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My dear Sir John, 

The present pubUcation, designed, in 
its humble degree, to assist in promoting 
the Propagation of the Gospel among the 
heathens, will obtain a more favourable 
reception, especially among the Laity, by 
having your name prefixed. No one will 
more readily perceive the faults in the 
execution of the work than yourself; and 
no one, I am persuaded, will more easily 
excuse them, if it shall be found, on the 
whole, serviceable to the great cause in 
view. 



VI DEDICATION. 



Those who know you, will feel that there 
is a propriety in this address, because you 
have contributed to spread Christian prin- 
ciples, by a good example, both in the 
discharge of your public duties in the high 
office of Judge, and also in the consistent 
practice of private virtues, during a life 
which reli^on has carried with patience 
and cheerfulness through the severe trial 
of long indisposition. 

Accept this sincere tribute of respect, 
esteem, and regard, from an old friend, 



The Author. 



The Rectory, Gateshead, 
November 7, 1 830. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The reader will not expect from this work 
more than a summary of leading events re- 
lating to the preparation for the Gospel and 
its early propagation, with occasional observa- 
tions. A regular and detailed account of them 
has been given by the learned Dean Prideaux, 
and may be found included in the general his- 
tories of the Christian Church, in the standard 
works of Fleury and M osheim. Narratives of 
particular missions in comparatively modem 
times, and especially in our own age, there are 
in abundance ; but many of these, written by 
persons much interested, and of ardent enthu- 
siastic tempers, are to be received with caution 
and allowance. Yet even those who are not 
very safe guides as to the means to be used, or 
unexceptionable witnesses of the results pro- 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

duced, are often, from their animation, successful 
advocates of the principle of converting the 
heathen. And it must on all hands be allowed ' 
no easy matter to proceed in this undertaking, 
of all others at once the most important and 
delicate, with such a mixture of zeal, tempered 
with prudence, as may satisfy both the sanguine 
and the discreet, and be worthy of the cause. 

The main object of the present pubhcation is 
an endeavour to bring the Ught of experience to 
bear upon this subject, by enquiring into the 
chief historical statements which relate to the 
reception and diSusion of Christianity. There 
remain upon record, for the guidance of indi- 
viduals and of Churches, examples of self-devo- 
tion, of heroic fortitude, of consummate wisdom, 
in pious men, who, through all ages, have been 
inspired and strengthened to give themselves up 
to preach Christ crucified with simphcity of 
purpose and virtuous integrity of life. Upon 
the same topic are furnished for our instruction, 
instances of the \ices of bad, ambitious, and 
tyrannical men, of the mistakes of injudicious 
and ignorant men ; in a word, of human errors 
and transgressions. Systematic schemes have 
from time to time been devised and carried on 
for the same purpose, with more or less honesty 
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IHTRODUCTIOH. 3 

of principle, with more or less wisdom and per- 
s^Texanoe in the execution. By selecting the 
principal cases, by weighing facts and characters 
with a careful comparison according to the evi-- 
ifenc6 before us, we may, in this our day, learn 
what to do and what to avoid ; contemplating, 
m the result of our examination and reflections, 
with humble reliance on the Divine aid, a plan 
or method for attaining the best end by the best 
means, for the most extensive propagation of 
the Gospel in the most unexceptionable manner. 
9y such historical enquiry we may hope to 
attain clearer views of the scheme of Providence 
With regard to the diffusion of revealed religion. 
Before we attempt thus to mark the spirit of 
the early Christian missions, and to trace the 
causes which, humanly speakings have led to 
their failure or success, it may be well to premise 
some brief remarks on the duty which obliges 
Christians to exert themselves in endeavouring 
to extend their religion. This shall be the sub- 
ject of a second chapter. At present it may be 
necessary to advert to certain notions or opi* 
nions sometimes advocated to this effect, that 
rdigion is altogether a private affair, so entirely 
hebweea the Supreme Being and a man's own 
conwience, that no one has any business with his 

B 2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

neighbour's religion. This sentiment goes much 
farther than what is called complete toleration, 
and the removal of all civil disabilities on ac- 
count of differences of religious persuasion. It 
amounts or leads to practical Atheism, to being 
without God in the world. Those who care 
not what is their neighbour's religion, will, as 
the next step, not care whether he has any 
religion at all. They will think their own 
faith a matter of indifference ; and at length wfll 
consider religious professions bad things, and the 
Christian religion a source of evil, as it has been 
called, much upon the same ground that property 
might be called a cause of robbery and murder. 
Positive persecution on account of reKgion is 
now justly and generally condemned: but the 
question of toleration, as far as regards admission 
to offices of trust and power, like other matters 
of state policy, depends greatly upon times and 
circumstances, which must have an influence in 
regulating its rigour or laxity, and the extent to 
which it is to be adopted and enforced. On the 
other hand, we contend, as for an unchange- 
able principle, that religion is not to be con- 
sidered of secondary importance in the con- 
stitution of a state, inferior to mental and bodily 
qualifications, and even to the accidents of 
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birth and fortune, which, together or apart, have 
been all over the world deemed indispensable 
requisites for places of authority. The use 
and benefit of all these must depend upon the 
moral character of the possessor ; and in form- 
ing that, no motive is jso power^l as religious 
impressions and habits. Consequently, the 
better and purer a religion is^ the more pro- 
ductive of moral virtues will it be among those 
who profess it. 

Generally, all historical accounts agree, that no 
people have been formed into a public society, 
as a community or nation, without religion, 
without the sanction of oaths, by which the 
power of the Deity is solemnly invoked with re- 
gard to the engagements mutually entered into 
by the parties concerned, as the rewarder of 
those who keep their fidehty, and the avenger 
of the faithless. Facts farther prove, that those 
who profess to treat all religions alike, are often 
actuated not so much by a spirit of calm philo- 
sophy, as by hostility to a certain established 
system of religion, and its ministers, after the 
examples of Jeroboam King of Israel and the 
Emperor Julian; and thus become flagrant 
instances of that intolerance which they openly 
condemn. The infidel and the bigot are both 
found to use persecution, the one for lowering^ 
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tiie other for extending religion ; which ought 
not to be charged with the faults, moral or 
poUtical, of its friends or its enemies. 

But if in state affairs religion were entirely 
banished, or reduced to a very low estimation, 
its influence would still, by an instinct of nature, 
prevail in the hearts of men. Human beings 
cannot, if they would, get rid of their belief 
that there is an invisible world, with which they 
have, in a mysterious manner, a connection of 
the utmost importance. The wretch who has 
within him imdivulged crimes, mil tremble at 
the thought of a judgment to come ; and the 
righteous, however destitute, will feel a hope 
and confidence of supernatural aid, whidi the 
world cannot give or take away. Religion 
cannot be shaken out of the mind by any 
change of circumstances or opinions, not by 
compulsion, by false philosophy, by vice, by 
passion, by business, by distress, by enjoyment. 
The thought continually and naturally recurs 
to men, in all situations, that there is a Judge, 
omniscient and almighty, who sees the secrets 
of all hearts, severe to the obstinate sinner, and 
merciful to the penitent, who will one day make 
an exact retribution of recompence and punish^ 
ment to the good and to the wicked justly, ac- 
cording to their deserts. In the structure and 
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preservatioii of the constitution of things around 
us, we are constantly strack with instances of 
Providential contrivance^ so £Eir beyond our 
comprehension in their multiplicity^ their con- 
tmuance, their extent^ and even their minute- 
ness, that we spontaneously attribute the whole 
work to an intellect infinite in wisdom, goodness, 
and power. There is something withm us re* 
sponsive to these impressions: the notion of 
perfection is so congenial to us, that we gladly 
become familiar with accounts of the innocency 
of our own species in times past, and with the 
expectation of attaining perfectibiUty hereafter. 
We lament, involuntarily, oiur personal defects 
and d^eneracy; and wish, and resolve, and 
expect, to amend and improve. Most men have 
a secret hope of some unbroken feUcity, which is 
to better their condition. The people of all 
countries are charmed with those beautiful stories, 
the creations of fancy, in which the evils and dis- 
appointments of real life are smoothed away ; 
and virtue is represented victorious over fortune. 
In the records of authentic history, we dwell 
upon the characters of eminent men, the great 
and good of our country and of human kind, 
and their noble actions: we dignify them with 
the titles of heroes, saints, and patriots, as the 

12 



8 INTRODUCTION. 

heathens deified them : their memory is che- 
«shed by posterity : ^ .. ^l r^ 
honour by pajdng it to their merits^ and to share 
in their renown^ as a species of common property. 
We wish to consider their excellent qualities as 
near perfection as may be^ and strive to give 
them an immortality. It is well known that the 
same feelings are exempUfied continually towards 
dear objects of afiection in the humble walks«of 
private life. 

Above all, we cling to the beUef of the perfect 
attributes of the Deity ; and so far firom reducing 
them to a level with the actual state of things, it 
is part of the universal creed, that there will be 
a more equal adjustment between right and 
wrong than what now exists, a state in which 
the ways of God will be fiilly vindicated, ac- 
cording to that complete hotiness which belongs 
to him. 

If then it be true, or reasonably probable, that 
man is a being formed for eternity, his chief 
business during this life of trial and probation, 
must be to prepare himself for a fixture state, and 
the Divine Judgment after death. Before this 
consideration all others sink into comparative 
nothingness. 

It has been, indeed, said by some persons. 
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that the resixrrection of man to eternal life is not 
proved ; and that we can only believe what we 
see and know. This assertion might pass, but 
that the tilings we see do not account for them- 
selves, and our knowledge amounts to ignorance : 
something we must believe, without positive 
proof, in regard to the origin of our present ex- 
istence here, a subject as much involved in ob- 
jKsuiity as our future destiny. 

Some men have no care for eternity ; it is not 
in all their thoughts : or if the thought arises in 
their minds, they trust in undefined hope to the 
mercy of God. This is an argument, not against, 
but in &vour of religion ; the first glimmering 
spark of which requires to be nourished in the 
hmnan breast. Are persons of this heedless 
temper safe ? We should not say so, reasoning 
by analogy from what happens in this world. 
Men who run headlong in life, with thoughtless 
carelessness, continually fall in their foolish se- 
curity into irremediable ruin, as a consequence 
of their imprudence, which those who are wise 
foresee, and avoid by using their understanding 
circumspectly, and with due reflection. 

Discreet men make provision against future 
contingencies, and with more care in proportion 
to the greatness of the hazard. To be careless 
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of what is to come, is not courage or serenity of 
temper, but an absence of reason, infatuation, 
madness. The greatest of all risks is that of 
eternity, against which there is no protection 
but in religion. Instead, therefore, of stifling 
the natural feelings of religion, implanted in us, 
doubtless for beneficial purposes, we should en- 
deavour by all means to improve and strengthen 
them, by reason, knowledge, and experience ; 
as the natural feelings of affection and justice 
are brought into full effect by good systems of 
law and morahty. 

And now comes, for our consideration, the point 
of a choice of religions. Generally, in all nations, 
men acquiesce in the reUgion of their country, 
of their parents ; as they conform implicitly and 
yield obedience to the civil institutions under 
which they happen to be born. Some Asiatic 
people are said to have admitted no change in 
their modes of faith and of government for time 
immemorial : but with us Europeans it is fiir 
otherwise. We hold the names of none in 
greater honour than those who have wrought 
such changes, who have devoted their lives, their 
reputation, and all they held dear on earth for 
the sake of producing alterations in Church and 
State, which in conscience they deemed neces- 
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iexy onproYemeiits. Such sMrifices are the 
tests of sincerity and resolution on the part of 
ooDverts to new doctrines, and of the extreme 
value whidbi, in their opinion, attaches to them. 
So paramount is the importance of religious 
truth, because eternity involves greater conse* 
quencss than all secular interests united, that 
men lyfao seriously reflect cannot allow to them* 
sidvea any equivocation on this subject, either 
by affecting to believe what they do not believe 
in ibeir hearts, or by silently acquiescing in a 
worship of the Deity which their conscience 
dkapprove& They feel that a mere outward 
shew of religion, from which their minds are 
alien, is a mockery of God, and that to dissemble 
their creed, may be^ under some circumstances, 
an offence of ahnost equal magnitude. And thus 
opinions relating to the wel&re of the soul, in 
immortahty, preponderate over all others; 
diough they may swerve under occasional and 
urgent temptations. 

Men, however habituated to certain principles 
and forms of religion, may be convinced of their 
unsoundness and inefficacy, and become converts 
to what they thmk a purer faith : for instance, 
they may renounce Paganism, Mahometanism, 
and Judaism, for Christianity, and leave on^ 
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Christian society for another more accordant 
with the Gospel. These conversions, unless 
they are sincere, are no conversions at all ; and 
consequently, they cannot be brought about by 
compulsion or for convenience sake. They are 
operations of the mind and heart. If they take 
place hastily, or upon light grounds, the charac- 
ter of the convert suffers, though not in point of 
honesty, yet for good sense and consistency, and 
temper. 

It is to be expected, that every man should, 
upon occasion, be able to give some reasonable 
account of his rehgious opinions. The reason- 
ableness of beUeving Christianity to be a Divine 
revelation, has been often proved in various ways, 
by evidences and arguments so conclusive, that 
to Christians there is no choice but their own 
faith or natural religion. If the Bible be not the 
work of inspiration, there is no written word of 
God : and we are left to our own resources to 
find out the Divine will, and our way to eternal 
life, instinctively as we can. 

Although it is not the object of this work to 
endeavour to prove the truth of the Christian 
religion, but to examine into the best manner of 
performing one of the duties which it prescribes ; 
yet y(p may be allowed briefly to advert to some 
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general arguments for its credibility. If it be 
admitted as no unreasonable proposition^ that 
the Almighty may have vouchsafed a revelation 
of his will to mankind for their benefit^ there is 
great probability the communication would be 
made after the manner of the Holy Scriptures ; 
that is to say^ attended with prophecies and 
miracles^ and conveyed from time to time, 
tSnrough the medium of good men, so convinced 
of the inspiration influencing them, as to obey 
it in preference to all human authority and all 
worldly considerations. It might farther be ex- 
pected, with reason, that the Divine attributes 
disclosed in such a revelation, would correspond 
with our notions of perfection, mixed with a 
degree of mystery ; for the faculties of man 
cannot be supposed capable of thoroughly com- 
prehending the nature of the Deity. Other cha- 
racters of credibility belong also to the Christian 
revelation : it is a system reconciling the justice 
with the mercy of God, by declaring that a satis- 
faction has been offered for the sins of men, — the 
thing aimed at in all the heathen sacrifices ; and, 
what the heathen mythology did not, it unites 
religion inseparably with moral virtue. Under 
this admirable code, while sin is totally con- 
demned, encouragement is held out very con- 
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sistently and persuasively to the penitent sinner. 
The union of the Godhead with manhood in 
the person of Jesus Christ, for the redemption 
and atonement of human sins, is indeed an amaz- 
ing doctrine, and one which puts to silence our 
reason. Yet, for aught we can tell, there may 
be an exact suitableness in the provision thus 
made to the necessity of the case. The doc- 
trine relates too, it must be remembered, to the 
Divine essence and modes of operation, subjects 
beyond all others confessedly incomprehensible 
by us. We cannot even understand the agency 
of Providence in the things of this world, which 
not to believe is atheism : we find that God is 
not careless and unmindful of his creatures ; but, 
on the contrary, in the system of nature, con- 
tinually preserved and renovated, has adapted 
means to ends, though in an inexplicable manner, 
with a foresight and nicety which ensure suc- 
cess — all things tending to good in the work of 
infinite benevolence. Believing the Divine 
Being to be the Author and Governor of the 
universe around us, we still find unaccountable 
difficulties in this scheme, particularly from the 
constant occurrence of evil ; it is no wonder, 
therefore, that our faculties should be bafHed in 
contemplating the things which relate to eternity. 
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AH systems of religion and morality are only 
credible: they do not admit of mathematical 
proof and certainty. We are now considering 
some apparent probabilities in fitvour of the 
Christisn rerelation, which may induce reflect- 
ing, raen to weigh well the specific evidences of 
ks truth. A very remarkable instance of this 
kind is^ that the Gospel has brought life and im* 
mortality to light : and it might be expected that 
ateacher who really came from God should speak 
not doobtingly, but with authority and assurance^ 
as Christ did> of a future state^ and should give 
such notices of the circumstances attending it, 
98, though not full and clear, should yet be plain 
enough to direct mankind in the way of salvation* 
No such authoritative communication appears in 
the heathen religions. The Gospel alone, teach* 
ing that men are excluded unavoidably by sin 
fix>m eternal happiness, proposes a way for them 
to attain it by faith. It states that God has done 
for them what they could not do for themselves ; 
a doctrine which we feel in our consciences to be 
necessary for our consolation, and therefore 
credible. We cannot, indeed, understand how 
these bodies, after returning dust to dust, should 
be raised again in their identity for judgment 
after death : but this is not impossible wit)t him 
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who made them. We cannot understand that 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, which is called 
orthodox (because it has been embraced through 
all ages by the great body of Christians); but 
we find that the Deity mingles in the constitu- 
tion of this world, and the course of events, 
by a parental superintendence and provident 
management ; and therefore it is probable, that 
God may, by an intimate connexion of himself 
with out nature, have prepared for the future 
welfare of mankind in immortality. That we are 
made acquainted only with some circmnstances 
relating to the eternal world, while obscurity 
hangs over the rest, is far from extraordinary, 
when it is considered that in this life our know- 
ledge is exceedingly Kmited. Particularly, with 
all our thought, we are ignorant what the mor- 
row may bring forth ; and can we expect, then, 
to see into distant futurity ? Enough is revealed 
for our welfare ; the certainty, namely, of a life 
to come ; and so much of the will of God as may 
enable us, by a sincere endeavour to please him, 
in this probationary state, to obtain, in the re- 
surrection, th,e eternal reward purchased for us at 
an inestimable price. 

The thought of retribution after death can be 
treated as a light thing only by light minds, full 
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of folly, which, according to the awful import of 
the term in Scripture, means a mixture of un- 
sound understanding, unfeeling disposition, and 
idle, wanton, dissoluteness of character. The 
same thought is terrible to the wicked^ and to 
those who have obstinately and perversely taken 
up a profession of unbelief. And ought it not to 
be so? Are not such profane mockeries and 
such fears consistent in the parties concerned in 
this case ? But to the virtuous and pious^ and 
sober-minded, to good men^ the thought of meet- 
ing God in a better state, though awful, is a 
source of constant hope, of chastised joy^ the 
greatest of all comforts. What can elevate and 
refine the mind so much as this sublime contem- 
plation ? In prosperity, pride and vanity will be 
abated, and patience will be improved in ad- 
versity, by the consideration^ that these are trials 
dispensed in this transitory state^ and that for 
oiur conduct under them we shall be accountable 
to an all-seeing and righteous Judge. This is 
that heavenly medicine which can relieve and 
heal the wounded spirit, afflicted and broken by 
miseries unavoidable, and otherwise without 
remedy, by pain, disease, by bitter and un- 
merited disappointments, and injuries, by desti- 
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tute sorrow, by the loss of friends in death. To 
such, all the stores of the whole world cannot 
bring consolation like those few words, " There 
remaineth a rest for the people of God." To 
those who are weary and worn out with troubles 
and vexations, and who cannot help being grieved 
and annoyed at the superior prosperity of the 
wicked, this belief gives resignation and con- 
tentment with their lot. Then, in the case of 
other persons who are in a happy and flourishing 
condition, it is hard for them to quit, perhaps in 
the prime of life, the advantages they possess, to 
part for ever from worthy objects of affection, 
and the pleasant intercourse of friends, from 
lands and houses, from power, reputation, and 
schemes of benevolent usefulness, and go they 
know not whither. Human nature shrinks from 
death and annihilation ; and the approach of the 
king of terrors, even in decUning old age, is in 
itself melancholy to all, and most melancholy 
when the good are taken away. Well, the Chris- 
tian Revelation brings help which nature wants, 
casts light upon this gloomy scene, and enlivens 
it with hope. And is not a dispensation credible 
which is so suited to the actual circumstances of 
the human race, which checks those who are too 
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much elated, makes enjoyment more grateful, 
and takes the sting from all sorrow, except that 
which arises from an evil conscience ? 

And even in this last and worst malady, the 
Gospel holds out its own peculiar remedy by 
&ith and repentance. It teaches us that a satis* 
feetion has been made for sinners, as we all are, 
by the redemption of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God. Otherwise men might well dread to meet 
a Judge of perfect righteousness. Repentance 
is not innocence, so much the reverse^ that it 
includes a confession of guilt. We feel that 
we have been unprofitable servants, that at 
the tribunal of eternal justice we shall have to 
answer for talents misused or unused, for time 
wasted, for neglects of duty and actual transgres- 
sions ; we stand self-condemned, and totally in- 
capable of offering any satisfaction or reparation 
tx> God ; for, besides that he has a right to our 
whole service, we cannot recal past time and cir- 
cumstances, and opportunities ; we cannot make 
sin to be not sin. We want a Redeemer to take 
off the burden of our iniquities, and make us 
Capable of Divine mercy ; and this want renders 
the doctrine credible. A man has led a long 
life of profligacy, violence, and irreligion, and 
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has committed murders and robberies; and at 
the close his conscience is awakened. What can 
repentance do for him ? it cannot make amends 
for the evils he has actually perpetrated, and for 
his bad example. Strict moral virtue bids him 
despair: but the Christian religion meets his 
necessity in ofiering to him a Saviour, who has 
made a complete atonement for sinners who be- 
lieve and repent. This is a reasonable and pro- 
bable propitiaton, and turns men from supersti- 
tious practices and will-worship, on which many 
are led vainly to depend, as means of appeasing 
the Deity. A belief in this Divine Redeemer 
and Mediator, is also a specific and powerfiil 
antidote agamst the fear of malevolent spirits, 
which seems, by natural instinct, to harass the 
ignorant. 

Of all the marks of authenticity belonging to 
the Christian Revelation, perhaps the most pal- 
pable is the beautiful excellence of its moral 
precepts, and their tendency to promote human 
happiness by the practice of virtue. If honesty, 
industry, temperance, fidelity, disinterestedness, 
and charity, are good qualities, commendable 
and advantageous among men, then is the Gospel 
which teaches them under a Divine sanction so 
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far worthy to be true. The precepts ''thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," and '' love 
your enemies/* turn justice into kindness and 
beneficence. Rulers and masters are instructed 
to use lawM authority for the good of the go- 
verned, and servants and subjects learn the 
measure of dutifiil obedience. No system of 
morals was ever so consistent, so pure, so impar- 
tial, so complete, as that which is inculcated in 
the New Testament : and it has had a beneficial 
effect in the world, particularly by improving the 
condition of the poor and destitute, of the fe- 
male sex, and of children. Infidels have con- 
sidered it the severest taunt applicable to Chris- 
tians> '' you do not live up to your religious pro- 
fession ;" a tacit acknowledgment of the excel- 
lence of the profession itself. The morality of 
infidels has insensibly been purified by the influ- 
ence of the Gospel standard of virtue, and by 
the impression of the incomparable example of 
Jesus Christ. 

It is obvious that it is not merely a matter of 
private conscience whether or not an individual 
takes this code of morality for his rule of life : 
all his connexions, fiiends, and neighbours, and 
the circle of society in which he is cast, are in- 
terested in his professing and acting upon the 
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principles of Christianity. But it may be said, 
no objection is made, none can be made, to the 
moral precepts of the Gospel ; the more widely 
they are extended, and the more faithfully they 
are followed, the better for mankind: but the 
difficulty is in believing the mysterious and su- 
pernatural parts of the Christian Revelation, 
which cannot be understood or proved. This 
difficulty belongs to the subject-matter, and at> 
tends all religions, and is less in the Christian 
than in any other. Instead of rejecting the 
faith of the Gospel because it is not entirely 
level to human capacities, it would be more rea- 
sonable to receive the religious part as true, be- 
cause it comes recommended by a morality 
clearly of the highest use and excellence. The 
Revelation cannot be divided into two systems, 
one of piety, the other of virtue, of which indi- 
viduals are at liberty to choose only the latter. 
Moreover, the morahty of the Gospel, taken 
apart from its religion (if the separation could be 
made, which is impossible) would possess neither 
authority nor influence ; no authority, for there 
would exist no power to enforce the observation 
of virtuous precepts, which would sleep like laws 
without an executive government ; no influence, 
for a Divine sanction and the hope of future 
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recompence would be wanting to encourage 
goodness. Men would select some parts of this 
moral code^ according to their inclination and 
fancy, and mould it to meet their particular 
views of expedience and self interest As it 
is^ Gpd know8> Christian morals are not too 
much followed and obeyed by Christians; and 
they would soon be lost sight of entirely if the 
obligation arising from their being the will of 
God was withdrawn. Add to this^ though virtue 
is, by a happy law of nature, its own reward ; yet 
each individual is apt to fashion out a virtue for 
himsdf : and it is to be feared, that Christians, 
if in this life only they had hope in Christ, would 
be of all men most miserable. 

These things being considered, one cannot but 
wonder that any persons, professing benevolence 
and philosophy, should systematically set about 
to deprive mankind of the consolations of our 
holy religion. Philanthropy, coupled with infi- 
delity, is at the best a very cold and inadequate 
substitute for the Gospel; and as experience 
proves, soon flies off in vanity, or settles down, 
as by a gravitating force, into selfishness. To 
say that religion is bigotry and enthusiasm is to 
call names : it is liable to excess and abuse, like 
the affection of parents to their children, and all 
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other feelings and principles inherent to man; 
but the errors of Christians form no fair argu- 
ment against the credibility of the Gospel. 

Those who are brought to think that there is 
generally no improbability, either from the facts 
or reason of the case, that the Gospel is a Divine 
Revelation, may consider it their duty to pro- 
ceed to weigh, with the attention the subject 
requires, the particular evidences of its truth. 
They are separately many and various, external 
and internal, metaphysical and natural, arising 
from the character of the witnesses, and from 
our own wants ; and taken collectively, with a 
regard to then- coherence and extraordmary 
consistency with each other, as a whole, they 
form a mass and body of proof far stronger than 
those who have not examined for themselves can 
be aware. 

In reality men are not generally indifferent to 
the religious &ith of those about them : all seek, 
directly or indirectly, even imperceptibly and 
unconsciously, to spread their own opinions; 
and naturally join with cordiality and confi- 
dence those who agree with them on important 
subjects. Free-thinker coalesces with free-thinker 
in extending scepticism. In societies it must be 
allowed to be a great mutual security and bond 
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of strength, that the whole community should 
-come under the same known obligations of duty, 
and should be engaged to each other unani- 
acaously and confessedly by the ties of the same 
religious principles. Each man then, judging 
from his own impressions, knows what his 
Beighbour contracts to do, and upon what 
grounds, and can easily detect any failure in 
practice, and any departure from the common 
^imd acknowledged motives of action. Vices are 
committed in privacy, and covered by hypocrisy ; 
men do not agree in opinion what is virtue in 
particular cases, nor are there always opportu- 
nities even to the best-disposed for practising it, 
and the quality of some virtues depends upon 
their secresy. These and other reasons render 
it inexpedient to fix upon a general profession of 
morality as a test and criterion of character ; 
and recoiurse has been had to an obligation 
more clear, universal, and unvarying, an appeal 
namely to the righteous Providence of God. If 
it be an error to believe in this Divine Provi- 
dence, we may well adapt ^ Cicero's beautiful and 
forcible language, on the subject of the imraor- 
tahty of the soul, to this kindred tenet, and say 

^ De Senect. 2S, 
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it is an error so agreeable, that we will not by 
any means have it extorted from us. But it is 
no error : we may as well question our own ex- 
istence as this fundamental rehgious truth. Men 
have universally treated with equal abhorrence, 
as equally irreligious, those who deny the moral 
attributes, and those who deny the Being of God, 
Farther a natural anxiety arises in the breasts of 
serious persons to worship God aright, and to 
know and to do his will ; and consequently to 
spread what they think true religion among 
those who are near and dear to them. No com- 
promise can be admitted upon a point of such 
finpreme importance ; and hence the violence 
of religious contests, for in this cause men feel 
it becoming and necessary to be in earnest. 
Christians breed up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, and select from 
Christians of their own way of thinking, their 
dependents and friends ; more particularly as the 
religion of the Gospel is eminently social, and 
therein are many commands and exhortations to 
united worship, with promised blessings annexed. 
A Christian government also, in parental solici- 
tude for the welfare of the community, will make 
provision for the religious instruction of the 
people, as well from motives of piety (for the 
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best, the wisest^ and greatest men hare ever ao- 
knowledged a humble and a grateful dependence 
upon Divine aid) as from policy^ and with a view 
to bring reli^ous principles and ordinances into 
fittniliar and constant use, since in manners habit 
is altogether mistress. In certain instances, in- 
d^bed, ecclesiastical establishments have unhappily 
been incompatible with civil government; and 
^eat convulsions have followed in society. No 
doubt the State will find a ferther inducement to 
protect religion, if the Church does not claim to 
stand upon a foreign, or even a separate inde- 
pendent jurisdiction, but makes an integral part 
of the body poUtic at home, under one and the 
same authority, while the Priesthood melt easily 
into the community among their fellow-citizens 
with undivided interests. 

These premises, if truly stated, warrant the 
conclusion, that men are naturally and neces- 
sarily religious; that our reason and feelings 
lead us to a choice of what we deliberately think 
the best religion, (this being a matter, above all 
others, most important to our temporal and 
eternal happiness) and so on to teach and impart 
it, as a blessing, to those with whom we hve in 
familiar intercourse. 

The duty of going to foreign countries, for the 
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purpose of converting the heathen to the faith of 
Christ is different again, not arising from these 
general principles, but resting, as we shall pre- 
sently see, upon a command specially delivered 
in that Gospel, which we believe to be a Divine 
Revelation. 



CHAPTER I. 



ON THE DUTY OF PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. 



Naturally men are neither inclined nor obliged 
to use exertions for extending their religion 
among strangers. The desire of gaining know- 
ledge is a much stronger passion than the wish 
of imparting it : the pupils feel the impulse of a 
lively curiosity and the charms of novelty ; but 
the teacher requires to be stimulated by some 
other motive than the mere love of communicat- 
ing knowledge. Generally, in all times, those 
who wish to learn travel, not those who are able 
to teach. The ancient philosophers, after improv- 
ing their minds by the stores of acquired know- 
ledge, and by reflection, remained at home in- 
structing those who flocked in numbers to imbibe 
science, wisdom, and virtue, from their dis- 
courses. Modem schools and universities have 
been established for the express purpose of con- 
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gregating disciples from a distance to one spot, 
in which select instructors in all the various 
branches of learning are assembled, by the in- 
ducements of reputation and of liberal rewards. 
There also are collected, at an immense expense, 
repositories of books and instruments, and models 
in different arts and sciences ; and there noble 
buildings are erected by the munificence of gene- 
rous benefactors, for the reception of students. 
That nothing may be wanting to train and stimu- 
late the young mind to learning, a system of 
discipline prevails in those venerable abodes, by 
which the rich and impetuous are restrained, the 
poor and the modest are encouraged, and all are 
incited to exercise and improve their powers 
of understanding, by free trials and impartial re- 
wards of merit and talent. Every possible in- 
ducement of emulation, profit and honour, is 
solicitously held out to excite the industry of in- 
genuous scholars in the pursuit of knowledge, 
truth, and virtue. And the plan has succeeded, 
and must succeed. Those who have had the 
glory of contributing to it in any eminent degree 
are " men of renown," are considered benefec- 
tors of the human race, and had in honour from 
generation to generation. The places thus dedi- 
cated to intellectual improvement, are in a man- 
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ner hdUowed : and Rome, twice mistreis of the 
world, with all her magnificence, is scarcely so 
much an object of interest, as that famous, though 
mined city, once the pride of Greece, the mother 
«nd nurse of all kinds of learning, now, alas! 
tenanted'by an enslaved and ignorant population, 
the remnant only and monument of what Athens 
was. 

Those who sincerely and earnestly wished to 
sproad knowledge and the cultiyation of the 
hunum mind, have constantly endeavoured, as 
the best means of attaining their end, to induce, 
by all the motives they could suggest, the lovers 
of learning to come from distant parts, to certain 
institotians in which preparations were made for 
instruction. These endeavours have been de* 
servedly honoured and respected: they were 
thought enough for the purpose ; and no one 
deemed it necessary or right that the patrons 
and teachers of knowledge should go about 
journeying from one country to another in search 
of disciples. In our own age, which is frequently 
described (whether justly or not is another ques- 
tion) as particularly enlightened and philanthropic 
cal, no friendly philosopher proposes gratuitously 
to go to >foreign lands among barbarous people. 
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for the purpose of teaching them the use of the 
compass or the steam engine^ the arts of writing 
and printing, or in order to offer to them some 
good code of legislation, and precepts of moral 
virtue. Those celebrated travellers, who, in a 
spirit of hardy enterprise, have penetrated into 
seas and territories hitherto unknown, m the 
heart of America, Asia, and even now at last, it 
seems, of Africa, have gone, not to give infor- 
mation to the natives, but in the hope of bring- 
ing back to their countrymen at home, some 
useftQ and honourable result of their discoveries. 
All these efforts, though proceeding from a 
most meritorious principle of giving and acquir* 
ing knowledge, are the reverse of the duty of the 
Christian Missionary, who is to go forth to instruct 
the ignorant heathen foreigner, in that foreigner's 
country and language. 

The subject of religion affords no exception 
to the principle and practice of education which 
we have been contemplating, as generally pre- 
valent throughout the world. In Pagan nations^ 
of ancient and modem times, all religions ap- 
parently have been, and are, considered of nearly 
equal value, or as essentially the same. Among 
the Greeks and Romans, notwithstanding the 
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elegance of their system of mythology, the spirit 
of poljrtheism was so tolerant ^, or rather its prin- 
ciples were so loose and vague^ that the super- 
stiticxis of other countries were objects of curiosity 
rather than of concern. Differences of religious 
faith and rites caused no dispute or contention 
m. nations communicating with each other, and 
scarcely any surprise, unless in very extraor- 
dinary instances. Where all modes of religious 
woralpp were considered equally true and useful, 
there could be no reason or occasion to attempt 
to make converts. A conversion of individuals 
there might be from atheism to devotion, chiefly 
exhibited in attendance on the public sacrifices to 
the gods ; from a vicious daring profligacy of 
life, to virtue and decorum : but there was no de- 
liberate choice of creeds, no preference of one 
above another, from rational conviction. The 
ancient heathens, with whose habits we are best 
acquainted, had no systematic divine revelation, 
contained in books, for their guide ; but only some 
obscure disjointed prophecies and oracles : the 
intimations of the Divine will were, as they be- 
lieved, chiefly conveyed to them by certain na- 

* See the Euterpe of Herodotus, in which book he treats of 
the ^ypti«is» and Caeser de Bell. Gall. 6.17. Gibbon, ch. 2. 
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tural phenomena, the flight of birds and entrails 
of victims. Private persons became odious and 
suspected, if they opposed or neglected the reli- 
gious system of their country; but still the people 
were no more concerned to impart it in the world 
among strangers, than to spread their munici- 
pal laws, or the fashion of their garments. The 
popular religion consisted rather in ceremonies 
than in opinions ; but notwithstanding its accom- 
panying absurdities and extravagances, is not to 
be too much disparaged. In the midst of the 
darkness of Pagan ignorance and errors, sparks 
of the Divinity occasionally shine out. God gave 
witness of himself in the moral, as In the natural 
world, either by impressing on the human soul 
an innate consciousness of its Author, or by 
notices of Divine revelation, which gradually 
spread among mankind from the Jewish Scrip- 
tures and Patriarchal traditions. The Giver of 
all goodness inspired from time to time teachers 
of righteousness, however imperfect, such as 
Socrates and Confucius, who shewed the beauty 
and expediency of virtue, and its consistency 
with nature and reason. The mythology of 
Greece and Rome really embodied the two great 
tenets, which seem implanted by nature in the 
hearts and consciences of men, the belief. 
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namely^ of one Supreme Being, who providen<- 
tially roks the world, and of some future state 
of retribution, in which good men shall be re- 
warded, and bad men punished. Both these 
tenets, or feelings, or instincts, animate Homei^s 
picture of life in ** the tale of Troy divine f and 
the first of them is expressly traced in the popu- 
lar writings and language of heathens, by two 
enrly Others of the Christian Church, by Justin 
Martyr, in a short tract, '' on the Monarchy of 
God^" and by Tertullian, in a strain of sublime 
expostulation in his treatise '' on the Testimony 
of the SouL'' Erasmus, who brought back good 
taste to literature, and good sense to religion, 
breaks forth into this glowing eulogy on Cicero, 
f'When I read his Treatise on Old Age, on 
Friendship^ on Duties, I cannot forbear, now and 
then, fi:iom kissing the book, and venerating that 
holy and divinely-inspired breast,'' (coelesti bS^ 
turn numine)S And Cowper, with his own 
happy propriety of language, writes thus to one 
who had stricter views in religion, if possible, 
than himself : '' Homer, by ascribing all events 
to a Divine interposition, inculcates constantly 
the belief of a Providence ; insists much on the 

' Conviyium Religioenm. 
d2 
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duty of charity towards the poor and the stranger ; 
on the respect that is due to superiors^ and to 
our seniors in particular ; and on the expediency 
and necessity of prayer and piety towards the 
gods; a piety, mistaken indeed in its object, 
but exemplary for the punctuality of its perw 
formance ^J* 

Still, whatever salt of truth might be sprinkled 
through the corrupt errors of the religious code 
of heathenism, whatever of virtue might be found 
among the prevalent vices of its professors, they 
had no thought of making proselytes systema- 
tically to any particular mode of worship. On 
the contrary, their most solemn rites consisted 
of mysteries and orgies, which it was considered 
equally impious and disgraceftil to reve&l to the 
uninitiated. Even the philosophers taught one 
kind of knowledge publicly to the people at large, 
and another in secret to their more favoured 
pupils : unless, indeed, this distinction really con- 
ferred an advantage only on those who had a 
superior capacity and love for learning ; a pre* 
ference and selection which the most sanguine 
friends of universal education are obliged always 
to adopt, more or less, in practice. 

' Private Correspondence, Vol. II. p. 360. 
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Mbreoyer^ God himself expressly separated 
his chosen people from the rest of mankind. 
The Jewish religion^ being the only true one^ 
was, nnlike Polytheism^ intolerant : unlike Chris- 
tianity^ it was also exclusive. No provision was 
made by the Divine Lawgiver for the conversion 
of strangers ^ ; yet proselytes (foreigners^ as the 
wovd implies^ who dwelt among the children of 
Israel^ and applied for participation in their reli- 
gious privileges) were admitted^ according to the 
Mosaic institution^ in some cases with difficulty, 
almost with reluctance ^ or were treated as 
slayes. Many persons were positively excluded 
from the &mily ' of Isaac : and as all males were 
enjoined to appear before the Lord in one place 
three times each year^ this command alone 
would prevent the religion from spreading ex- 
tensively in other coimtries. Even for the three 
centuries before Jesus Christ, after the conquests 
of Alexander, when Jerusalem had been often 
captured, and the Jews were in consequence 
dispersed into foreign lands, they seem to have 
relaxed their national peculiarities only by ne- 
cesinty, assimilating themselves as httle as pos- 

' Exod. xii. 43. 48. ' Deut. xxiii. 2 Chron. ii. 17. 
' Exod. xviL 14. * Exod. xxiii. 17. Deut. xvi. 16. 
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idble to the people among whom they dwelt. 
Some proselytes were then gradually admitted^ 
who leaving the worship and gross sins of ido- 
laters^ obliged themselves to a strict observance 
of the ceremonies of the Mosaic law ; but other 
converts simply adored the one true living Crod^ 
and acknowledged an obedience to the rules of 
moral virtue contained in the Scriptures. The 
prophecies and miracles of the Jews^ when in 
captivity ^ among the Persians^ no doubt tended 
to diffuse the Ught of true reli^on over the hear- 
then ; as did afterwards the Septuagint Ttansla- 
iion (as it is called) of the Bible at Alexandria. 
But upon these memorable occasions the Jews 
were actuated by motives very different from a 
mere desire of propagating their faith; and, 
upon the whole, priding themselves upon their 
exclusive privileges, as sole'depositaries of the 
law of Crod> they felt it neither their inclination 
nor their duty to seek for converts. * Basnage 
judiciously observes, that the reproof of our 
Lord, '' ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte/' applies to the Pharisees not so much 



* " Many of the people of the land became Jews."— 
Esther viii. 1 7. 
■ Hist, des Juifs, Lib. VI. ch. 6. sec. 15. 
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on account of their endeavours to convert hea* 
tbens to Judaism^ as for their zeal in bringing 
Jews over to their own sect, for secular and bad 
purposes^ as the context shews. 

And here^ perhaps, an objector may say, '' Why 
should we Christians busy ourselves to do what 
never was done before, by undertaking missions for 
spreading our religion ? If some leading truths, 
rehrtmg to Divine worship and morals, are con- 
tained, as you say, even in the systems of Pagan 
mythology ; and if the Israelites, under the go* 
vemmeiit of God himself, were not directed to 
seek for converts, surely it is presumptuous in 
us to interfere with what appears to be the order 
and course of things intended by him, who made 
and preserves the world. If he had willed that 
one universal religion should prevail among all 
the nations of the globe, he would have im- 
planted a belief and knowledge of this truth in 
the breasts of all human beings, as he has given 
to parents an instinctive fondness for their off- 
spring. Nay, perhaps he has given by nature 
as much sense of religion as is necessary for the 
happiness of men here and hereafter. The 
Christian religion is an intellectual and moral 
refinement and improvement ; but though very 
beneficial and desirable in itself, there is no more 
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absolute need for its being imparted generaHy to 
all the worlds than there is for dispersing among all 
nations the discoveries of science^ and the various 
fruits of European civilization. Suffer the world 
to manage itself. The good God will not punish 
for ignorance those to whom he has not. gtvEn 
knowledge. The Judge of all the earth cannot 
but exerise righteousness in mercy. Do not 
pretend to occupy his seat ; but instead of wan- 
dering to amend, as you suppose^ the condition 
of others, taie care of your own, and strive to 
render yourself acceptable to him according to 
the lights you have received. 

*' By so doing you will much ensure the peace 
of mankind, which has been broken by no cause 
more than by religious differences, arising from 
intolerance. The Almighty suffers different 
kinds of worship of himself, but man is not so 
patient, he will force his own creed upon- his 
neighbour. And by what means ? Sometimes 
by shamefiil frauds and impostures ; sometimes 
by cruel tyranny, gross violence and wrong, even 
when the religious principle has been pure, and 
unmixed with base worldly motives of avarice 
and ambition. But, good God ! under the name 
of propagating Christianity, what abuses have 
been practised, at which untaught human nature 
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shudders and revolts. Then at the best you 
try argument, reasoning, and persuasion. You 
show the Scriptures. But the wild Indian laughs 
at jrour writings, and says the word of God are 
the heavens and the earth. Or, the Bramin 
produces his volume, in his opinion, equally 
sacred, equally inspired with your own : but more 
modest, more discreet than you, he does not fur- 
nish out companies of teachers to sail, for thou- 
saiids of miles, across the seas, in the vain hope 
of inducing all men to think alike.** 

To these and similar objections, we answer, in 
the first place, that the argument against any 
principle of action, derived from its abuse, is no 
aigument at alL Let whatever is amiss in the 
conduct of Christian missions be done away and 
reformed: this is our earnest wish and study. 
For the rest, we consider it our bounden duty to 
endeavour to fulfil our Lord's last command ; in 
the execution of which, we are to meet diffi- 
culties and dangers, and the conflictmg opinions 
of other men, with prudence and circumspection, 
not, however, allowing these or any obstacles to 
deter us from putting in practice, to the best of 
our power, the great principle of evangelizing all 
nations. . This precept is one among the pecu- 
liarities of Christ's religion^ and is a distinguishing 
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mark of its Divine origin, and of its being in- 
tended, as it is suited, for all mankind. 

Those four virtues, which heathen morality 
calls cardinal, are restraints upon human pas- 
sions : and the Divine laws of the Decalogue, 
for the most part, enjoin us to abstain from cer- 
tain actions. But the Gospel inculcates new 
charities, teaching us to do good to all men, even 
to strangers and enemies, as opportunity offers. 
Farther, in this single case of propagating the 
Christian faith, a part of this peculiar and unique 
duty is to make the occasion for performing it. 

If it be said, you then consign over to everlast- 
ing perdition all those who have not heard of 
Christ, or, at least, all who, after being instiiicted 
that he is the only Saviour of mankind, do not 
receive him as such — we answer, not so. We 
make no judicial sentence, God forbid we should : 
it is not our business even to form an opinion on 
this awful subject. But it is our business, it is 
our duty, to obey the declared will of God. To 
decide who are to be eternally happy, and who 
are to be eternally miserable, is the property of 
the Almighty, who has not thought fit to disclose 
to men or angels even the time of that last judg- 
■ ment, much less the details of it. We attempt 
not to penetrate the Divine decrees and counsels ; 
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Bor are we so presumptuous as to judge other 
men« But we consider, we shall ourselves be 
exposed to judgment and to punishment, if we 
n^lect the precepts of our Lord and Master. 
One of these relates to the extension of his re- 
ligion. The principle, therefore, of this duty 
18 the same as of all other duties : and because 
many extraordinary and peculiar difficulties at- 
tend the performance of it, this is a reason, not 
fior leaving our service undone, but rather for re- 
doubiing our diligence in preparing to accomplish 
it. Mor are we answerable for the result : the 
virtuous heathen may be rewarded, while the 
negligent Christian is punished ; our zealous en- 
deavours to convert infidels may be imsuccessful, 
and yet approved by him who seeth in secret. 

Moreover the Christian rehgion is so calculated 
to promote human happiness, by abating cruelty, 
injustice, and oppression, and by assisting and 
comforting the weak and distressed among man- 
kind, that on the mere ground of temporal 
utility, we should think ourselves justified in re- 
commending it for universal reception ; though 
we should not presume to go forth as teachers to 
all nations, unless we had a positive order for 
so doing. The experience of facts proves the 
beneficial effects of Christianity, wherever it has 
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become established ; whiqh counterbalance^ be- 
yond all proportion, the evils of religious intole- 
rance. These evils are in fact not engendered 
by the pure principles of Christianity, but by 
the abuse of them through human passions and 
errors* 

But how will you set about teaching the Gos* 
pel to all men ? This is the question we wish to 
be able to resolve, and, for that purpose, to en^ 
quire with patience and candour into the prac^ 
tice of antiquity, and of the best times in this 
matter. Let it be granted^ that it is the duty of 
Christians to attempt this great work ; and we 
readily acknowledge that very great difficulties 
belong to it, in ascertaining by whom the G^s* 
pel is to be preached, and to whom, and in what 
manner. 

Difficulties existed from the first Our Lord 
acted, if we may so venture to express ourselves, 
with care and prudence : he chose his twelve 
Apostles, and gave them particular directions 
when he sent them to preach — " Go not to the 
Gentiles nor to the Samaritans, but rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel \'* Other seventy 
were also appointed to the same work out of the 

* Matt. X. 
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great body of Disciples \ Jesus Christ himself 
did not many mighty works among his own coun- 
trymen on account of their unbelief ^ All this 
shews selection and discrimination : and there 
iqprpears only a solitary instance of a single per- 
son^ who^ being not regularly sent forth^ was 
permitted to act with Christ's authority '• After 
GOT Lord's resurrection^ the Apostles were com- 
manded by him to wait at Jerusalem for the 
Holy Ghost ; and this Divine Guide and Monitor 
directed all their subsequent labours ^ ; and some- 
times restrained their motions '• The persons 
who. were to preachy and the places to which 
they were to be sent, were carefully and dis- 
tinctly appointed by competent authority in the 
Church, under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
With regard to the manner of conducting them- 
selves in their office, some disputes arose ^ : and 
St. Paul's Episles are full of admonitions to young 
Ministers. 

From these Scriptural premises we conclude, 
that as it is a dangerous negligence of Christian 
principle for any nation or Church wholly to 

' ' Luke X. " Matt. xiii. 58. • Mark ix. 28. 

* Acts i. 4. vi. S. xiii, 2. ' Acts xvi. 7. 

* Acts XV. 89. Gal. ii. 11. 
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disretfard our Saviour's command of preaching 
to the heathen ; so, on the other hand, it ia a 
dangerous presumption in practice, for any men, 
or body of men, to take upon themselves this 
momentous office, without due authority and a 
rightful commission, and thus to go forth to 
preach the Gospel, where they please and as they 
please. If missions are undertaken by unfeithful 
ministers from secular and unworthy motives, 
this is, perhaps, a worse fault than total inactivity. 
But even those who act from the best intentions, 
and who are lawfully sent, should consider that 
the work of a missionary requires a ready judg- 
ment and sound discretion, or it cannot be per- 
formed properly and effectually. The most dif- 
ficult matter, it must he confessed, is to kindle a 
zeal for the eternal welfare of mankind: but 
probably many more persons would contribute 
with alacrity their exertions to missions, if they 
were once convinced that the undertaking is 
upon a solid foundation, and under temperate 
and wise management, free from the ebullitions 
of heady enthusiasm. 

Let it be our endeavour to trace out this foun- 
dation and this management, according to the 
memorials left us by history ; and especially to 
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inqmre how Christianity was propagated during 
the time of the Apostles themselves and their 
companions. 

For the more full miderstanding of the subject, 
it will be well, in the first place, to take a com-* 
pendious survey of what may be called the His- 
tory of the Preparation for the GospeL We 
believe that Christianity is an integral part of 
one great consistent scheme of Providence for 
the moral improvement of mankind, and the 
promotion of their happiness in this and in a 
better state ; that it is a consummation of the 
Mosaic institutions, the design of which was 
gradually unfolded, and may be distinctly 
traced, particularly after the reign of Solomon. 
The truth of the supernatural agency, and of 
the theological argument drawn from it, may 
be questioned: but it is beyond dispute, that 
certain facts took place in the history of the 
Jews, and of neighbouring nations, which formed 
an introduction to the Gospel, and opened the 
way for its reception in the world. We be- 
lieve that Christ came in " the fulness of time ^'^ 
at *' the appointed time f but why the Redeemer 
and Saviour did not appear in earlier ages, and 

* Gal. iv. 2, 4 . 
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why his doctrine has not extended throughout 
all the world, are matters we can no more ac- 
count for than we can tell for what reason great 
discoveries in the laws of nature, and in me- 
chanical science, have been reserved for com- 
paratively modem times, and the capacity of 
using them, after they have been discovered, has 
been restricted to a small portion of mankind. 



CHAPTER II. 



ON THB .HISTORY OF THE PREPARATION FOR THE 

GOSPEL. 



The history of the Jewish nation, full of extra- 
ordinary circumstances, presents none more re- 
markable than their continuance and present 
condition, particularly if considered in connection 
with the prophecies of their destiny delivered in 
the Scriptures. It is not according to the com- 
mon probable course of events that this family, 
springing from the progeny of one man, multi- 
plied exceedingly in a foreign country, as a separ 
rate distinct race ; and that, after being reduced 
to a state of the most galling servitude for many 
generations, they escaped out of captivity against 
the will of the people of the country, and went 
forth from the midst of them in great numbers, 
as an organized body, to take possession of an- 
other distant land, and to conquer its warlike in- 
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habitants. When the Israelites were weak they 
succeeded, when strong they failed ; all in ac- 
cordance with known predictions. The promise 
unexpectedly given to Abraham had, at the time, 
no reasonable appearance of being realized, yet 
it has remained valid through intervening ages, 
and every year adds still to its accomplishment. 
After experiencing every vicissitude of fortune, 
war, exile, captivity, and internal dissensions, 
terminating in the extinction of ten tribes, after 
being tributaries in their own country, and, worst 
of all, after having that country wrested from 
them, the remnant of the sons of Jacob still 
continue a distinct people. They have tried all 
forms of government ; having enjoyed the pecu- 
liar privilege of a theocracy, they became weary 
of the Divine superintendence, and of the judges 
and leaders whom God, from time to time, raised 
up to rule and guide his people well and wisely 
in peace and war, according to the Divine law. 
They longed for a king, who should rule like 
other kings, upon principles of temporal policy ; 
and who, though he might exercise a tyrannical 
authority, would yet, by successful war and con- 
quest, and regal pomp and display, gratify the 
pride of ambition; and relaxing the bands of 
religious ordinances, would allow to his subjects 
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a free scope for the corrupt passions of the 
human heart, and connive at any vices or ex- 
cesses on their part, which did not interfere with 
his own sovereign power. By demanding a 
king, they, in fact, " rejected God, that he should 
not rule over them.'* They desired some novel 
laws, emanating from human, and, therefore, less 
pure, authority, in Ueu of those righteous sta- 
tutes, which were wisdom and strength to them, 
and should have been equally their glory and 
delight. Moses had repeatedly forewarned them, 
that their temporal prosperity depended upon a 
dutifrd obedience to the inspired ordinances, and 
that calamity would be the certain consequence 
of disobedience : and events, happening contrary 
to probability, verified this judicial sentence. 

In ordinary cases we find, that among almost 
all nations a crown has been usually conferred 
upon some fortunate and able warrior ; or has 
been seized or obtained by some person of high 
birth, of superior sagacity and eminent merit, who 
knew how to avail himself of opportunities dex- 
terously and vigorously, and to make his cause 
good by the power of relatives and adherents, 
mixing real services to the state with the less 
noble -arts of intrigue. But in this singular in- 
stance, it is the people who wish for a king, with- 

£ 2 
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out having fixed their choice upon a particular 
individual. The transaction is moreover very- 
remarkable, as being in exact conformity with 
the words of Moses \ and thus it assumes the 
character of the fulfilment of a prediction. 
These directions, delivered so many centuries 
before the event which brought them into use, 
contain also restraints upon the king therein 
contemplated: and we shall have occasion to 
observe what calamities befel both king and 
people after, and we may here say, in conse- 
quence of, the neglect of these prohibitions. 
The coincidence of the facts with the previous 
declarations, forms an evidence so strong for the 
divine inspiration of Moses, that we may almost 
call it indisputable ; for as the prophet could 
not, by human foresight and sagacity, have anti- 
cipated the event, so neither, in this case, could 
the prophecy have led to its own accomplish- 
ment. The appointment of kingly government 
is not in itself a moral offence or political error ; 
but under the circumstances of the Israelites, it 
was in them a transgression, a fault, particularly 
as it implied a mistrust of their Almighty King, 
and a disinclination to his rule. They were 

* Deut. xvii. 1 4. 
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accordingly cautioned and warned against the 
evils which should result from an indulgence in 
their irreligious wilfulness; evils which human 
prudence could not contemplate or avert, for 
they ensued in contradiction to the maxims of 
worldly policy, and the probabilities of things. 
It might reasonably, and according to experience, 
have been inferred that the authority of a sove- 
reign would consolidate the power of the nation, 
render them more united at home, and more 
formidable to their enemies abroad, and these 
happy results did actually follow the royal ap- 
pointment, although, from causes easily explained 
and anticipated in Holy Writ, the prosperity was 
of short duration. Indeed, the want of some 
supreme executive power is plainly and often 
set forth in the book of Judges, which describes 
the state of the people as both weak and tumul- 
tuous, when '' there was no king in Israel, but 
every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.** In like manner, the restraints imposed 
upon the king of Israel appear, in the abstract, 
to be arbitrary arfd uncalled for ; they are so 
unusual that nothing Uke them is to be found in 
the history of other nations, and they seem cal- 
culated rather to diminish, than to increase, the 
public power of the community. They are in 
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substance very different from those domestic 
limitations which the laws and usages of most 
countries have placed as salutary checks upon 
the sovereign, to prevent despotism ; and are 
directed against national aggrandizement, by for- 
bidding the use of those means, which politicians 
in all ages have employed for raising small states 
into great empires. Yet experience proved that 
these prospective restrictions were wise, expe- 
dient, and necessary, in order to keep the Israel- 
ites from a dependence on their own temporal 
resources, and to fix their minds upon the divine 
law, which was the only solid foundation of 
their strength. Events too soon verified the 
prediction of Moses, in that fine hymn^ — 
*^ Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked :" the nation, 
which, in its weakness, was upright and righ- 
teous, was made wanton and refractory by pros- 
perity : *' then he forsook God which made him, 
and lightly esteemed the rock of his salvation." 
That the full-blown exuberance of prosperity is 
a state peculiarly liable to accidents, and fol- 
lowed by exhaustion and decay ; and that men, 
as individuals and in communities, are too prone 
to barter their virtue, and, with it, their happi- 

' Deut. xxxii. 
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ness^ to gratify ambition^ vanity, and the love of 
power ; these are lessons taught by heathen, as 
well as Jewish, histories : but the extraordinary 
matter in this case is, that the sufferings were 
foretold as judicial inflictions which would follow 
certain acts of disobedience, and that they ope- 
rated to the proposed effect, by producing a par- 
tial reformation in the offenders, and thus pre- 
venting the dissolution of the Jewish common- 
wealth. As the Divine dispensation was gra- 
dually developed, the nature and conditions of 
the promised blessings were more clearly under- 
stood ; consisting not in widely-extended domi- 
nion, but in the more safe and more happy lot 
of moderate possessions, which might be for- 
feited by a failure in piety and virtue. Experi- 
ence proves that this is the law of nature as well 
as revelation. It is not the fall of the Israelites, 
but their repeated recoveries, and continual pre-* 
servation, which is miraculous. A retrospect of 
their history farther shews, that through this 
people, and by means of them, the Almighty de- 
signed to teach righteousness to the whole world ; 
and the supernatural protection extended to 
them has continually awakened the attention of 
mankind to their law and institutions. These 
are evidently calculated, in the main points of 

12 
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religion and virtue, for universal acceptation and 
use. The doctrine of one Supreme Being, who 
delights in holiness, recommends itself to our 
nature ; the commandments of the decalogue 
contain the substance of human duty to God and 
man, and may surely.be preferred (as Cicero ^ pre- 
ferred the laws of the twelve tables) to the vo^ 
lumes of all the philosophers, ancient and mo- 
dern, in right of authority, and extensive useftil- 
ness. These precepts, though -delivered in ft 
barbarous age, are so far from being barbarous, 
that among the most civilized nations they have 
been considered a standard of morality, only sur- 
passed by the perfect excellence of the Gospel^, 
for which they formed a preparation. The same 
observation applies to the general tone of humat- 
nity and virtue pervading the Mosaic writings,' to 
the strict maxims of impartial justice ther^a 
contained, and the kind and gentle treatment 
enjoined towards dependent and destitute per^ 
sons, the stranger, the poor, the widows and or- 
phans, captives and slaves, and even with regard 
to the brute creation. In the nineteenth chapter 
of Leviticus, we find the golden rule, *' Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." These 

' De Orat. I. 44. 
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pure sentiments of love to God and man insen- 
sibly spread beyond the pale of the Jewish com- 
nmnity, particularly after their captivity, and the 
general advancement of literature and civiliza- 
tion : as the ritual law declined, they made pro* 
grtaa, and served more effectually than ceremo* 
nies to prepare men's minds for a more perfect 
covenant than that of Moses, which should pro* 
pose,' not temporal advantages, but a redemption 
from sin, and the hope of eternal life. It is also 
retiiaarkable that the precepts of the Pentateuch 
are adapted to a superior and conquering people, 
rather than to a nation tributary and subservient 
to others, which latter character has attached 
usually, with the exception of a short interval, to 
the Jews* 

It is their written law, the holy Scriptures, and 
the principle of religion derived from it, which 
has given to this extraordinary nation their pe- 
culiar vitality. The Heraclidae, the most dis- 
tinguished of European femiUes, melted after a 
time into the common stock : but the sons of 
Jacob have repeatedly survived their conquerors 
and masters. While successive empires and 
dynasties have gone to pieces and been obli- 
terated, they remain impassive in the midst of 
the work of destruction, and renovation con- 
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tinually going on around them. The preserva- 
tion of this small remnant of a small people^ 
Hu'ough all vicissitudes of time, can only be at- 
tributed, we think, to the overruling Providence 
of God, who having originally chosen them out 
to be depositaries of the Divine oracles, has 
caused them to be witnesses of the truth in all 
ages and countries, even against their will and 
without then* knowledge ; while their uncom- 
mon and mysterious destination has made an im- 
pression which prepared mankind to receive the 
doctrines of the Christian revelation, and at the 
same time proved its authenticity. 

Now, since the Messiah came at a time when. 
According to the Jews themselves, he was ex- 
pected, in fulfilment of the Scriptural prophecies, 
and since, by their confession, their hopes of the 
Deliverer, and of promised temporal blessings, 
have been frustrated ; their subsequent condition 
has remained a monument of Divine power, and 
an index to direct the attention of mankind to 
the spiritual meaning of the word of God, and to 
the attainment of happiness in eternity. Scat* 
tered among all nations, in a tributary, captive, 
depressed state, having occasionally been exposed 
to cruel ignominy and extreme persecutions, 
without governors, without country, or alliances 
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or connexions, scarcely possessing civil rights, 
or what may be called a resting place for a home ; 
the Jews are still Jews. They have adopted the 
languages of those among whom they dwell, but 
they retain their own customs and habits of life 
exclusively ; they preserve their family marks, and 
are easily identified now, in their dispersion and 
destitution, as the same peculiar race, who were 
once lords of the land of Canaan. The con- 
tinued storm of adversity has indeed crushed in 
this people the noble daring spirit of enterprise, 
and they have, from necessity, betaken them* 
selves to a subordinate path of ambition by ac* 
cumulating wealth in traffic and merchandise. 
Unsupported by political power, or by offices of 
rank and trust, they follow gain, according to 
tioe character and example of their progenitor 
Jacobs who was of gentle and unwarUke habits ; 
and like him, when driven from one country, 
they take refuge in another, and, upon the whole, 
thrive in their feebleness. They have also culti* 
vated some branches of learning ; and ever re* 
tain a sense of superiority, as children of Abraham, 
over the rest of mankind. This has degenerated 
into unsocial habits, and obstinate bigotry, and 
exposed them in return to the contempt and 
hati!ed of the world, not at all appeased by their 
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occasionally having liad recourse to excessive 
suppleness, and over-acted subserviency of man- 
ner : but still the Jews have never lost caste, 
they have respected themselves, and by talents, 
industry, and inflexible perseverance, have made 
and kept their way in spite of obstacles apparently 
insurmountable. Wars and revolutions of em- 
pires bend them for a time, but they recover with 
inherent elasticity, after the tempest has passed* 
The Scriptures intimate that this remarkable 
people are preserved, in the inscrutable purposes 
of Providence, to execute some distinguished 
part before the dissolution of this globe, particu- 
larly in the great work of extending Christianity 
among all its inhabitants. 

It is our present object to point to some events 
in their history, after the reign of Solomon, 
which served as harbingers of the Gospel, giving 
promise and expectation of that day-spring, be- 
fore it broke forth. The Israehtes were pro- 
mised, by their inspired lawgiver, the possession 
of the small but fertile territory of Canaan ; but 
after having been miraculously guided, and 
settled in the country, the accomplishment of 
the Divine pledge was delayed by their own ini- 
quities. They could not acknowledge, or per- 
haps understand, that their repeated transgres- 
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sions occasioned the struggle withr the idolatrous 
InhabitiBuits to be prolonged, with various success^ 
for three hundred and fifty years. "All the 
elders" of Israel then make application for a 
king to the excellent prophet and judge, Samuel ; 
whose behaviour is. that of a man surprised and 
displeased at the request, but at the same time 
very firm and very honest After many re- 
monstrances, dictated alike by piety and prudence, 
but witiiout efiect, Samuel is allowed to jdeld to 
the importunity of a refi'actory race ; and fixing 
by Divine interposition upon Saul, anoints him 
to be king, a young man, unknown, of no reputa^ 
tion, who, far from seeking this honour, was 
astonished at its being conferred upon him, a 
Benjamite, of the least considerable family in the 
smallest tribe. The young monarch, for some 
time, attended to the admonitions of Samuel^ 
but his moody wilful temper prevailed; and 
when he presumptuously disobeyed the Divine 
command, in sparing Amalek, his family was 
rejected fi*om the throne ; and in their stead, the 
prophet was directed to anoint for the royal 
x)ffice, the youngest of the seven sons of Jesse, 
a shepherd-boy, living in total obscurity. Saul, 
with superior personal strength, and valour cor* 
responding, possessed the qualities of a barbarous 
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chieftain ; but the character of David is of a much 
higher stamp and better nature. His enterpriz- 
ing courage, and great talents, joined with dis- 
interested generosity of spirit, and tenderness of 
feeling, made liim an object of attachment as 
well as of respect, and give him the advantage 
in a comparison with the popular heroes of 
poetry and the chivalrous times. Yet how in- 
ferior is David to Moses in wisdom, in virtue, in 
strength of mind, and the qualifications of a 
patriotic ruler and lawgiver : the existence of 
the Pentateuch in times so long antecedent, even 
to what are termed the heroic ages, is a kind of 
miracle ; and seems like the germ of improve- 
ment, providentially sown and preserved, until 
the condition and circumstances of mankind 
were fitted for its shooting forth and gradually 
coming to maturity. The progress of righteous- 
ness, of spiritual religion, was exceedingly for- 
warded by king David. By his military achieve- 
ments he raised the glory of the Hebrew nation 
to a height it neyer attained before or since, sub- 
duing their enemies far and near, and extending 
the dominion of his sceptre over the Philistines, 
the Moabites, the Edomites, and the Syrians, 
" from the river of Egypt unto the river Eu- 
phrates," according to the promise given to 
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Abraham ' : yet in the midst of this splendid 
career of victories and conquests^ David's thoughts 
continually turned to the object he had most at 
hearty the building of the Temple of God. With 
this purpose in view^ he employed his powerful 
resources to accumulate immense treasures of 
gold and silver ; and brought up the Ark of the 
Covenant to Jerusalem with much solemn pomp, 
and festival sacrifices. Still David's heart was 
no more satisfied with the formal ceremoniid 
part of religion, than with the trimnph of his 
arms ; he worshipped God in spirit and in truth ; 
the spirit of his profound and ardent devotion is 
preserved in those beautiM hymns, which have 
been the delight and comfort of the Church of 
God in all ages, on account of the unction of 
sincere piety which mingles with all their varied 
subjects, sublime images, touches of moral feeling 
and natural simplicity. The humility of the writer 
before God, is of the peculiar and deep cast be- 
longing to the Scriptures ; and he is full of pro- 
phetical intimations of the Messiah, whom this 
great king calls '^ his Lord,^' and announcements 
of Christ's kingdom of hoUness. It is the more 
extraordinary that the '^ sweet Psalmist" of Israel 

* Gen. XV. 18. Numb* xxiv. 



should dwell upon this theme, because now was 
the time when the Hebrew nation touched upon 
the point of its greatest temporal prosperity in 
political and ecclesiastical matters ; and David, 
according to views of mere human foresight, 
might justly and reasonably have expected, that 
as the promised ' sceptre had at length been be- 
stowed upon the tribe of Judah, their rule would 
be established, and continued, and gradually 
extend, over the Gentiles also. The inspired 
monarch discerned that the prevalence of righte- 
ousness was the thing ultimately intended in 
the Divine counsels, a result which was to suc- 
ceed the downfall of that flourishing dominion, 
which at his death he bequeathed to his son 
Solomon. 



The date of the dedication of Solomon's 
Temple may be fixed in the year of tlie world 
3000, and before Christ 1004. Jerusalem is 
situated on a cluster of hills, altogether about 
four miles in circumference, whose rocky and 
precipitous sides form a natural fortification : the 
Temple was erected on one of these eminences, 
towards the east. Mount Moriah, the top having 
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been levelled for the purpose to a square area^ 
about half a mile in circuit. The outer wall 
and courts of the Temple occupied this entire 
space ; but the building itself was not of large 
dimensionSj being not more than one hundred 
and twenty-two feet in lengthy and thirty-five 
feet wide^ divided into three parts — ^the porch 
seventeen feet^ the temple seventy feet^ and the 
Holy of Holies. This last room^ called also the 
orade^ . wiw a cube of thirty or thirty-five " feet, 
entirely overlaid with gold on the inside ; and 
separated from the temple by a rich curtain or 
veil of beautiful colours, hung on chains of gold. 
The treasures of gold and silver amassed by king 
David to an immense extent, were employed as 
he designed, in ornamenting the structure, and 
providing for it the most costly and sumptuous 
furniture. Yet the value of the materials seems 
to have been surpassed by the skilfiil and ex- 
quisite workmanship in molten brass, fine linen, 
and cedar, carved into representations of Cheru- 
bims, palm-trees, and flowers. All circumstances 
of this dedication considered, it may well be 
deemed the grandest and most impressive spec- 
tacle ever witnessed on earth. King Solomon 

^ Lightfoot and Prideaux make the cubit one foot six 
inches, others one foot nine inches, English. 
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having assembled the elders of Israel, the heads 
of the tribes, with the priests and Levites, clad 
in the vestments of their office, brought the ark 
of the covenant from the city of David on Mount 
Sion, in solemn procession, with hymns and music, 
and deposited it in the Oracle, amidst the jubilees 
of the people, a joyful and unanimous multitude, 
thronging through the avenues of the city, and 
animated by one common desire, not only to 
witness, but to join, heart and voice, in the pub- 
lic adoration offered in the name of their whole 
nation, by their Monarch, to the King of kings 
in heaven. The consecrated memorials in their 
sight could not fail to awaken in the assembly a 
recollection of the history of their forefathers, 
and of the great and holy men of old, Moses, 
Aaron, Joshua, and the judges of Israel ; together 
with a grateful sense of the Divine government 
and protection, under which the nation had been 
delivered from the land of bondage, and con- 
ducted through the wilderness to that promised 
inheritance, of which they now, at length, en- 
joyed complete and peaceable possession. Thus 
the treasures of nature, and the works of art, 
were voluntarily offered and combined with the 
best feelings of mankind, upon occasion of this 
solemnity ; to crown its awful magnificence. 
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8ttperaatural power descended^ ^ the cloud, the 
glory of the Lord, filled the house of the Lord, 
a fire also firom heaven consumed the sacrifices ^ f 
and this immediate miracle proved that the living 
Ood was still present with his chosen people, and 
vouchsafed to accept their oblations. In the 
midst of this scene of glory, appears Solomon, 
(iraying, with all humiliation and self-abasement, 
in the noblest and purest strain of devotion : the 
dignity of his royal office, the splendour of the 
offerings, are altogether sunk in the humility of 
the sincere supplicant, conscious of being a sinner, 
and the representative of sinners. In conclusion, 
the king, and all Israel with him, kept a festival- 
sacrifice, during fourteen days, at which innumer- 
able sheep and oxen were slain : and " the peo- 
ple blessed the king, and went to their tents, 
joyful and glad of heart for all the goodness of 
the Lord *." 

* 1 Kings viii. 2 Chron. vii. 

' 1 Kings viii. 66. Mr. Gibbon, ch. 23. takes occasion to 
sneer at the numbers of twenty-two thousand oxen, and one 
hundred and twenty thousand sheep, ofieredby Solomon at the 
feast of his dedication. Yet Bishop Heber, in his Journal, Vol. 
II. p. 379, says, " a Rajah, about thirty-five years back, 
offered sixty thousand animals to sacrifice in one fortnight." 
In some instances in Scripture (for example, in the computa- 
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The solemnity of this dedicatioa was not a 
mere empty pageant^ but a sign of that substan- 
tial prosperity, with which God, according to 
the Divine promise, had blessed the Hebrew na* 
tion : and, at this conjuncture, they may be con* 
sidered to have arrived at the height of their 
temporal greatness. Then they worshipped at 
Jerusalem in the beauty of holiness ; '* the land 
had rest on every side, so that neither adversary 
nor evil occurred, and Judah and Israel dwelt 
safely, every man under his vine, and under his 
fig-tree.'* The roots of this strength were struck 
deep by the warlike exploits and able government 
of David, during his eventfiil reign of forty years r 
but, being a man of blood and war, he was, by 
Divine intimation, restrained frqm building the 
temple, and the execution of the work was r&p 
served for his son. The young monarch began 
well, particularly in praying to God for an xmr 
derstanding heart, as preferable to all earthly 
advantages. The petition pleased the Lord, 

tion of David's treasures) we may reasonably suppose that 
the terms hundred and thousand are used indefinitely, ac- 
cordmg to the practice of all languages, to express very large 
and excessive numbers. The terms for weights and mea- 
sures, as talents and cubits, may, like the words pound and 
leaguci among ourselves, have had different significations. 
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who appeared by night in a dream to Solomon^ 
(an- extraordinary privilege^ not vouchsafed to 
any other king of his nation^) and granted to 
him other blessings in addition. At the comple* 
tion and dedication of the temple^ Solomon^ in 
the tenth year of his reign^ and the thirtieth of 
bis age^ attained the summit of human felicity. 
He had formed a great alliance by marrying the 
King of Egypt's daughter : his character stood 
liigh among his neighbours for wisdom^ and 
knowledge, and for the magnificence with which 
he liberally spent his increasing wealth ; and his 
£une and influence reached distant lands. He 
reduced to a state of tribute all the inhabitants 
of Canaan who were not Israelites ; his power 
extended eastwards beyond the Euphrates, and 
southwards into Egypt, and on the Red Sea, 
and placed at his disposal the lucrative traffic of 
Arabia, Africa, and India. Having entered into 
an amicable treaty with the King of Tyre, Solo- 
mon partook of the benefit of the ships, with 
which those enterprising navigators, the Phoeni- 
cians, traded to all parts of the Mediterranean 
Sea, and beyond it. On account of all these 
sources of profit, it is said, ''the king made 
silver to be in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars 
made he as the sycamore trees that are in the 
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vale^ for abundance K** By the especial blessing 
of Providence, all this glory and wealth were of a 
peaceable kind, suited to the name of Solomon, 
and to the appellation of his capital, which are 
both alike derived from the word Salem, signify* 
ing peace. 

The most signal instance on record of the total 
insecurity and instability of human affairs, is that 
this high and palmy state endured for so short a 
time, that it may be compared, in the language of 
tlie book of Job^ to those water plants, which, im« 
supphed with moisture, wither while yet in their 
greenness* In less than forty years after the dedi* 
cation of the temple, its treasures were plundered 
by a foreign enemy, and the tribes of Israel divided 
into two kingdoms never to be re-united. Be- 
fore that time, Solomon himself, the great, the 
wise, the pious, lapsed into grievous sins, and by 
his evil example, infected the people as with a 
moral plague. Notwithstanding his intellectual 
attainments, this prince had not the energy and 
straightforward character of his father. His 
first error appears to have been the marriage 
with the king of Egypt's daughter : here was 
the germ of those vices, the love of women, of 

* 1 Kings X. 27. ' Job viii. 12, 
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ostentatious luxury^ and of foreign oonhectionfliy 
which stained his mature age^ and drew him 
into the most shameful idolatries. These melan* 
cholj reverses happened not to the king and the 
nation in the common course of the mutability 
of fortune ; they will be understood as a specific 
accomplishment of the Divine Will, by referring 
to a remarkable passage in the seventeenth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, which might have afr 
fidrded dear and sufficient warning, in the way 
of prophecy ; but men and nations seem to be 
&scinated by the sight of danger, so as to lose 
their self-possession, and run, by a sort of fatar 
lity and irresistible impulse, into the very jaws of 
destruction. 

The Israelites are all along commanded by 
Moses, under the Divine direction, to obey the 
government of judges; but in the passage 
alluded to, the inspired lawgiver plainly intir 
mates, that, in process of time, the people would 
not be content without a king, and instructions 
are accordingly given for choosing one ; and 
then follow these extraordinary prohibitions: 
•*he (the king) shall not multiply to himself 
horses, nor wives, nor silver and gold.*' Thesq 
are such restrictions as never entered the 
thoughts of any legislator, acting upon ordinary 

12 
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{>olitical principles ; for they seem calculated to 
impede the progress of national prosperity. 
•What would Englishmen think, if a passage 
existed in king Alfred's wffl, prohibitmg the 
augmentation of the British navy, or the increase 
of the commercial wealth of the kingdom T 
Yet so marvellous are the ways of Providence, 
that Solomon's fall, and the decline of the na^ 
tional power, are traced directly to the disregard 
of these prohibitions of Moses, which carry no 
such consequence on the face of them. Will it 
be said that the passage was interpolated. after 
ihe event, and adapted by a cunning forgery .to 
^cumstances * already past ? A sufficient aur 
swer to this very itiiprobable supposition is> that 
'Moses* caution is levelled against *' causing the 
people to return to Egypt ;*' but the chief eni&- 
mies of Israel lay in a quite opposite quarter, in 
Syria and Babylon, as an impostor would not 
feil to have noticed in a fictitious prediction pre- 
pared after the events. The real danger, against 
which the Israelites were guarded by this mys- 
terious warning, was a casting off the dependence 
on Divine aid, and an irreligious reliance upon 
their own strength and power, 

These dispensations, proving, experimentally, 
that prosperity is a more dangerous trial of 
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Iniman yirtiie than adyersity^ formed also a pre- 
paration for a new and better covenant than 
that of Moses« They taught men of piety to 
look for other than temporal advantages^ to con* 
sidev. hoUness its own reward here^ and to expect 
^';e kingdom not of this world/' These senti- 
ments may be traced in the vn-itings of Solomon^ 
<Kmipo8ed^ probably, in a penitent old age, as in 
tbe.hook of Proverbs, which contains moral 
lessons of practical wisdom, derived firom reason 
and eltperience, under an inspiration, of a tone 
altogether different from the authoritative com- 
manda of Moses, and the ordinances, sanctions, 
and promises of the ceremonial law. More par-^ 
tidilarly in the work called *^ Ecclesiastes," this 
king, who had passed through all vicissitudes of 
life, proclaims, as with a voice to be heard 
throughout the globe, " vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity;" and in many passages, plainly inti- 
mates that the righteous judgme'nt of God will 
extend beyond this state of things. 

Towards the close of Solomon's reign, discon- 
tents arose among his people, on account of the 
exactions of his expensive government; and 
enemies were permitted to move against him. The 
Edomite and the Syrian, and above all, Jeroboam, 
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who, in the emphatic language of Scripture, 
" made Israel to sin," instigating those internal 
dissensions, civil and religious, which were never 
healed, hrought weakness and ruin upon the 
infatuated nation, because " they continually 
provoked God to jealousy vrith their strange 
gods, and to anger with their vanities," 

The clouds which had been long thus gather- 
ing, broke at length, and descended in a furious 
storm. Within a year after Solomon's death, 
(B. C. 975) the folly and incapacity of his son 
Rehoboam, made opening for the plots of Jero- 
boam, who having taken refuge from king Solo- 
mon's anger in Egypt, now returned, and soon 
alienated ten tribes from their alle^ance to the 
house of David. Thus the appointment of the 
kingly office, so earnestly desired by the people 
in the time of Saul, in froward opposition to the 
Divine will, as a politic measure for strengthen- 
ing the power of the nation, by uniting them 
under one supreme head, proved the very cir- 
cumstance which gave occasion to the rupture. 
It was expressly foretold in Solomon's life-time, 
by the prophet Ahijah, who used the striking 
symbol of rending Jeroboam's cloak into twelve 
pieces, long before a struggle had arisen for 
the crown, when there was long war between the 
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house of Saul and the house of David : and now 
the people became familiar with the seditious 
cry, " To your tents, O Israel.** 

All Israel, in contradistinction to Judah, made 
Jeroboam king, but without, in any manner, con* 
suiting the Divine will, as Moses had directed. 
Fearing lest the people, when they went up to 
do sacrifice at Jerusalem, according to the law, 
BO^t return to their loyalty to the house of 
David, this ambitious man made two calves of 
gold, and set up one at the northern extremity 
of the country at Dan, and the other at Bethel, 
within the limits of his own tribe of Ephraim ; 
and moreover, raised to the priesthood low per- 
sons who were not of the tribe of Levi. This 
idolatry was not intended to abolish the worship 
o£ Jehovah : like Aaron's molten image \ these 
calves were probably an imitation of the chief 
Egyptian idol ; and this return to Egypt was in 
a moral sense another violation of the law. The 
result in both cases shews the sin and danger of 
worshipping God in a manner other than what 
he has appointed, and particularly with figures 
and idols. Those who can fashion a material 
emblem of the Deity with their hands, will soon 

^ Exod. xxxii. 
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proceed to model the Divine attributes^ and to 
construct a religion; according to their fency and 
humour, with allowances for sin, and an atten- 
tion to outward ceremonies, rather than to sub- 
stantial holiness. The road from bad principles 
to bad actions has a very easy descent ; and thus 
the IsraeUtes, who worshipped before the calf 
idol, added wanton and impious practices, after 
the custom of heathen idolaters. It might, in- 
deed, have been truly argued in the abstract, 
that God is every where, at Bethel as at Jerusar* 
Jem ; and that a calf of gold is in itself as iiH 
nocent a figure as the form of cherubim of gold 
with wings over the mercy-seat. But the latter 
was commanded by Divine authority ; the former 
was altogether a human device, adopted in de^ 
fiance of the precepts of that written law, which 
the Israelites professed to receive as a revelation 
from heaven. In fact, the new worship was evi- 
dently, a mere political contrivance, the creature 
of expediency ; and its ministers, instead of being 
honest and faithfiil teachers of righteousness, 
were instruments of Jeroboam's ambition. 

The ability of this unprincipled leader is proved 
by the complete success of the policy he piursued 
for dismembering Israel. The ten tribes which 
revolted from the house of David never reunited 
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with their brethren, and never returned again to 
worship the Grod of their fathers at Jerusalenu 
So far Jeroboam's scheme was accomplished; 
but as a warning that the keenestr^ighted politi* 
cnans in their worldly-mindedness often over- 
shoot the mark, and outwit themselves, he al« 
tc^ther failed in the design of aggrandizing his 
fisonily, the main object for which he sinned and 
made others sin. God cautioned him by that 
very remarkable prophecy delivered at his new 
idc^trous altar erected at Bethel, and by the 
judgment there executed on himself; and again 
by the premature death of his good son. Brave 
and skilful in war, Jeroboam was signally de- 
feated by the king of Judah, with a force only 
half his number. These failures prove that 
talents will not long prevail without sincerity and 
integrity of character ; they have not the blessing 
of heaven, and are distrusted by men. Such 
calamities spread a gloom over the last years of 
this powerful chieftain : his son and successor 
reigned but two years, and was then cut oflF with 
the whole family, by Baasha, who, in his re- 
bellions conspiracy, only followed the example of 
Jeroboam. 

After the division of the tribes, Rehoboam 
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continued to serve God for three years ; but then 
on account of the general wickedness at Jerusa^ 
lem, the people were deprived of the Divine pro- 
tection, and the king of Egypt, who had sheltered 
Jeroboam, and was, we may presume, instigated 
by him, took the defenceless capital by assault, 
and carried away all its golden treasures. When 
king David, at the close of his reign, was tempted 
in an evil hour to number the people, the amount 
of fighting men had doubled since the time of 
Joshua. Israel apparently had never been so 
strong as then ; they were in possession of 
Canaan, unanimous under a government, allowed 
by God, and enjoying a great reputation, which 
is power. Yet this was the turning point, from 
which they declined to irrecoverable weakness, 
and became a prey to their enemies. A decay 
so sudden, and so complete, is not in the usual 
course of events, and must be ascribed to 
the manifest hand of Providence ; particularly if 
we consider that this nation was forewarned by 
Divine oracles, that the steps they pursued in 
their wilfulness would inevitably lead to their 
destruction. They forsook the Divine counsel, 
and lost the Divine aid ; and their idolatries, re- 
bellions, and disunions, turned out so many in- 
struments of punishment to themselves. So 
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short is the lace of human glory ; so fatal is the 
indulgence of human passions to human happi- 
ness ; and so vain is the strength of man without 
Divine 6U{^[Kirt. 

m 

• Our object is not to pursue the Jewish history 
in d^teil^ but to trace generally an outline of 
those leading events^ which, affecting the na- 
tkmal character, formed a preparation for the 
GospeL The kingdom of Israel, having its ca- 
pital fixed at the hill Shemer or Samaria, lasted 
in its separate state two hundred and fifty-four 
years, with various fortune, but without any de- 
cided revival of godliness. The kings, with im- 
pious fidelity, all followed the example of the 
founder of the d)masty, and Ahab, having mar- 
ried the Zidonian idolatress, Jezebel, even ex- 
ceeded the wickedness of Jeroboam. The 
weakness consequent upon internal dissensions 
tempted the attack of foreign enemies : the 
Moabites revolted ; the powerful kings of Syria 
repeated their invasions, and swept the country 
of the two tribes and a half to the east of Jordan. 
A transient gleam of prosperity and splendour 
was visible under Jeroboam the second ; but 
confusion ensued after his death. The people 
continued to reject God's statutes and covenant. 
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and worshipped molten images^ and the hoBt of 
heaven, and Baal ; and, therefore, God finally 
delivered them into the power of Shalmanea&eDir 
King of Assyria, who besieged Samaria three 
years, and having taken it B. C. 719. carried 
the inhabitants away captive into Media, tat- to 
the north ; and in order effectually to exclude 
all hope of return, planted other and heathen 
inhabitants in the cities of Samaria. ; > <: 

The fall of this unhappy race, self-devoted ; Id 
destruction, followed as a direct conseqiieniw 
and punishment of their disobedience, in stikf 
accordance with the repeated plam denuneiap 
tions of those Scriptures, which they mckaoHhf 
ledged to be the word of God. The language 
of Moses to the IsraeUtes is uniform, sevMG( 
and cannot be misunderstood, that tejiip<»pal 
blessings would reward their dutifiil submiasioii 
to the declared will of Jehovah, and that feeoh- 
poral calamities would chastise their wilful lei- 
bellion, and stubborn neglect of the statutes and 
ordinances of the law, and particularly any Japse 
on their part into idolatry and heathen customs* 
Especial warnings were also vouchsafed by the 
ministry of that succession of extraordinary 
men, the prophets, who appeared about this 
time in great numbers and power, prompted by 
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the H0I7 Spirit to declare faithfully to an offend- 
ing people, the impending judgments of God* 
The prophets may be considered as substitutes 
and auxiliaries to the Priesthood. Originally, 
the Priests did not constitute a distinct order ; 
oad Moses is instructed to call the whole body 
of Inraelites, ^a kingdom of priests, an holy 
nation ^ f as in the New Testament all the 
members of the Christian Church are addressed 
tndiBcriminately as saints : and if all professors 
of the true religion took care to walk worthy of 
tbmr name and callings the number of the faithful 
trould be speedily encreased by the progress and 
dissemination of revealed truth throughout the 
world. Still in a large community, though the 
Idxmrs of aU may ultimately tend to the same 
Msnlt, there must for convenience sake be a 
4iTmon of offices: and, accordingly, after the 
delivery of the moral law, and the institution of 
the ceremonies and service of the tabernacle^ 
God appointed one family^ that of Aaron, to the 
Priesthood, and gave him all his tribe, the 
Levites^ as ministers. 

The whole polity of the chosen people differs 
from that of any other nation, being confessedly 

^ Ezod. xix. 
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founded, not upon riches or strength of numbers, 
or situation and extent of territory, but upon 
piety, a dutiful regard to the Divine superin- 
tendance immediately exercised over their af- 
fairs : and it is very observable with wliat con- 
sistency tlie facts recorded in their history cor- 
respond to that one leading principle, so as to 
afford strong internal evidence of the truth of 
the whole naiTative. The Israelites are delivered 
out of Egypt, and afterwards gain possession of 
a promised land, not by human power or con- 
trivance, but by supernatural means ; which 
support and blessing they were forewarned each 
generation might forfeit for itself by contuma- 
cious iniquity, while yet the promises of God, 
made to their great progenitor, Abraham, would 
remain sure to his family, and would eventually 
be all fulfilled. The scheme of Providence is 
gradually unfolded, making the law an introduc- 
tion to the Gospel. Moses, the great leader and 
lawgiver, who writes the account himself, has 
personally no power or influence, except as he is 
the instrument for working rah'acles. He neither 
claims nor obtains any inheritance of possessions, 
rank, or office for himself, or his lineage, which 
sinks into insignificance. Even the tribe of Levi, 
to which Moses belonged, were scattered. 
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proscribed TacOj according to the prophecy of 
dying Jacobs The dispersion and dependent 
state of the Levites^ who had no portion of land 
aasigiied to thenij but subsisted upon the tythes 
and ofibrings presented as a religious service, 
effectually broke their temporal power as a body ; 
though the plan was admirably calculated, by 
spreading the individuals of one family as public 
flinctionaries, to keep alive the spirit of devotion 
lunong the people at large, in perpetuity and 
uniformity through successive generations. Un-^ 
der an avowed theocracy it might have been ex- 
pected that the Priesthood should be all-power- 
ful ; and if Moses had been actuated by the or* 
dinary motives of human conduct, it is probable 
he would have established a permanent autho- 
rity and government in his own house and tribe, 
as suQcessful leaders have usually done, not 
merely through ambition, or for the sake of per- 
sonal aggrandizement, but as a measiure of useful 
policy in the management of the people under 
his rule. But we find the reverse of this to be 
the fact : Moses and the Priests assume no au-^ 
thority independently of the offices expressly 
allotted to them ; and his kindred are left in 

* Gen. xlix. 
G 2 
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comparative obscurity: all the affairS of the na- 
tion are uniformly and consistently referred to 
the immediate direction of Providence, who 
raises up deliverers in time of need, choosing oiit 
whom he will to be the depositary of his gifts ; 
and what particularly belongs to our subject, they 
are conducted according to an avowed system, 
the result and consummation of which is the ex- 
tension of the Divine blessing upon the sons of 
Abraham universally, in the fulness of time to 
all mankind. 

During the early titties we hear little of the 
Priests and Levites ; if the religion had been in- 
vented and supported by priest-craft, they would 
undoubtedly have secured to themselves great 
advantages and distinction, and, above all, poww 
in the state. But it would be difficult to shew a 
nation, in which the ministers of religion, as a 
separate body, had fewer immunities and less 
influence than among the Israelites. Their 
privileges, for instance the cities of refuge, were 
appointed rather for the public good of the com- 
munity, than for the benefit of their order. The 
exemption of the tribe from warlike services seems, 
in the tumultuous times, only to have exposed 
them to the common danger, without means of 
personal defence ; while the dignity of the priestly 
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office. marked out o£knders for exemplary pu- 
nishment. 

■ ■ 

The duties of. the Priests and Levites are thus 
summed up : '' To put diflference between holy 
and unholy^ between unclean and clean, and to 
teach the children of Israel all the statutes which 
the Lord had spoken ^ ;" and again^ '^ They shall 
teach Jacob thy judgments and Israel thy law : 
they shall put incense before thee, and whole 
burnt-sacrifice upon thine altar*.** The cere- 
mom'aJ part continued to be performed with suf- 
ficient diligence : the rites and sacrifices, com- 
mitted to the charge of this one family, being 
regularly performed, without intermission, served 
the main purposes of their institution, in restrain- 
ing the people from idolatry, and in keeping up 
among them an habitual and hvely sense of the 
great truth, that for the remission of human sins 
a sacrifice was necessary, and appointed, which 
the bloody offerings under the law prefigured 
only as types. But though ceremonies may be 
preserved by bodies of men in hereditary succes- 
sion, moral virtue is not surely transmitted from 
sire to son ; and even talents fail, or at least the 
exercise of them is impaired, and the impulse for 

' Levit. X. 10. ' Deut. xxxiii. 10, 
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sharpening and fitting them for active use is 
deadened^ among those who are placed by birth> 
as a matter of course^ in certain stations. The 
great motive for human exertions — ^necessity^ is 
wanting^ From whatever cause^ it is evident 
the priests degenerated as teachers o£ the moral 
law ; and God no longer vouchsafed through them 
the revelations of his will, but raised up, to supply 
their deficiencies, another set of men, the Pro- 
phets, collected indiscriminately fi'om all the 
tribes, and devoted to religion individually, with- 
out any reference to their families* Thus, when 
the sons of Eli had rendered themselves unfit for 
their office by notorious profligacy, Samuel was 
called, by a fecial miracle, to govern Israel as 
an upright judge and a spotless prophet ; and 
to reclaim the people to God's service by his 
amiable, virtuous, and disinterested character. 

In other societies, when the men decline, the 
System fails with them, but it was not so here ; 
for the plan, support, and object of the Jewish 
national institutions, were not of human, but of 
Divine establishment. This is the proposition 
on which Moses openly builds the whole struc- 
ture of the Hebrew government in the abstract : 
and the truth of it comes out in the history of 

12 
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the pec^le^ not in a laboured^ artificial^ suspi- 
cious manner^ as if the tale of events had been 
moulded by imposture, to coincide vnth the prin- 
ciple previously laid down, but naturally, easily, 
without an appearance, or it may be added, the 
possibility of design ; for the corresponding facts 
occur after the death of Moses, and have con- 
tinued, through intervening ages, to this day. 
In this extraordinary nation, although the re- 
l^ious principle was paramount, the priests did 
not support the system, but the system supported 
the ministers of religion, while, at the same time, 
it cleansed itself from corruptions introduced by 
the personal defects and vices of priests, kings, 
and judges. We shall hereafter find that, when 
judges, kings, and prophets failed, the priest- 
hood revived with primitive vigour, and served as 
a rallying-point for the preservation of the con- 
stitution, long after Judea had become a tributary 
state. 

Samuel, towards the close of his life, instituted 
schools or colleges of prophets, foreseeing, by the 
%ht of inspiration, that the true religion would 
want support against the refi'actory and t}rranni- 
cal Saul, who, in one of his fierce moods, nearly 
exterminated the priests \ Jeroboam, actuated 

* 1 Sam, xxii. 
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hy a still worse spirit, and finding the ministers 
of religion opposed to his impious usurpation, 
and faithful to the house of David, expelled the 
Levites from the cities in Israel ; and they with 
the priests resorted for refiige to Jerusalem \ 
At this important crisis, the prophets present 
themselves, clothed with a new and extraordi- 
nary character, and with powers suited to the 
emergency. Not marked out by birth, or trained 
always by education for their great office, but 
specially called to it by supernatural means, they 
executed their high commission, as if moved by 
an irresistible impulse, unsparingly, without fear 
or favour, keeping themselves unspotted from 
the world, and remaining aloof for the mc^i part 
from its connections. Of austere and peculiar 
habits, a race quite distinct from the tribe of 
Levi, the prophets chose a lonely and abstemious 
life, in poverty and seclusion, shunning the 
haunts of men, and devoted to religious medita- 
tion, except when they came abroad to preadi 
repentance and righteousness, to denounce im- 
pending judgments, and to foretel future events 
according to the Divine counsels, particularly by 
giving plainer and plainer intimations of the 

* 2 Chron. xi. 
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cowkig of the Messiah. As a fit leader at the 
bead of this train of inspired teachers, is Elijah, 
Of Elias, the greatest of the prophets, next to 
Hoses, in miraculous words and deeds, whose his- 
tory is attended with a mysterious sublimity beyond 
evfsn the usual solemn tone of the holy Scriptures. 
He- alone, of all men since the deluge, was 
privileged, like Enoch in the patriarchal age, to 
be exempt from the common lot of mortaUty in 
tSiOt tasting death ; and to add a still more signal 
instance of Divine favour, the spirit of his mission 
csorresponded with that of the immediate fore- 
runner of Christ, '' in making ready a people" pre- 
jiared for the reception of the Gospel. The ministry 
of Elijah, and of Elisha, his successor, who lived 
to a great age> accompanied with continued 
miracles during seventy years, (from B. C, 910 
to 832) no doubt had great effect in checking 
the progress of idolatry ; for the Lord reserved 
to himself seven thousand who had not bowed to 
Baal ^ But still the people at large, following 
the evil example of their rulers, maintained with 
hardened obstinacy, the public system of idolatry, 
in defiance of the prophetic admonitions and 
Divine warnings. Adventurer after adventurer, 

' 1 Kings xix. 
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who usurped the throne of Israel with desperate 
ambition^ Jeroboam^ Baasha^ Zimri^ and Onui, 
all perished with their entire families. Even 
Jehu, (B. C. 860) escaped not the contagion of 
the sin introduced by Jeroboam : this great cap- 
tain^ though influenced in his victorious career 
by the prophets, and ruling by Divine appoint- 
ment, after defeating and killing the impious 
idolatrous kings of Israel and of Judah, and 
after externunating, as an instrument of Divine 
vengeance, the whole £Etmily of Ahab, and the 
priests of Baal in Israel, yet '* took no heed to 
walk in the law of the Lord with his whole heart, 
and departed not from the golden calves."' Then, 
the warnings of mercy being sighted, and no 
hope of amendment appearing among the re* 
bellious, the time for repentance passed away, 
and that of vengeance arrived, and ** the Lord 
began to cut Israd short K"" On account of Jehu's 
services against Ahab, the Lord promised that 
his children, to the fourth generation, sfabuld 
succeed to the throne of Israel ; and it came to 
pass. But after the long reign of Jeroboam the 
Second, (B. C. 784) the house of Jehu was cut 
off ; and the crown became a prey to military 

' g Kings X. 32. 
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leadeiFs^ who, in succession^ murdered each other 
to seisse it^ and obtain a precarious possession for 
a few months or years ; until at length the As* 
Syrian kings made an absolute conquest of the 
country. The disposition of events is^ indeed^ 
i^ry remarkable^ by which, though the pro* 
phecies of the national declension^ consequent 
upon the sins of the Ten Tribes, were punctually 
tmd literally fulfilled, yet their ruin still furnished 
a j^eparation for the Gospel, which their esta* 
blinhment and flourishing condition could not have 
done. The connexion with the idolatrous heathen 
of Canaan produced the fatal results foretold by 
Joshua xxiii. ; ^^ They shall be snares and traps 
to you^ scourges in your sides, and thorns in 
your eyes, until you perish from oflF this good 
land." Events corresponded with the prediction 
of Ahijah, '' That the Lord would utterly cut oflF 
the house of Jeroboam, and root up Israel out of 
this good land, and scatter them beyond the 
river * f and with the more exact prophecy of 
Isaiah, ** Within threescore and five years shall 
Epluraim be broken, that it be not a people *" 
The complete and precise fiilfilment of these 
predictions will remain for ever a signal proof of 

' 1 Kings xiv. 10. \5. ' Isaiah vii. 8. 
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the inspiration of the holy Scriptures : but 
though the Israelites were thus extinguished as 
a separate people for ever, and the ten tribes 
disappeared as a nation, yet their religion re^ 
mained in the country, it even revived, , and be- 
came purified and improved. The Assyriai^ 
conqueror transplanted into Canaan, colonies of 
Babylonians and Cuthites ; and these barbarous 
strangers being afflicted by a Divine visitation qf 
lions, a priest of the Israelites was sent back. tQ 
teach them how to propitiate the God of thiQ 
land\ Probably a remnant of the tribes had 
been left, or some Israelites returned with this 
priest ; at all . events the inhabitants, in process} 
of time, recovered from their miiced and debased 
religion, and gradually threw off their idolatroiis 
practices. Afterwards (B. C. 409) a temple was; 
erected to the true God on Mount Gerizim ; the 
Samaritans preserved the books of Moses with 
great veneration in the old Hebrew character ; 
they rejected also the traditions of the Pharisees, 
and had in some respects clearer and juster nor 
tions of the character of the Messiah than thq 
Jews themselves. The very opposition and 



* 2 Kings xvii. See Discourses on Prophecy by the Rev. 
J. Davison. 
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fnutual jealousy between the Samaritans and the 
Jews^ excited each party to watch narrowly the 
principles and conduct of the other, and to guard 
themselves against being detected by their adyer- 
tories in religious errors and degeneracy. But 
these observations anticipate events which fol- 
lowed the period we are now considering. 

Of the sixteen prophets, including Daniel^ 
Ivhose writings have been preserved to us, as 
part of the inspired word of God, five * lived be- 
fore, or at the aera, of the dispersion of the ten 
tribes, (B.C. 719) and among them the great 
evangelical prophet Isaiah, who first, in distinct 
terms, declared the promise of the Messiah. 
These writings form the great chain of con- 
nexion between the Old and New Testament : 
they open more enlarged and purer views of the 
Abrahamic covenant; instead of laying great 
Stress upon the ritual and sacrifices of the law, 
they inculcate moral obedience and holiness 
of heart ; instead of holding out expectations of 
temporal blessings, they teach the people to 
aspire after spiritual blessings. They do not 
abrogate the Mosaic institutions, but unfold 
their true meaning and complete accomplish- 

* Jonah, Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, Micah, and perhaps Joel. 
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ment^ by extending the olgect of them from 
tune to eternity^ and their promises from one 
race to all mankind. In particular^ they an- 
nounce the great Deliverer, Redeemer, and 
Saviour of mankind, of whom Moses and Davidl 
spake with more obscurity ; and point out the 
exact time of his coiping, and personal marks by 
which he might be known. '* To Christ give all 
the prophets witness ^'^ But as Moses, while 
proclaiming an assurance of the eventual pos* 
session of the promised land to the sons of Jacob, 
yet vdthheld all hope of that inheritance from 
the existing generation, on account of their sins ; 
so the series of prophets, who, for four hundred 
years, during the decline of Israel and Judah, 
continued to foretel the Messiah, and to prepare 
the way for his kmgdom, yet denounced with 
angry and mournful voices, calamity and woe 
upon their guilty contemporaries. 

These sufferings, like the punishment of the 
wandering Israelites in the desert, no doubt 
served, in some degree, to correct the offenders, 
and with more effect to warn their children and 
brethren from falling into the same depth of trans* 

• Acts X, 43. 
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gressioQ. The kingdom of Judah endured one 
hundred and thirty-four years after the destruc* 
tion of the kingdom of Israel ; and as Judah was 
the weaker of the two^ and more exposed to ene* 
mies^ its preservation cannot reasonably be ac* 
counted for, except upon the ground of especial 
Divine protection, vouchsafed according to re* 
peated prophecies* This is the language of Hosea 
U 6, *' I will no more have mercy upon the house 
of Israel ; but will utterly take them away. But 
I will have mercy upon the house of Judah, and 
will save them by the Lord their God^ and will 
not save them by bow, nor by sword, nor by 
battle, by horses, nor by horsemen." The an- 
cient prediction of the patriarch, Jacob, con^ 
ceming the superiority of Judah over his bre- 
thren*, received its accomplishment, together 
with the continued Divine promises, securing 
the stability of David's throne to his Uneage *, 
through surrounding dangers, from which an 
escape appeared hopeless. When the kingdom 
of Israel began to totter to its fall, a moral sup- 
port was thrown round Judah, which more than 
compensated for its physical weakness. A strong 



* Gen. xlix. 10. 

^ 2 Sam. vii. 13. 1 Kings ii. 4. Psalm Ixxxix. 3, 4, 5. 
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contrast was early formed between the two do- 
minions: the Priests and Levites fled from Sa* 
maria to take refuge m Jerusalem ; and while tha 
crown of Israel became the prey of the strongesfi 
usurper, the line of David ruled Judah in just 
hereditary succession. While Ahab was intr*i 
ducing the worship of Baal, and attempting an, 
irreconcileable mixture of idolatry with the truq 
religion, Jehoshaphat, at the same period, inn 
proving upon the good example of his father/ 
king Asa, with exemplary piety, " sent Levites 
and Priests, who had the book of the law of tha 
Lord with them, and went about throughout all 
the cities of Judah, and taught the people '.' 
(B.C. 910.) A blessing attended this prince* 
until he was weak and unhappy enough to maks 
a league with king Ahab, and to marry liis son 
and successor to Ahab's daughter, Athaliah* 
The fruits of this unholy confederacy soon ap» 
peared : the Edomites shook themselves fre* 
from the dominion of the house of David f<* 
ever, according to * Isaac's ancient prophecy ; 
and Atbaliah, proving herself a worthy child of 
such parents as Ahab and Jezebel, not only 



' 2 Chron. > 
' 2 Kings vi 
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exerted ber influence to set up the worship of 
Baal at -Jerusalem, but destroyed all the seed 
royal, thus at oncie avenging the massacre of her 
family^ and by this crue> extirpation of compe- 
Utors for the throne, clearing the way for the 
nkttintenance of her own authority, together with 
Idolatry^ at Jerusalem. One httle son of the 
king^ Joash or Jehoash, was saved from the 
mtdjst of the general slaughter, by his aunt Je- 
bofieba, wife of Jehoiada the High Priest. They. 
took their measures warily, and hid the child in 
soine retired places in the temple so well for six 
yeen, tihat Athaliah had no knowledge of his 
existence. In the seventh year, Jehoiada S by 
a concerted plan with the Priests and Levites, 
produced Joash publicly in the temple as king, 
and placed the crown on his head. Athaliah 
was put to death-; and the popular indignation 
destroyed the house, and images, and Priests of 
Baal. Thus the Aaronical Priesthood repaid 
with fidelity the constant protection they re- 
cei¥ed from the i^mily of David, and under God 
saved his lineage from extinction. It might 
have been* expected that Jehu would have 
coalesced now (B. C. 870.) with Jehoiada, inr 

' 2 Kings xi. 
U 
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finishing at Jerusalem the demolition of the ido* 
latersj which he had himself so signally executed 
ijo. Samaria ; and thus all the tribes would have 
been again united together under one king, and 
with the same religious worship. But^ as we 
have seen, Jehu turned aside from this oppoiv 
tunity, tempted probably, by the ambition of 
founding a new dynasty, and retaining a separate 
independent sovereignty. Compromising with 
his conscience, as men under the delusion of 
passion easily do, this great leader destroyed 
idolatry on the one side, while, on the other, 
following Jeroboam's steps, he established a form 
of religion, without truth or sincerity, as a mere 
matter of state policy. 

The comparative weakness of Judah is very 
evident, for in two separate invasions Israel 
made a conquest of Jerusalem ; once under Je- 
hoash (B.C. 826.) who took ^ Amaziah, the king, 
prisoner, broke down the wall of the city to a 
great extent, and plundered the temple and the 
k^^s house ; and again, eighty years afterwards, 
Pekah ^ the last powerftil king of Israel, in con- 
federacy with Rezin, king of Syria, besieged Je- 
rusalem, made a great slaughter of the people, 

* 2 Kings xiv. ^ Ibid. xvi. 
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and carried away two thousand captives^ who 
were speedfly releasied at the remonstrance of 
the prophet Obed. These calamities were per- 
mitted, or rather occasioned, by the impiety of 
the people of Judah, and of their kings ; and 
they appear to have had the salutary effect of 
Ireealling them to a sense of their duty and to 
obedience. Upon this last occasion, the invasion 
of two most powerful and inveterate enemies 
threatened a worse result than the sanguinary 
tyranny of Athaliah ; and the utter destruction 
of Judah as a nation, or, at least, of the throne 
of David, appeared inevitable. Their hopes sunk 
before the formidable confederacy of Syria with 
Ephraim ; the heart of the wicked king Ahaz and 
the heart of his people " were moved, as the 
trees of the wood are moved witlf the vnnd ^T 
The moiiarch was j;oo faint-spirited and too ill at 
ease in his conscience to comply with Isaiah's 
invitation that he should ask a sign from God : 
he relied upon the aid of Tiglath-Pileser, king 
of Assyria *, which he purchased with abject 
submission, with the payment of heavy exactions, 
and with conforming to the idolatrous rites 
of Damascus. In this extremity, when Judah 

' Isaiah vii. » 2 Kings xvL 
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seemed hastening to ruin^ both in temporal and 
rehgious afiairs^ Hke Israel, it pleased God to 
raise up two signal instruments for redaiming 
his people, and establishing the covenant of bis 
promise. The great prophet Isaiah, at this 
disastrous juncture, pointed out the sure hopi^ 
of Judah, by appealing ^ tb the law and to the 
testimony * ;" he gave the comfortable promise * 
of the Messiah, the Prince of Peace, unfolded 
the evangelical doctrines of his * mediatorial 
office and vicarious sufferings, together with the 
future triumphant state of God's Church*, includ- 
ing the calling of the Gentiles to share in its pri- 
vileges, and the ultimate restoration of the JeWs. 
About this time also it pleased Providence to 
inspire the good king Hezekiah ^ who succeeded 
his father Ahaz, with wisdom and piety, so that 
he abolished idolatry throughout his kingdom, 
and carrying on the work of reformation with a 
firm purpose and steady hand, revived the purity 
of the Mosaic law, and restored the proper in- 
fluence of the Priesthood. King Hezekiah cele- 
brated the Passover with extraordinary solemnity 



* Isaiah viii. 20. * Ibid. ix. 6. xl. 3. 

' IbicL liii. 5, 6. * Ibid. xi. and xlix. liv. Ixv. 

* 2 Kings xix. 2 Chron. xxx. 
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at Jerusalem (B.C. 726.) and upon this occasion 
seems to have conceived the pious sentiment of 
reuniting once again all the tribes in the national 
worship^ for he sent messengers through all 
iBfCMel to invite them to the feast. The time 
was favourable ; for the kings of Assyria had 
removed Jeroboam's golden calves^ and Hosea^ 
the last king of Israel^ though feeble in govern- 
ment^ is represented as the least bad of all who 
held that sceptre. Probably^ Hosea assented to 
the proclamation of the Passover through his 
dominions^ which some of the weaker tribes 
accepted; but the chief Ephraimites treated 
it with scorn. Those who repaired to Jerusalem 
had their religious zeal so kindled, that they de- 
stroyed many idols upon their return. The sub- 
limity and touching simplicity of Hezekiah's 
prayers, his humility and entire confidence in 
God, remind us of the hearty devotion of David : 
his virtues were recompensed by two miraculous * 
interpositions of Providence in his favour, in the 
sudden destruction of the Assyrian host which 
came to besiege Jerusalem, and in the deli- 
verance of Hezekiah from sickness, and the pro- 
longation of his life. An imprudent act of 

^ 2 Kings xix. xx. Isaiah xxxvii. 38, 39. 
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ostentatious vanity sullied the last years .of this 
good king ; he exhibited to the ambassadors of the 
kmg of Babylon all his treasures^ and thus eX" 
cited the cupidity of those foreigners^ who^ aa 
Isaiah then clearly foretold, (at a time when Bar 
bylon was an inferior empire, and friendly to the 
Jews,) were destined toi make spoil of all the 
stores of wealth of Judah, and carry away the 
people into captivity. Manasseh, son of Heze- 
kiah, disregarding these admonitions, and de- 
serting the service of the living God for idola- 
trous and bloody superstitions, actually suffered 
imprisonment in Babylon ^ ; and, notwithstand* 
ing his penitence, consequent upon this affliction> 
his kingdom, during a long reign of fifty-five 
years, seems to have been in a state of vassalage 
to the Eastern invaders, particularly to Esar- 
haddon, whose conquests added Babylon and 
Chaldea to the Assyrian empire. Amon, Ma^. 
nasseh's son, a hardened idolater, reigned only 
two years, being slain by his own servants* 
Then it pleased God, by the apparently weak 
means of a child eight years old, Josiah by 
name, to produce a great revival and restoration 
of the true religion. (B.C. 641.) This admirable 

* 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
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and excellent king^ who in purity surpassed all 
his predecessors^ began early the work of re- 
formlition^ destroying the idols throughout all 
Israel as well as Judah ; and in the eighteenth 
year <tf his reign ^ proceeded to repair the temple^ 
having first cleansed it from the instruments 
nt idolatry. While this pious work was going 
im, Hilkiah the High Priest said, ^' I have found 
the book of the law in the house of the Lord.** 
(B.C. 624.) Prom this expression, and from the 
drcumstance of the king's rending his clothes, 
when he heard the words of the book read, 
we may conclude that this was an authentic 
original writing of Moses himself, deposited in 
the ark of the covenant ; and also that copies of 
the law were scarce at that time, and not usually 
read, so that there was a general ignorance of 
their contents, notwithstanding king Jehosha- 
phat's ' distribution of them, the exhortations of 
the prophets, and the appointment of scribes by 
king Hezekiah ^ The good king Josiah, deeply 
impressed with the sin and danger of neglecting 
God's revealed word and commandments, con- 
vened a great assembly of all his people at Jem- 

* 2 Chron. xxxiv. * Ibid. xvii. 9. 
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^lem^ and having publicly read to them the 
book of the law^ he, together with his subjects, 
entered into '^ a solemn covenant before the 
Lord, to keep his commandments, statutes, and 
testimonies, with all their heart and soul \'' 
This was recurring to the primitive practice and 
example of Moses, which hpd doubtless been dis- 
continued and fallen into disuse since the time 
of Joshua * : for we find no miention of any public 
reading of the Holy Scriptinres at the solemn re- 
ligious assemblies of David and, Solomon u nor 
even on the occasion of the pious king Asa's ' 
entering into a covenant very like this of. Josiah^ 
The sacred volume had been providentially pre^ 
served, through all the sieges and domestic 
troubles of Jerusalem, during which the other 
consecrated deposits of the temple had been. pei> 
verted to idolatrous uses, and destroyed : and 
now that the time approached for the demolition 
of all the most holy monuments of the national 
religion, the ancient ark of the covenant, and 
the temple itself, their place was supplied by the 
public circulation and promulgation of the 
written word. The Scriptures were never 

* Exod. xxiv. 7. * Joshua viii. 35. 

* 2Chron. XV. 12. B.C. 941. 
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again concealed or neglected ; from the reign of 
Josiah may be dated the commencement of a 
nefw era^ during which the use and knowledge 
of. them spread more and more among the Jews, 
and from them to heathen nations, and formed 
the great leading preparation for the Gospel. 
-^ 'Never had the people of God more need of 
spiritual assistance ; for their temporal affairs 
now drew to the last extremity of weakness and 
distress. The Assyrian and Egyptian empires 
kaving come into conflict, Judea lay as disputed 
land between them. Josiah, faithful to his obli- 
g^ons to the Assyrian king, listened not to the 
offers of being considered neutral on the part of 
Necho, king of Egypt, but engaged in battle 
against him at Megiddo ^ in the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, and was there mortally wounded ; God 
in mercy removing him from the impending 
evils of his country. (B.C. 610.) With this 
prince was extinguished the last spark of the 
temporal grandeur and independent sovereignty 
of the kings of Judah : the shadow rather than 
the substance of a crown remained to his un- 
worthy descendants for twenty-two years. After 
a short interval of three months, the Egyptian 



* 2 Kings xxiii. xxiv. xxv. 
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deposed one son of Josiah, and placed a second, 
Jehoiakim, on the throne of Jerusalem, upon the 
condition of paying to him an annual tribute. 
In his reign the formidable Nebuchadnezzar 
commanded the Assyrian power, which, like an 
irresistible flood, overwhelmed Syria and Pales- 
tine to the confines of Egypt. (B. C. 606.) The 
prophet Jeremiah foretels the seventy years, 
captivity ', and in vain exhorts the infatuated 
Jehoiakim * to repentance, particularly by that 
Divine communication, which Baruch, the scribe, 
mider his direction, wrote in a roll of a book, 
Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem without much 
difficulty, plundered the temple, and carried off 
as captives to Babylon some of the principal 
youths ', and among them the prophet Daniel. 
Jehoiakim was put in chains, but spared upon 
his submission : afterwards, in consequence of 
his rebellion, Jerusalem suffered a siege of three 
years from the neighbouring nations, and this 
prince, being probably slain in a sally, feU unre- 
gretted, and had no other burial than that of an 
ass *, according to Jeremiah's prediction. (B.C. 
599.) The same prophet's denunciation against 
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his imbecile son and successor^ Jeconiah, re* 
ceived its accomplishment ; for he was placked 
firom his throne, and continued during the re- 
naiader of his life a prisoner at Babf Ion. The 
Assyrian conqueror, provoked by the perfidy of 
tibe kings of Judah, or rather acting unconsci- 
oiosly as the instrument of Divine chastisement, 
stripped Jerusalem of its consecrated treasures, 
and of all valuable property : these were carried 
away to Babylon, and, together with the plunder, 
all the inhabitants of any station or substance, 
as slaves and captives: ^^none remained save 
the poorest sort of the people of the land.** 
Over this ruin of a kingdom, Zedekiah, the 
youngest son of Josiah, presided, rather than 
reigned, for eleven years, and filled up the mea- 
sure of iniquity, persisting in the evil courses of 
his inunediate predecessors, particularly by dis- 
obeying the Divine warnings delivered by Jere- 
miah. With a mixture of folly and impiety, 
scarcely credible, Zedekiah imprisoned^ the faith- 
ful prophet, and rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar, 
who, having gotten possession of his person, had 
his sons slain before his face, then put out his 
eyes, and carried him in chains to Babylon. 

^ Jeremiah xxxii. 
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Thus miserably felt the last king of the house of 
David^ dishonoured^ and more despised than 
pitied, in the depth of his affliction. By order of 
the barbarqias conqueror *, the temple of Jerusa- 
lem was set on fire, and consumed, with all its 
precious materials, and the venerable memorials 
of antiquity and hoUness : the same conflagrar 
tion destroyed the king's palace, and the principal 
houses ; and the walls of the city were reduced to 
mains, (B, C. 688.) The prophet Jeremiah, seeing 
^s sad predictions fulfilled, has lamented over 
Zion, thus fallen and desolate, in a strain of woe, 
which mixes, in an unexampled manner, the 
deepest and ipost plaintive sorrow, with solqmn 
feelings of self-abasement, and of dutiful resigna* 
tion to Divine justice. 

To all appearance, Judah was now overthrown, 
like Israel, and extinguished as a nation without 
remedy or hope of recovery. Judah had sinned, 
Kke Samaria, by idolatry and impenitent re- 
bellion ; the foreign conqueror, had seized and 
destroyed Jerusalem, with equal, or worse, se- 
verity and cruelty, and had carried away the • in- 
habitants froxa their native land, with the same 
purpose of utter extirpation. Yet Israel, the 

* 2 Kings XXV. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
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stronger and more numerous community, 
perishes ; while Judah is preserved, and, after the 
appointed period, experiences a political' resur- 
rection. ' These facts were not probable before- 
hand; they did not happen according to the 
lisaal course of human affairs : it will be difficult, 
or rather impossible, to account for them by the 
operation of second causes, or otherwise than as 
events overruled by Providence, to make part of 
(me uniform plan and great scheme for the moral 
government of mankind. 

The demolition of the temple, and of the ark 
of the covenant, which it contained, seemed a 
mark of the dissolution of that covenant ; as if 
all traces of the peculiar connexion between 
God and his chosen people were henceforth to 
be obliterated. It is also very remarkable, that 
the calamity was presignified, even at the time 
when the Lord accepted Solomon's offering, and 
sanctified the temple, declaring in a vision, 
'^ Mine eyes and mine heart shall be there per- 
petually^:" for the Divine warning is imme- 
diately added of judgments which should be 
executed upon sinful Israel, " I will pluck them 

^ 1 Kings ix. 2 Chron. vii. See Discourses on Prophecy, 
bj Rev. J* Davison, p. 193. 
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up by the roots out of my land which I have 
given them ; and this house, which I have 
sanctified for my name, will I cast out of my 
sight, and will make it to be a proverb and a 
by-word among all nations." If Judah, after 
suffering deportation to a foreign distant land, 
had imperceptibly melted away, and lost its na- 
tional character (a result which might reasonably 
have been expected, according to the example 
of Israel, and of other nations generally in 
similar circumstances), the race of Abraham 
would have been no more heard of, except in 
history, and the writings of Moses and of the 
prophets must have been regarded as curious 
monuments indeed of antiquity, and venerable 
records exemphfying the mercies and judgments 
of the supreme Governor of the world, but still 
restricted to times past. Their authority, as an 
inspired revelation, for the guidance of mankind, 
would have been interrupted, if the Jewish na- 
tion had been entirely extinguished ; and at the 
same time would have perished all hope of the 
realization of the promises of future blessings, 
temporal and spiritual, obscurely delivered in 
those Scriptures. Quite a different and opposite 
effect was produced by the dispersion of the 
Jews : for, from the period of the great change 
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produced by thb calamity in their outward con* 
ditiion^ the thoughts of the people were turned 
]986 to temporal prosperity^ and more to religious 
obedience. The word of God appeared a pre- 
mws and venerable deposit^ the comfort of their 
affliction, their only sacred relic ; they studied it 
carefully, and learnt to expect and prepare for 
^ture dispensations of the Divine wilL Its ap- 
parent inconsistencies were gradually explained 
fay the course of events ; the promises of God 
made to Abraham, and Judah, and David, were 
reconciled with the punishments inflicted on 
guilty individuals, and particular generations 
of their race. The true design of adversity, as 
a paternal chastisement, and its proper uses of 
jpeformation, began to be understood, according 
to the Psalmist's pious sentiment, ** Before I was 
afflicted, I went astray ; but now have I kept thy 
word \" The impressions made by this salutary 
lesson were very much strengthened by the ex- 
hortations and admonitions of the prophets of the 
captivity. These inspired teachers utter a veiy 
difiEerent language from Moses, who promised 
worldly advantages as a reward for obedience : 
they speak of a spiritual recompence, '' of a 

' Psalm cxix. 67. 
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ransom from the power of the grave*;* thut 
" the just shall live by his feith * f that " when 
the wicked turneth away from his wickednete, 
he shall save his soul alive * :" they explain the 
true meaning of the law^ by inculcating the doc* 
trine, '^ I desire mercy, and not sacrifice, and 
the knowledge of God more than burnt-offer- 
ings * ;" " obey my voice, and I will be your Grod, 
and ye shall be my people^.** In some pas- 
sages, as in the vision of dry bones « of the pro- 
phet Ezekiel, an intimation is given of the resur- 
rection in a future state after death. The pro- 
phets lay little or no stress upon rites and cere- 
monies, and upon a hneal descent from Abraham ; 
they teach the innate depravity of man, the n^ces-^ 
sity of repentance and faith, and of an obedience 
of moral virtue. These religious principles are not 
arbitrary, or confined to one people ; they carry 
reason with them, and are consonant to human 
nature and conmion sense, and adapted to all 
mankind ; they are a beginning of that prepara- 
tive discipline for the Gospel, which John the 
Baptist urged with more clearness and force. 



* Hosea xiii. 14. ' Habakkuk ii. 4. 
' Ezekiel xviii. 23. *' Hosea vi. 6. 

* Jeremiah vii. %%% " Ezekiel xxxvii. 
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An explanation of these tenets has often been 
found the best introduction by which a Christian 
missionary can open the minds of the heathen to 
imderstand and receive the pure doctrines of the 
Gospel. The Lord's controversy " is intelligible 
to all the inhabitants of the .whole earth : he 
does not defnand, he does not approve or accept 
bloody sacrifices^ costly ceremonies^ the outward 
ritual of superstition ; but what he requires of 
theoj O man^ is to do justice, to love mercy, and 
to walk hiunbly with thy God ^Z" 

^ Deut. X. 12. Micah vi. 8. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ON THE HISTORY OF THE PREPARATION FOR THE 

GOSPEL. 



The condition of the exiles could not be other- 
wise than mournful, according to that emphatic 
description, ^^ By the waters of Babylon we sate 
down and wept ^ ;" yet not so much on account 
of actual suffering, like their forefathers in 
Egyptian bondage, as of their privations, and the 
cherished remembrance of their lost home, the 
country of Canaan, the city of Zion, the wor- 
ship of the Temple, and their national inde- 
pendence. The Hon of Judah was not yet tamed 
to subjection. Still their misfortunes and weak- 
ness sobered and united the Jews, and pre- 
served them from a mixture with the idolatrous 
heathens, and an unprincipled compliance with 
those forbidden customs, into which, in the 

' Psalm cxxxvii. 
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thoughtlessness of prosperity, they had been 
continually seduced. The influence of the pro^ 
phets, unchecked by irreligious kings and am- 
bitious leaders, prevailed greatly ; and these in- 
spired teachers mingled encouragement and con- 
solation with lamentations and rebukes. Rays 
of hope, giving a prospect of better days, broke 
through the deep dejection of Jeremiah* and the 
wild and troubled imagery of Ezekiel, which re- 
sembles the storm of the elements in the natural 
world, being full of gloomy magnificence, terror, 
and sublimity. Under these circumstances, the 
Jews, continuing faithful to their religion, in- 
gratiated themselves with their conquerors in the 
land of captivity, by their well-regulated conduct 
as a body, and by the talents, virtues, and ser- 
vices of individuals. Indeed their religion, 
founded on a belief in the Providence of one 
supreme living God, became an object of respect 
to the heathen, particularly when accompanied 
with miracles and prophecies. The story of 
Daniel, whose character is one of the most per- 
fect any where described, is a counterpart of 
Joseph's advancement in Egypt : and God en- 
abled that great prophet to declare, in a mys- 
terious manner, a succession of events in the 
great empires of the world, the fulfilment of 

i2 
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which greatly affected' the fortunes of the Jewish 
people, before the expiration of the period of 
seventy weeks, after which, Daniel foretold — 
" The Messiah shall be cut off, but not for him- 
self." (chap.ix.) To this prediction of Christianity, 
are to be added intimations, in the same prOf 
phet, of a reward awaiting the righteous in im- 
mortality, which the Gospel clearly disclosed. 

The probability was, that the little community 
of Hebrews would now be absorbed among the 
native inhabitants of the country, as their more 
numerous brethren had been, and as is usually 
the case with those who settle in a foreign land, 
either as <;aptives, or colonists, or even as in- 
vaders and conquerors. It might also, with 
reason,' have been expected, judging* before the 
event, that if these captives were destined, by the 
special interference of Providence, to preserve 
their polity, and in some ftiture ages to spread 
their religion, still that extension would have 
been eastward. The Asiatics had at that time 
attained more civilization than other- nations ; 
and traces of their having imbibed a knowledge 
of the one true God from the Pentateuch, are 
to be found in the tenets of Zoroaster ^, and in 

' Prideaux's Connection, Part I. p. 224. 
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the Decrees^ of the Persian monarchs: the 
Hebrews were oriental in their descent^ customs^ 
connections, and language; and it is remarkable, 
that after the captivity, they adopted the Chaldaic, 
or square character of writing, instead of the 
ancient Hebrew, which the Samaritans retained. 
Nor were proselytes wanting, for we read in the 
book of Esther, that '^ many of the people of the 
land became Jews^." All these circumstances 
would have warranted the conjecture at the 
period we are speaking of, either that the religion 
of the holy Scriptures would have sunk into 
oblivion, like many false religions ; or that it 
would have made progress to the east, as Maho- 
metanism afterwards did. The will of Provi- 
dence was otherwise ; and without attempting to 
scrutinize presumptuously the Divine purposes, 
we may be allowed to trace some secondary 
causes, which drew the children of Abraham to- 
wards the west, and prepared the way for the 
propagation of the faith of Abraham, with its ac- 
companying blessings, among Europeans. These 
causes were principally three, namely, the re- 
turn of the Hebrews to Jerusalem, and their 
settlements in Egypt and Lesser Asia ; the pre- 

'Ezrai. 2. ^ Bather viii. 18, 
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valence of the Grecian arms and literature ; and 
the establishment of the vast empire of the 
Romans. 

I. The national spirit of the Jews^ instead of 
being abated by captivity, kindled into greater 
ardour of patriotism. Intimations are scattered 
in the Scriptures, of their being treated occa- 
sionally with extreme cruelty and indignity by the 
Babylonians ^ ; against this unworthy usage, they 
found refiige then, as they have in after times, in 
their own pride of character, and a lofty feelings 
that they were a race, chosen out by the supreme 
Being, from the rest of mankind, and appointed 
for i^ome high destiny and superior privileges, 
which, though deferred for a time, were reserved 
for them on the certainty of the Divine pro- 
mises, and would, at a mature season, undoubt- 
edly be all ftOfilled. These high expectations, the 
prophets continued to foster as a matter of sacred 
duty, and in particular, taught the people to 
look forward to a return to their native land at 
no distant period. Jeremiah actually Umited the 
duration of the captivity ; adding this significant 
proof of his belief in his own inspired predictions, 
that before leaving Jerusalem he bought an 

* Psalm cxxxvii. Lament, ii. 11. 
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estate ^ and concealed the written evidence of 
the purchase, in fiill assurance the property 
would be re«possessed by his posterity. 

The Jews could not but behold with satisfac- 
tion the overthrow of the Babylonian empire by 
Cyrus, who having succeeded to the supreme 
authority over both Medes and Persians, now 
became master of all the east. (B. G. 536.) It 
pleased God, chiefly by the influence of his pro- 
phet Daniel, to incline the heart of this great 
sovereign to restore the Jews to their own coun- 
try, and to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, in 
fulfilment of recent prophecies. Taking the 
benefit of the decree of Cyrus, which acknow- 
ledges the Lord God of Israel to be the Lord 
God of heaven % not quite fifty thousand persons 
returned to Jerusalem, including some IsraeUtes 
and servants : so diminished was the population, 
in comparison of their former numbers in Canaan. 
Yet this is more than double the number of the 
persons carried away captive by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The foundations of the new temple were laid 
soon after their return, with great acclamations 
and thanksgivings of the people : but, upon this 

* Jeremiah xxxii. ' Ezra i, 
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joyful occasion, many of the priests, and Levites, 
and fathers, who had seen the first temple, 
" wept with a loud voice '," overcome by various 
conflicting feelings and thoughts, suggested by 
the eventful changes of their fortunes, by a re- 
membrance of ancient friends and holy men now 
removed from the earth, and by a comparison of 
the diminished splendour of this new edifice ; 
which, though of the same dimensions, was in- 
ferior to the first temple in riches and ornaments, 
had not the same crowded assembly of worship- 
pers, with the magnificence of royalty at their 
head, and, above all, wanted the sensible manifes- 
tation of the Divine presence. 

An unexpected obstacle impeded the work on 
the part of the Samaritans, whom the Jews re- 
fused to associate with themselves in this reli- 
gious labour ; being unwilling to mix in the ser- 
vice of the true God with those who had ad- 
mitted an incongruous and idolatrous worship. 
The Samaritans or Cuthites, decided heathens 
of low origin, as the Jews contemptuously called 
them, consisting of obscure remains of the ten 
tribes, blended with the Assyrian colonists, being 
the more numerous body, would have over- 
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poivered the Jews^ if incorporated in the same 
community^ and made themselves masters of the 
city^ Jerusajem^ which was probably their great 
object. Then the remnant of the Israehtes 
would no longer have remained a distinct people ; 
the purity of their race^ and^ in particular^ the 
genealogy of the Messiah would have been ex- 
tinguished and lost. These ^^adversaries of 
Judah and Benjamin" (as they are styled*) 
thwarted 'Hhe children of the captivity** by 
&lse underhand accusations of rebellion^ which 
they supported with bribes at court ; and thus 
delayed the completion of the temple for twenty 
years. But the Jews, stimulated to perseverance, 
by their prophets, Haggai and Zachariah, made 
application to Darius, king of Persia, in the se- 
cond year of his reign, and obtained a confirma- 
tion of Cjrrus* original decree in their favour, 
and finished the building, celebrating a solemn 
and joyful dedication with sacrifices and offerings 
and the observation of the Passover. (B.C. 515.) 
The prophet Haggai foretels (chap, ii.) '^ that 
the glory of this latter house should be greater 
than of the former," inasmuch as it should re- 
ceive the Messiah, '' the desire of all nations." 

' Ezra iv. 
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The long reign of the Persian monarchy Darius 
Hystaspes^ and also that of Xerxes (probably 
the Ahasuerus of the book of Esther) passed 
away ; about which time were laid the founda- 
tions of the two states of Greece and Rome^ 
destined to attain a height of power^ and to 
exercise an extensive influence^ which^ at dif-- 
ferent periods^ materially affected the condition 
of the Jews. Jerusalem enjoyed an interval of 
tranquillity^ while the worship of God was esta- 
blished in the temple there : and in the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus^ (B. C. 457.) 
Ezra^ the Priest, '^ a scribe of the law of the God 
i)f heaven/ received a most favourable and exten^ 
sive commission from that monarch over the 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs of his nation, with 
^' silver and gold freely offered to the God of 
Israel, whose habitation is in Jerusalem \'' 

Afterwards (B.C. 444.) the same king permits 
Nehemiah, his cup-bearer, to visit the land of 
his fathers, for the express purpose of rebuilding 
the walls of Jerusalem. The Persian govern- 
ment had begun to feel the warlike power of 
Greece, and having been lately defeated with 

' Ezra vii. 
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great loss^ off Cyprus^ by the Athenian General ^, 
Cimon^ who pursued their ships to the Phoeni* 
dan coast, they adopted the policy of fortifying 
Jerusalem as a strong frontier town, defended by 
a garrison of people, upon whose national spirit 
and fidelity they could alike depend. The re-edi- 
fication of the fortress was a service of danger, on 
account of the attacks made upon the Jews by 
their old rancorous enemies, the Samaritans, and 
other neighbours. Nehemiah was obliged to 
keep half the number of those under his com- 
mand, armed and on the watch, while the other 
hdf were employed in building the walls, and 
the builders worked with their swords by their 
sides : so much spirit and industry united soon 
completed the undertaking. After the walls 
were finished, a public dedication of them to 
God, in whom the confidence of the people re- 
posed for protection, was solemnized with pro- 
cessions, and hymns chaunted, and music, and 
universal rejoicing, so that ^' the joy of Jerusalem 
was heard afar off.'* Very different would have 
been the feelings of these Jews, could they have 
penetrated into futurity, and been warned by 
anticipation that of all fortified places in the 

' Plutarch, Cimon. 
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world, their beloved city, now. prepared again 
for defence, was destined to be the one most ex- 
posed to the miseries of protracted siege, and 
the massacres and oppressions of enraged con- 
querors. . ' 

The strength of Judah consisted not in walls 
of stone. The religious reformation of the 
nation was, in the emphatic language of Ezra, 
^' a reviving" from God (ix. 9.) and continued 
an animating principle of social union far more 
strong and durable than political advantages, or 
territorial possessions. This eminent prophet pro* 
ceeded with equal zeal and prudence in the work 
of restoration, and had influence to induce the 
Priests, and Levites, and people, to divorce their 
strange or heathen wives ; which intermarriages, 
contrary to the scriptural law ^ were probably 
the chief cause that the ten tribes could be no 
longer discriminated. Especially Ezra was in-- 
spired to exert himself in the sacred cause of 
preparing for general use the volume of the 
written word of God, by adopting the beautiftil 
Chaldaic character, by collecting the genuine 
compositions of the prophets, and by compiling 

^ Deut. vii. 3. Ezra ix. x. 
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from ancient records the two books of Chroni* 
cles, and perhaps also of Kings. The universal ^ 
tradition of the Jews ascribes this settlement of 
the canonical authority of the Scriptures to 
Ezra^ whom they, therefore, venerate as a second 
Moses, considering him as iSrst president of the 
great sjoiagogue, consisting of one hundred and 
twenty . members, among whom were the three 
prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, whose 
writings were afterwards included in the sacred 
canon .in the time of Simon the Just. Besides 
being the appointed instrument in this most im- 
portant laboiur of piety, Ezra established the 
practice, necessary to make it useful, of reading 
the Scriptures publicly and regularly, which, 
among the Jews, from that day, continued under 
all their vicissitudes to the time of Christ, and 
famiharized the people with the expectation of 
the Redeemer.' After Nehemiah had finished 
the walls, instead of relying upon his own work 
as a defence, he apphed himself to the more im- 
portant business of spreading reUgious instruc- 
tion, after the example of Moses ^ and Joshua : 

* Prideaux, Connect. Part I. B. 5. p. 321 . Horne on the 
Scriptures. Vol. II. p. 5, 6. 

* Deut. xxxi. 12. Josh. viii. 34. 
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for this purpose, Ezra *, the Priest, the gover- 
nor's worthy associate, being raised with seven 
assistants on a pulpit or platform of wood in the 
street, read and. explained the book of the law 
publicly to all the people, men and women. 
The impression was much greater than the 
teachers had anticipated ; ^^ for all the people 
wept, when they heard the words of the law,** 
humiliated before God at once by a sense of 
ignorance and sinfuhiess, and there was some 
difficulty in comforting them for the time. In 
obedience to what they heard, and under the 
direction of their rulers, the people kept the feast 
of tabernacles ; and afterwards having observed^ 
a religious £Eist, with confession of sins, they en- 
tered into a solemn covenant, ^' written out and 
sealed by the Princes, and Levites, and Priests, 
binding themselves by an oath and a curse to 
walk in God's law, and to do all the command- 
ments of the Lord." 

By this sacred engagement, the Jewish consti*^ 
tution may be said to have been re-established. 
Nehemiah, having been absent for some years at 
Babylon, upon his return to Jerusalem, set him- 

* Nehem. viii. ix. 
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self to refonn some abuses, which had crept in, 
with his accustomed energy, by enforcing the 
payments of offerings and tithes, the observance 
cxf the Sabbath, and the law against intermar'- 
riages with strangers. In particular, he expelled 
Manasseh, the grandson of the high priest, be* 
cause he had married a daughter of Sanballat, 
chief of the Samaritans, who then, with permish 
sion of the Persian king, built a temple on Mount 
Gerizim, which seems to have remained till our 
Saviour^s time, in Samaria, and constituted 
Manasseh the high-priest \ Thenceforth, says 
Josephus, the discontented at Jerusalem, those 
who married strange wives, and profaned the 
Sabbaths, and were refractory to religious dis- 
cipline, took refiige in Samaria : he adds, that it 
was the custom of the Samaritans to deny all rela- 
tionship with the Jews, if in adversity, but when 
good fortune prevailed in their affairs, to claim a 
common descent from Jacob*. These state- 
ments carry an appearance of exaggeration ; but 
we find traces in the book of Ecclesiasticus % and 



* Josephus, Antiq. xi. 8. The chronology is very con- 
fused ; but the event is certain, and may be placed, according 
to Dr. Prideaux, B. C. 408. 

' Antiq. ix. 14. 3. 

' " That foolish people that dwell in Sichem." Ecclus. 1. 26. 
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in many parts of the New Testament, of that 
rancorous discord and implacable animosity, 
which prevented the two people from having any 
sort of communication with each other. From 
these evil passions and contentions. Providence 
produced good ; for the Samaritans were re-' 
claimed from idolatrous practices, and diligently 
adhered to the holy Scriptures, apart from tradi- ' 
tions, while the Jews were piqued, in opposition ' 
to those wacthful adversaries, to preserve with' 
purity that worship on which they prided them-* ' 
selves. ' 

Josephus ' ably defends his countrymen from . 
the charge of being singular in excluding from' 
their society those who have different notions of' 
religion, and different modes of living, by the' 
examples of the Greek states of greatest reputa- 1 
tion, LacedEemon and Athens : for the Spartans ' 
woidd not admit foreigners, nor allow their own ' 
people to travel ; and the Athenians (B. C. 420.) 
condemned Diagoras to death, and banished 
Protagoras, for atheism, and suffered not Socrates i 
to live, chiefly because he was accused of hold- ' 
ing conversations, contrary to their laws, about' 
the gods. 

As the Persian government held the sword. 
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there were no open hostilities between the Jews 
and the Samaritans^ but they settled down 
mutually into an obstinate sullen aversion ; yet 
both parties. looked forward to a better state of 
things, under the promised Deliverer, either in 
this world or the next The Samaritans made 
no claim to miraculous interposition in their 
&vour ; and the Jews could no longer consult 
the Divine Spuit by Urim and Thummim ; the 
heiivenly glory of the Shechinah, or Presence of 
the Deity, visited not the second temple, nor did 
the holy fire rest on its altar, and the spirit of 
prophecy was departing. Under these priva- 
tionsithe people of God waited for ^' the bringing 
in of a better hope ^' than the law, in the consola- 
tions of the holy Scriptures : as the pomp of cere* 
mollies and sacrifices was necessarily abridged, 
they became more attentive to observe the moral 
ordinances and the letter of the law, and as- cir- 
cumstances deprived them of temporal power 
and prosperity, they were induced to expect and 
{Hrepajre for the Divine favour in a future state of 
bmg. Before the Babylonian captivity, the 
JewB had been so ready to mix with idolaters, 
and to fall into their profane customs, that they 

* Hebrews vii. 19. 
K 
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could not be retained faithful to their own pure 
religion, by evident miracles, and severe chastise- 
ments; but after that period they generally 
shewed an aversion to idolatry ; an improvement 
which can only be attributed to an mcreased 
knowledge of the Scriptures, in consequence of 
their being read in the public worship. It must 
be admitted that their devotion degenerated often 
into minute and superstitious particulars, offen* 
sive peculiarities in matters of little moment^ 
and repulsive and unsocial manners. 

The character of Nehemiah stands deservedly 
high ; together with Ezra, he may be considered 
the restorer of his nation ; exemplifying all the 
virtues of a good governor, by liberality, in-i 
dustry, vigilance, and above all by a consistent 
piety. Of the same aera is Malachi, the last o£ 
the prophets ; (B.C. 400) he gives plain intinaa* 
tions of the diffiision of the knowledge of true 
religion among the Gentiles, and of the coming 
of one in the spirit and power of Elias, as the fore^ 
runner of a great visitation. These prophecies 
were never afterwards lost sight of, and together 
with other corresponding predictions, particularly 
that determinate period of seventy weeks, stated 
by Daniel, (chap, ix.) they excited the expecta- 

12 
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tion^ not only of the Jews^ but also of all those 
to whom the Jewish Scriptures became known, 
and kq)t alive in the hearts of God's people a 
spark of hope, while they watched for the con- 
sdation of IsraeL 

• II. How far this religious influence extended, 
we shall be better able to judge, by a brief survey 
of some of the efiects produced by the prevalence 
of the arms and literature of Greece. As the 
inspired writings here fail us, we must look for 
infonnation concerning the history and state of 
Judea, during this interval of time before the 
coming of our Lord Jesus. Christ, to other 
sources; and, happily, we now come to some 
firm ground of profene history. The value, in- 
deed, of the sacred writings, is not always ap- 
preciated sufficiently as a mere history of man- 
kind, during the primitive ages, of which there 
is no other authentic record ; but some few facts 
are transmitted, dimly seen through the mist of 
antiquity, like forms with distorted shapes, and 
of dimensions exaggerated beyond the reality. 
There stand the pyramids of Egjrpt ; but these 
enormous monuments of human labour and per- 
severance do not tell their own story. The nar- 
rative of Moses, being the only distinct, intel- 

k2 
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ligible, probable account^ of the formation of the 
world, and of the events of the earliest periods, 
is for that reason, among others, to be ascribed to 
inspiration; as the extraordinary fortunes and 
continuance of the sons of Jacob present evi- 
dence of Divine interposition in their afiFairs, be- 
cause no other family has prospered under the 
same vicissitudes, nor experienced so long dura* 
tion. 

Cyrus, the appointed restorer of the Jews, 
having pushed his conquests to the western ex- 
tremity of lesser Asia, there defeated Croesus, 
the rich and good king of Lydia, and took his 
capital, Sardis, Thus the Persian power came in 
contact with the Greek colonies; disputes and 
contests ensued between them ; and, on one oc- 
casion, the Athenians, who had just expelled 
the Pisistratidae, and estabUshed a democracy, 
were persuaded to send twenty ships to the 
assistance of the lonians. The Spartan king 
had been applied to and prudently declined ; 
but the Athenian democracy, in their eager; 
fickle, and restless mood, rushed into an enter- 
prise apparently of little moment, but which 
was the proximate cause of the irruption of the 
Asiatics into Europe. The Greeks crossed the 
iEgean or Archipelago, and, in conjunction' with 
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tl^ir confederates, took and plundered Sardis ; a 
fibre arose accidentally in the tumult, and as the 
houses were composed of wood and combustible 
materials, it quickly spread and consumed the 
city. It was not likely this outrage would be 
passed over without vengeance by that haughty 
empire, which had only heard of the petty states 
of Greece to despise them : perhaps a pretext 
was seized for employing the Persian armies, 
which in inactivity became dangerous at home. 
It was not till ten years subsequent to the burn- 
ing of Sardis, and after many abortive attempts 
at invasion, that a Persian fleet, after destroying 
Eretria, in the Island Euboea, disembarked a 
very large force on the opposite coast of Attica ; 
which brought with them Hippias, son of Pisis- 
tratus, with the design of replacing him in the 
supreme power at Athens. The storm had been 
foreseen ; but there was so much jealousy and 
disunion between the Grecian states, that they 
were slow to move in the common cause, and 
the Athenians were left to fight the battle single 
handed. They were not, therefore, dismayed, 
but their small army marched forth to the nar- 
row plain of Marathon, (B.C. 491.) ten miles 
from Athens; and there ten thousand Greeks, 
under the command of Miltiades, utterly de- 
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feated and routed the vast force of the Persians^ 
horse and foot, vdth great slaughter, and drove 
them to their ships. This victory, perhaps the 
most glorious on record, and achieved equally 
by the skill of the general, and the steadiness of 
the soldiers, had a great effect in all subsequent 
engagements, in encouraging the Greeks, and 
dispiriting the Asiatics, who could no longer rely 
on their superior numbers. Those gallant men, 
who thus first came forward to risk their lives 
for their country, have made the name of Marar 
thon renowned throughout the world ; and their 
example still kindles in ingenuous minds pa. 
triotism, and the love of liberty and honour. 

The free, warlike, and enterprising spirit of the 
Greeks, was strengthened by the novel power 
of literature, which now began to arise among 
them, and quickly attained a perfection of good 
taste. Herodotus, the father of history, recited 
his compositions publicly in the eighty-second 
olympaid, (B.C. 446) ; and gained more applause 
and admiration from the assembly than the vic- 
tors in the games. Thucydides, then a boy, was 
present, and caught an emulation, which enabled 
him, in mature years, to excel his master, and 
all other historians ; for, in describing facts and 
characters on the little territory of Greece, he 
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has laid open the policy of different states^ the 
causes of events^ and the motives of human 
actionsj with so much truth and penetrating 
sagacity, that his work contains matter applicable 
to all times and countries, exhibited with sound 
good sense, and an energy and precision, which 
tax the powers of that incomparable language. 
About the same time, in the magnificent age of 
Pericles, flourished the dramatic poets, orators, 
and philosophers ; and among these last, that ex- 
traoErdinary man, Socrates, who, to use Cicero's 
expressions, (Tusculan. v. 4.) first brought philo- 
sophy down from the clouds, and vain specula- 
tions on the stars and heavenly bodies, to attend 
to the business of life and manners in towns and 
&milies, and teach virtue on earth ; though he 
was unable to teach virtue the way to eternal 
happiness in heaven. Socrates, and his scholar 
Plato, who was conversant with the learning of 
the Egyptians, and the Persians, and probably 
had some knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures, 
may be considered the fountains of moral philo^ 
sophy among Europeans ^ Xenophon succeeded, 
and Demosthenes, and Aristotle, all of them, to 
this day, unequalled in their respective excel- 

' Cicero Academ. lib. i. sec. 4. 
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lencies. These writers, throwing aside obscuri- 
ties, redundancies, and mean thoughts and ex- 
pressions, and empty exaggerations, please and 
instruct the reader by an easy, graceful, natural 
simplicity, by clear reasoning, and by a judicious, 
and therefore forcible, appeal to the passions. 
The tendency of their writings, like those* of 
Homer, is extremely favourable to natural piety 
and benevolence, to what is honourable 'aUd 
virtuous, '^ lovely and of good report/' Their 
effect on different generations of mankind it is 
impossible to calculate ; it has be^n mfinitefy 
more powerful and lasting than the victories of 
the Grecian spears, which we shall soon have to 
trace beyond the Euphrates, It may be thought 
superstitious to consider the Greek literature as 
a preparation designed by Providence for Chris- 
tianity : but the facts are undeniable, that it con- 
tributed to make the language almost universal, 
introduced a general love of reading, and from 
the avowed and notorious failure of the wisest 
men, in treating of a fixture life, shewed the abso- 
lute necessity of Divine instruction on that par- 
ticular subject. Thus was the way opened for 
the reception of the holy Scriptures among the 
heathen. 

The sudden display of genius, and great powers 
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of ndnd^ may be said to have been occasioned by 

the establishment of the democracy at Athens ; 

when the citizens let loose to freedom and equal 

-ri^ts^ felt a generous rivalry, very beneficial to 

their country, to surpass each other in the race 

of honourable distinction. Before we give too 

: much admiration to the ancient state of liberty, 

it must be considered, that in the Uttle district of 

Attica, scarcely larger than the county of Com- 

;Wall, there were, in its most populous state, about 

thirty thousand free families \ and foiu: hundred 

thousand slaves ; and that in the exercise of 

power, Demus, or the people, who were, in fact, 

the aristocracy of freemen, behaved with arbitrary, 

capricious, and ungrateful tyranny. 

Nine years after the battle of Marathon, (B.C. 
480) Xerxes, the son and successor of Darius 
Hystaspes, crossed the Hellespont on a bridge of 
boats, with an immense armament, expecting to 
overwhelm Greece as with an irresistible torrent 
The Persians must have had some misgivings of 
the result of their enterprize, when they foxmd 
their whole mass stopped at the straits of Ther- 
mopylae by a handful of devoted Greeks. But 

* Mitford's Greece, chap. v. sec. 4. Plutarch's Pericles, 
Athenseus Deipnos. chap, vi* 
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they overran Attica^ and Xerxes enjoyed the 
short and dear-bought triumph of entering 
Athens as a conqueror. The citizens had pre^ 
viously consulted the oracle of Apollo at Delphi^ 
according to their extreme superstition; and 
taking the advice of the priestess, interpreted, or 
dictated, by the sagacity of Themistocles, had 
deserted the city, and betaken themselves to theit 
wooden-walls, or ships. The battle of Salamis 
followed, in which, before the eyes of Xerxes, 
the Persian fleet was entirely defeated and 
scattered; and this disaster so dismayed the 
monarch that he fled in all haste, as he could, 
back to Sardis. His army remained and wintered 
in Thessaly and Macedonia ; and the next year, 
the Persians took Athens a second time, and 
made great destruction with fire and sword, but 
the citizens escaped, as before, to the neighbour- 
ing islands. The confederate forces of Greece met 
at Plataea, and there defeated the foreigners with 
so great carnage, that comparatively few returned 
across the Hellespont : and by a fortunate coin- 
cidence, on the same day, the remainder of the 
Persian fleet was destroyed by the lonians, off 
the coast of Asia. We may wish for some ac- 
counts on the other side, upon the supposition 
that the Greek writers have jexaggerated, from 
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partiality to their countr3rmen : but.the victories 
must have been complete to produce this conse* 
quence, that Greece was never again invaded by 
€be Persians. 

The Asiatic court took another, a more subtle 
and more sure method of weakening the enemy ; 
by fomenting the internal divisions and inve* 
t^rate quarrels of the independent Grecian states 
with each other; by bribing influential men; 
and particularly by receiving with great courtesy 
and liberaUty those statesmen, who, from time 
to time, were expelled by the factions of their 
country, or left their home in disgust, but still 
retained considerable power in Greece, by their 
abilities, connections, and intrigues. 

After the expulsion of the foreigners, the 
Athenians busied themselves in rebuilding their 
city, which the wisdom of Themistocles fortified 
with walls, and the fine taste of Pericles, assisted 
by the statuary Phidias, adorned with marble 
buildings, the mutilated remains of which still 
excite admiration by exquisite beauty of propor- 
tion, and architectural efiect. But the real pre* 
eminence of Athens was owing to that spirit of 
the citizens which still survives in the attic 
writings. The authors were, many of them, 
actively engaged in the transactions of those 
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tumultuous times^ which by exciting and exercis^ 
ing the mind^ improved its powers. The versatile 
temper and maritime pursuits of the Athenians 
involved them in all commotions of that period, 
far or near, by sea and land ; and particularly in 
that fatal Peloponnesian war, which after con- 
tinuing twenty-seven years, terminated in the 
capture of Athens by the Lacedaemonians. (B.C. 
404.) 

Under Xerxes, and during the long reign of 
forty years of his successor Artaxerxes Longi* 
manus, the governors of Lesser Asia afiForded 
shelter to many illustrious Greek fugitives, among 
others to Themistocles and Alcibiadps. Merce- 
naries from that country began to serve in the 
Persian armies; and when Cyrus the younger 
marched from Sardis towards Babylon with the 
design of dethroning his brother, (B.C. 401) he 
carried with him a large body of Greek stipen- 
diary soldiers. Cyrus being killed in battle not 
far from Babylon, and the expedition being thus 
broken up, the ten thousand Greeks found them- 
selves in the heart of the enemy's country, desti- 
tute of all resources but their arms, valour and 
discipline. The safe retreat of this compact force 
along a march of two thousand miles, has been 
immortalized by the agreeable narrative of their 
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commander^ Xenophon, whose style is a model 
of elegant simplicity. The success of this brave 
and amiable leader in his daring enterprise, af- 
forded a proof as soUd as the victories at Mara- 
thon and Plataea of the superiority of Grecian 
over Asiatic soldiers. These exploits formed an 
encouragement to the Macedonian kings, after 
they had subdued the free Greek states by arms, 
by bribes, by fomenting discord among them, to 
attempt at last, at the head of united Greece, the 
invasion of Persia. 

The extraordinary abilities of Philip, king of 
Macedon, served the purposes of his ambition in 
constructing the best disciplined and appointed 
army the world had then seen. After the battle 
of Cheronaea he became master of Greece ; and 
having managed to be appointed General-in- 
Chief of all the Greek forces, was preparing to 
lead them across the Hellespont, when he was 
cut off by assassination. He left his son, Alex- 
ander, the heir of his power, his talents, and his 
ambition ; and that young prince, after first sub- 
duing thdse states of Greece, which broke out 
into revolt on the death of Philip, set out at the 
age of twenty-two years (B.C. 334) with an 
army of thirty thousand men, to conquer the 
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world; and succeeded. The course of the 
stream of his victories brought Alexander to Je- 
rusalem, after he had taken Tyre, which held 
out a siege of seven months. After Nehemiab, 
acting with more probity than Themistocles, and 
with equal foresight, energy, and patriotism, had 
actually completed the walls of Jerusalem, and 
made a reformation of religion, there is a chasm 
in the Jewish history, which presents almost a 
blank for seventy or eighty years. The Jews 
continued to live under the government of their 
High Priests, as a colony subject to, and de^ 
pendent on, the Persian empire : and their for* 
tified city, like Graza, must have been a stroi^ 
hold of great importance to that state in its 
frequent wars with the Egyptians. The Persian 
rule, always mild, was extremely favourable to 
the Jews ; and their only annoyance seems to 
have been from the Samaritans, who never for- 
got the oflFence of being excluded from assisting 
at the repair of Jerusalem, still more embittered 
to them because they were compelled to pay the 
taxes of the province. The solitary melancholy 
memorial of this interval of time consists in Jo- 
sephus's account of the atrocious murder com- 
mitted by the High Priest of the Jews, in the 
Temple, on his brother, whom he suspected of 
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an attempt to supplant him in his office (B.C. 
366). In consequence of this odious crime^ the 
Persian governor polluted the sanctuary by en- 
tering it, and seized this pretext for laying addi- 
tional taxes on the Jews. 

Josephus ^ relates that Alexander, after taking 
Tyre, proceeded to Jerusalem ; and haying met 
the High Priest at the head of a venerable pro- 
cession a little distance from the city, saluted 
him, and adored the name of God engraved in 
gold on his mitre. The account of this interview 
may be coloured and exaggerated : but it is not 
improbable that this conqueror wished to gain 
the good-will of the Jews at an easy price, and 
also to confirm the opinion Alexander deUghted 
to spread, that he was himself marked out super- 
naturally as a favourite of the heavenly powers. 
In Egypt he was received as a deliverer, chiefly 
because he respected the national superstitions, 
which the Persians had treated with indignity. 

It is not our purpose to trace Alexander's vic- 
torious career through the vast Asiatic continent 
beyond the River Indus. No European force 
has since ever made equal impression in that 
country. The great victories on the Granicus, 
and on the Issus, were won chiefly by Alexan- 

^ Antiq. B. xi. ch. 7, 8. 
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der^s own personal prowess on the field of battle^ 
and by the impetuosity and superior discipline 
with which the Greeks charged theroyal Persian 
guard, it being understood, that if the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of an oriental army be killed or 
forced to fly, all is gained over the vast multi- 
tude of his followers. But the Macedonian hero 
shewed qualities much superior to valour or 
even conduct in the field : an intuitive sagacity in 
readily seizing advantages, and in judgmg the 
characters of men, a firmness of purpose quite 
equal to his ardour of spirit, great Uberality, and 
a generosity toward the enemies who submitted, 
almost imexampled, and which might appear 
excessive, except that it succeeded in the result; 
This mixture of lenity with resolution gained 
him many friends in the Lesser Asia, and in 
Egypt, enabling him to lay securely the foundar 
tion of his new city, Alexandria, which he 
planned with wonderful foresight for commercial 
advantages, and also to recruit his armiea. 
The supplies of men from Macedonia were 
scanty ; and the ^ Peloponnesus prepared to 
shake off his yoke, but the confederates, under 
the command of the Lacedaemonians, were stopped 
by the jealousy of the Athenians, and the vigour 

' Mitford's Hist« chap. i. sec. 1. 
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of Antipater, the governor of M acedon. The 
treasures of the rich countries Alexander overran 
were lavishly distributed among his friends and 
relations: it must also be recollected that the 
population of Lesser Asia ^ were not indisposed 
to revolt from the Persian dominion, particularly 
since the successful invasion of Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta ; and their maritime cities were filled with 
Greek colonists. Since the defeat of the Per- 
fflans and Phoenicians, the passage by sea re- 
mained open to the adherents of Alexander; 
and we can readily suppose that adventurers 
flocked willingly to the banner of the first cap- 
tain of the age, anticipating with confidence 
victory and spoil, and relying upon his bountiful 
temper, while they were assured he would under- 
take and carry through every enterprize that had 
a chance of success. His was no rash humour, 
yielding to difficulties ; but the resources of his 
mind seemed equal to all emergencies. He 
took fortified towns by military engines, trans- 
ported his army over deep and rapid rivers, con- 
structed a fleet upon the Indus, and defeated the 
hardy natives of the northern mountainous 
country, whom the Persian government itself 

* Mitford's History of Greece, chap, xlviii. § 3. 

L 
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had never subdued. It is true» that m order to fix 
his dominion in Persia^ the Macedonian con- 
queror became Persian in his habits ; but his poiifer 
was fixed on a sohd stable foimdation ; for aftj^r 
his decease (RC. 323) the provinces of his. vapt 
empire were partitioned between his generals inlfp 
five great divisions^ and eventually^ after loaxff 
contests, into four kingdoms, according to Danije^js 
prophecy, (chap, viii.) The two largest of th€^ 
were Syria, which fell to Seleucus, and Eg^, 
over which Ptolemy ruled: and such was, /(|[^ 
ascendancy of Europeans after Alexander's coijh 
quests, that these two families maintained pcfs- 
session of their thrones for many generations^ 
No circumstance, indeed, affords more convincing 
proof of this king's superior character, than the 
capacity for government displayed by his succes- 
sors, those commanders whom he had cho$€^, 
and who willingly and faithfidly served under him. 

Alexander had taken care to people the new 
city which he built, and called after his own name 
in Egypt, with inhabitants from different countries. 
Among other settlers many Jews resorted thither, 
and shared the favourable privileges ^ granted to 

^ Josephus Antiq. B. XII. c. 1. 
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th0 citizens. Ptolemy, surnamed Soter, the son 
of Lagns, and first of his line, took Jerusalem by 
stratagem on the Sabbath-day, (B.C. 320) and 
cjsrried many Jews into Egypt ; and that nation 
flourished and increased under his mild paternal 
government. This able monarch patronized 
fiteratare, and laid the foundation of the cele- 
brated library at Alexandria, which his succes- 
'soriS ^ largely extended. Pisistratus had first set 
the example at Athens of these public institu- 
tions for collecting books ; and no plan has con- 
tributed more to the improvement of science, 
alid the progress of mental cultivation. The 
emigrant Jews gradually substituted for their na- 
tive tongue the use of the Greek language, then 
prevalent along the shores of the Mediterra- 
Ineaii. They were called Grecian or Hellenistic 
Jews ; and for their use, and under the patronage 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus ^ son of Soter, was 
made, or, at least, begun the translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, so celebrated under the title 
of the Septuagint Version. (B.C. 276.) Its 

' Ammian. Marcell. Lib. 22. c. 16. A. Gellius. liib. 6. 
c. 17. 

• Pridcaux Connect. Part IT. B. 1. anno 277. At the 
Court of Ptolemy, flourished Demetrius Phalereus, Euclid, 
Callimachus, Theocritus. 

l2 
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authority is fixed by its being constantly quoted 
by our Saviour and his Apostles ; but the story 
of the seventy interpreters shut up in the Island 
of Pharos is a fable. Dr. Prideaux has examined 
into the circumstances of this Version with his 
usual learning and> exactness; and gives good 
reasons for his opinion^ that it was not completed 
at once, but the Pentateuch having been fifrti 
translated, versions of the prophets were aft^' 
wards added, when the reading of their wotkd 
became common in the synagogues of Judea^ ^''^ 
Thus, for a century after Alexander, the tOh^ 
tion of the Jews was for the most part subject' ttf* 
the sovereigns of Egypt, the first three Ptolei* 
mies, Soter, Philadelphus, and Euergetes, whS^* 
were all good men, deserving their surnames ^ 
particularly they bestowed on the Jewish settlel^ • 
at Alexandria, advantages, as citizens, equal td^ 
those of the Macedonians themselves, with whoiny 
being strangers, they formed common caose- 
against the natives of the country. Under 
Euergetes a cause of disagreement arose from 
the imprudence and covetousness of the High 
Priest, Onias, a degenerate son of a most excdt* 
lent father, Simon the Just \ Onias had been 

^ Josephus Antiq. B. XII. c. 3, 4. 
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twice passed over in the election- for the office of 
High Priest^ on account of incapacity, and hav- 
ing (B.C. 226) omitted to pay the annual tri- 
bute> the Egyptian king sent to demand the ar- 
rears, threatening, if the money was not paid, to 
diidde the country of the Jews among his sol- 
cjiers. The storm was averted by the address 
and ability of Joseph, a young Jew of good fa- 
mily> and nephew to the High Priest. Having 
made presents to the king's messenger, and thus 
secured a favourable reception from Ptolemy in 
Eg^t, he farther ingratiated himself with that 
monarch by ojBTering to farm the taxes of Judea 
at double the usual rate. The calculation had 
been cunningly made in consequence of some 
unr^erved disclosures of the old collectors in the 
presence of Joseph, who travelled in their com- 
pany : by the help of the king's soldiers he col- 
lected the money proposed, and retained the 
office for twenty-two years, both under Euergetes 
and his unworthy son, Philopator. 

• 

We are now to consider the treatment which the 
Jews received from the powerfiil kings of Syria, 
until the year B.C. 200. Notwithstanding their 
being continually engaged in wars, three of Alex- 
ander's generals lived to the age of eighty, Ptolemy, 
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Seleucus^ and Lysimachus. This latter ruled over 
the countries about the Hellespont^ and was at last 
slain in a battle fought against Seleucus ; who in 
consequence of the victory, of surviving all Alexan- 
der's captains, and obtaining the most extensive 
dominion, seems to be fairly entitled to the sur- 
name which he assumed qf Nicator, or the Con^ 
queror. Seleucus built the city of Antioch, on the 
river Orontes, about twenty miles from th6 Me- 
diterranean, half-way between Byzantium, oic 
Constantmople, and Alexandria, being seven 
hundred miles from each* It waa very much <^Db- 
larged by his succQs^ors, and became the capiti^ 
of the Syrian empire, to the nortib of Baount 
Lihaniis. Th^ country to the south, between 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus, including Dama^mi, 
is Coele-Syria, or Hollow Syria, being a district of 
deep vallies between high mountains : Syria 
Palestina Ues ^till more to the south, and nearer 
Egypt, to which kingdom we have seen it b^ 
came tributary, But the Seleucidae made m^ny 
attempts to annex Judea to their vast empire by 
arms. These eventftil struggles are shadowed 
out in a wonderful manner in the eleventh cha]^- 
ter. of the prophet Daniel ; together with the 
marriage contracted between Antiochus Theus, 
third king of Syria, and Berenice, daughter of 

12 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus, and the fatal conse- 
quences of that union. The sacred writer pre* 
^ures also the transient success of Ptolemy 
Philopator^ his vices and imprudence^ and the 
insults and cruel injuries he inflicted on the Jews, 
both at Jerusalem and in Egypt^ which alienated 
the hearts of that nation from his government. 
The statement of this matter is overcharged in 
that old, but spurious work, which we find an- 
nexed to the Septuagint version of the Bible^ 
under the title of the third book of the Maccabees ; 
hat the substance of the account is rendered 
probable by the depraved and contemptible cha- 
racter which Polybius ^ who lived near the time, 
and was much in Egjrpt, ascribes to Philopator^ 
and by the statement of Josephus ^ that the Jews^ 
though attached to the Egyptian government, 
and notoriously faithful to their engagements, 
yet received Antiochus, king of Syria, into Jeru- 
daiem in a friendly manner. That distressed 
nation was, indeed, obliged to submit alternately 
to the strongest of these two great powers, be- 
tween which it was situated, suffering from the 
defeats and victories of both, '* as a ship in a 
storm is tossed by waves on both sides," says 

' Hist. Polybi. Lib. 5 and 15. ^ B. 12. c. 3, &c. 
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Josephus^ who^ himself^ experienced siniilar 
troubles in his day. Yet the sovereigns o£ Syria, 
like those of Egjrpt, did much to conciliate the 
Jews> while they seized their territory. Seleucus 
Nicator, the founder of the Syrian Dynasty, 
established the Jews, with many privil^es; in the 
cities which he built throughout his extensile 
dominions; and now Antiochus, who imitated 
Nicator, his ancestor, and had lately acquired 
great reputation by his victories in the east, and 
assumed the surname of Great, bestowed mamy 
favours on the inhabitants of Jerusalem, particu- 
larly in matters relating to their, worship and 
temple (which Ptolemy Philopator had insulted 
and profitned), and transporting two thousand 
families of Jews ^ with their effects, out of Meso- 
potamia and Babylon, settled them in certain 
parts of Lesser Asia, (B. C. 200.) These little 
colonies served at that juncture as fortresses for 
the kings of Syria, and, in after times, as so many 
receptacles for the seed of the Gospel, planted 
by the first Jewish Apostles, and especially by 
St. Paul. Here again, we find the stream of the 
true religion setting westwards, contrary to pro- 
bability, and by the compulsion of unexpected 
events. 

' Josephus Antiq. B. XII. c. 3. 
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. III. But other^ and more powerful actors^ be- 
ffa to appear in the ^eat scene of affairs^ the 
Romans^ who were destined to obtain the mastery 
wherever they came^ and to gain for Europeans a 
predominance and superiority oyer the rest of the 
wsorldy which they have ever since retained. That 
mighty repubUc was now (B.C. 200) in the height 
ijofits vigour^ animated as one body^ by a spirit of 
; patriotism, and an ambition for conquest equally 
.'daring and resolute. Scipio had just defeated 
/Annibal, before Carthage, and thus, by one blow, 
destroyed the power of that state, which was the 
great rival of Rome, and broke the fortunes of 
the consummate general, her most terrible enemy. 
The Romans had been so perpetually engaged 
in war, that from the time of Numa, a space of 
nearly five hundred years, the temple of Janus ^ 
had been shut but once, and then only for a few 
months, (B. C. 229,) War being thus the occu- 
pation of this enterprising people, carried on at 
first with the justifiable object of security, and 
afterwards of aggrandizement, they gladly seized 
every opportunity and pretext for interfering 
with the concerns of other nations, eagerly listen- 
ing to applications for assistance from petty states 

* Livy, lib. 1. c. 19. 
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and contending factions^ and taking occasion, 
under the specious names of alliance and protec- 
tion, to fix their armies permanently in forei^ 
countries, the revenues and government of which 
thus fell under their management 

. This system began, it may be said, in self-de- 
fence, and was naturally adopted by brave men 
in £ur retaliation of the invasions of foreign 
powers, for instance, of the Gauls, and of the 
celebrated commander Pjnrrhus, king of Epirus, 
who crossed the Adriatic to assist the Tarentines 
against Rome, and was the model on which 
Annibal formed himself. Gradually, the Ro- 
mans, in then* turn, became the aggressors and 
assailants. Although the Gauls took their city, 
and burnt it (B. C. 385), yet, under the conduct 
of Camillus \ they saved the capitol, and forced 
these fierce invaders to retire, and continued, in 
subsequent contests, to gain ground upon their 
settlements, particularly towards the Adriatic, in 
the direction where Venice now stands. Nothing 
can shew more the energy of the Roman charac- 
ter, than the exertions they made against these 
irruptions ; their fears were reasonable, and never 

^ Plutarch, Camillus. 
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^prived them of self-confidence, so that from 
tb)l( moment of their lowest depression, may be 
d&t^d the commencement of that thriving pro&- 
perityj which> though interrupted by occasional 
reverses, continued in a steady course, until Rome 
i^tained universal sovereignty. They rebuilt 
their city in haste ^ ; and having strengthened 
thehr domestic administration, particularly by the 
admission of plebeians to offices of state, they 
subdued the small independent kingdoms, or 
tribes of Italy^ on all sides of Rome, one after 
another ; some they colonized, others, by a wise 
^nd liberal policy, they absorbed as allies, or in- 
corporated as citizens, with different privileges, 
until all were reduced under one dominion. 
Leaders were never wanting in emergencies ; a 
succession of great men sprung up, well qualified 
£ar counsel, and to command in action, whom the 
republic, jealous of its liberties, invested only 
with temporary powers. FrugaUty, and simpUcity 
of manners, which a more refined age would 
consider rude and harsh, prevailed among the 
citizens, and an entire devotedness to the ser- 
vice of their country. Such were the people 
whom Pyrrhus unadvisedly undertook to conquer, 

* Livy, lib. 9. c. 20. Polybius, lib. 2. c. 2. 
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and upon experience found them^ according ta his 
own liberal confession^ the best soldiers in the 
world. Upon the first view of their encampments^ 
this great miMtary adventurer is reported to have 
said, ^^ the order of these barbarians is not bar* 
barous." After remaining six years in Italy and 
Sicily, Pyrrhus found it expedient to withdjrai;^^ 
his forces and return to his own country. (B.0- 
270.) Shortly after Ptolemy Philadelphua ^s&A 
an embassy to Rome, and the senate in retmnf 
sent four trusty embassadors to Egypt. ■ Thfa is 
probably the first instance of friendly formal ill'* 
tercourse between one of the Eastern States^y 
and the Romans, whom hitherto they had com 
sidered barbarians.^ Considering the versatile 
character and policy of Pyrrhus, and that he had' 
married a sister of Ptolemy Philadelphus, it is not 
improbable that he himself originated this em- 
bassy, with a show of magnanimity towards "op- 
ponents, which he affected after the manner of 
Alexander the Great, to whom he was nearly re- 
lated, and whom he was thought more than any 
other man to resemble on the field of battle in 
look, vigour, and agility ^. 

After the departure of this warlike invader, the 

* Livy Epitome. 14. Valer. Max. b, iv. c. 3. 

* Plutarch, Pyrrhus. 
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Romans speedily subdued the nations to the 
south of Italy^ the chief of whom were the Sam- 
nites and Tarentines : they took also the city 
Tarentum^ a place of great luxury and opulence, 
the spoil of which is said to have first infected 
the Romans with the love of riches and pomp. 
Then was silver money coined at Rome for the 
first time. The conquerors were soon tempted 
to a new enterprise, and, following the example 
of Byrrhus, crossed the narrow strait to interfere 
in the a£fairs of Sicily. There they came into 
collision with the Carthjiginians ; and thus the 
first Punic war began, upon a pretext of assisting 
alUe^ but really for the occupation of that fruit* 
ful island, and for the dominion of the sea. 
The. Romans were ignorant of navigation ; but 
such was their spirit \ that having found a Car- 
thaginian vessel accidentally stranded, they took 
it for a model, and soon fitted out a fleet, and, 
after a contest of twenty-three years, concluded 
the war very much to their advantage. (B.C. 240.) 
It was during the short interval of peace which 
followed^ that the temple of Janus was shut. 
But the Roman republic had no wish for lasting 
peace; she seized the islands Sardinia and Corsica, 

* Polybius, b. 1. 
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and made them^ like Sicily^ Roman pravinees ; 
she sent her forces in pursuit of th^ Gauls> and 
succeeded in taking possession of the extensive 
and fertile plains in the country called Gallia 
Cisalpina^ about the river Po. She fitted out an 
expedition across the Adriatic for the first timd 
(B«C. 227)^ to chastise the lUyrian pirates^ and 
again (B.C. 218); and thus mingled herself 
with the afifairs of Greece, and entered into a 
fiiendly correspondence with the cities of Athens^ 
Corinth, and the Achaean, or PeloponneHian 
league* This prosperous career was checked for 
a time by the great exploits of AnnibaL In ad- 
dition to his talents in the field, and a genios 
for command, this extraordinary man possessed 
a sagacity, fertile in political expedients, whicft, 
whetted by implacable hostility, he employed 
upon the one chief object of his life, to weaken 
the Roman power ; particularly by detaching old 
allies from that state, and raising up new enemies 
against it ^ Thus dazzled by the successes of the 
Carthaginian general, and tempted by his own 
rash ambition, Philip^, king of Macedon, was 

' Annibal excited the Sicilians against Rome ; and, at the 
siege of Syracuse, by the Consul Marcellus, the celebrated 
Archimedes was killed, B. C. 212. 

' Polybius, b. 7. c. 2. 
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induced^ in evil hour for himself^ to enter into 
a solemn treaty with AnnibaL agiomst the Ro« 
mans. 

. ; It is remaxkable that of all the vast dominions 
of Alexander, that which suffered most after his 
dftath by fsunily feuds, and intestine commotions, 
yfsis his own hereditary kingdom of Macedon. 
Diuing the reigns of five or six sovereigns in 
Syria and Egypt, successors of Seleucus and 
Ptolemy, we find not less than sixteen kings of 
Macedon. The family and children of Alexan^ 
der were cut off by secret assassination, plotting 
one gainst another. Often the crown of Mace- 
don seemed a prize destined to be seized by the 
stroqgjest and the boldest Upon the whole An- 
tigonus obtained the firmest hold of the sceptre : 
he, like Ptolemy, was considered a natural son of 
Philip, father of Alexander the Great, and by 
his eminent abilities, and those of his son, De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, made himself so formidable, 
that the other sovereigns, with Seleucus and 
Ptolemy at their head, joined forces and defeated 
him in a great battle near the city Ipsus in 
Phrygia (B.C. 301), when Antigonus was killed. 
Still his son, and his son*s sons, after struggling 
with many competitors in succession, among the 
rest with Pyrrhus, the renowned king of Epirus, 
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ultimately retained possession of the Macedonian 
throne. King Philip, with whom we axe now 
concerned, was a Uneal descendant from Anti* 
gonus, and seemed desirous of proving his claim 
of consanguinity with the first Philip, by warlike 
enterprizes and unbounded ambition: but he 
wanted the origmal grasp of mind, and steady 
determination of purpose, which distinguished 
his great ancestor. In reading Polybius^ we 
catch some of the historian's honest zeal for the 
good of his country; we sympathize with the 
members of the Achaean League, that femous 
confederacy of the small Grecian states, founded: 
in self-defence upon ^principles of equal justioe 
and natural rights, and a confidence of mutual ad- 
vantages. Such a political union in former times, 
the wisdom of Themistocles ^ projected, while' 
Aristides, by his assiduity and integrity, esta* 
blished among the members of it a rate of tax- 
ation so justly proportioned to their different 
means, that all were satisfied, and the assessment 
had the title of " the happy lot of Greece f but 
when the fear of the Persian invasion passed 
away, this amicable treaty was dissolved by the 

* Polybius, c. 2. § 38. p. 175. Ed. Gronov. 

* Plutarch, Themistocles and Aristides. 
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partial ambition and mutual jealousies of the 
communities composing it^ which raged almost 
as high as the feuds between the Jews and the 
Samaritans^ and occasioned ^ intermarriages to 
be prohibited between the families of neighbour- 
ing states. The same system of policy revived 
in liie Achaean League, under the illustrious sup- 
port of Aratus and Philopoemen, ''the last of 
the Greeks ;** but the second Philip * of Macedon 
was diverted from their noble and virtuous 
comffiels, and gave himself up to low crafty in- 
tr%aes^ to sanguinary resentment, and to a course 
of unprincipled agression, unrelieved by acts of 
bounty, generosity, and conciliation. The day 
of retribution soon came : even during the six- 
teen years that Annibal maintained an army in 
the heart of Italy, the Romans sent two con- 
siderable expeditions into Greece, and so ef- 
fectually assisted their allies in that country ^ as 
to hinder Philip from co-operating with the Car- 
thaginians^ by iSnding him employment at home. 
Now after the decisive victory of Scipio over 
Annibal at Zama, the power of her rival being 

' Mitford's Greece, ch. xxvi. § 2. Xenophon Hellen. 
lib. V. c. 2. p. 801. 

» Polybius, lib. V. ^ Livy, b. 29. 
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broken, Rome, flushed with triumph, and having 
no enemy to fear in the West, turned her 
thoughts to conquests in Greece and Asia. Tl 
inhabitants of those countries about this peril 
says Polybius ', instead of having recourse, 
formerly, to the Syrian or Egyptian monarcl 
began to send ambassadors to Rome or Carthage, 
and to conclude that one of those two great 
western powers would be chief arbiter of the 
affairs of nations. 

Besides the original quarrel of the Romans 
with the king of Macedon, there were not Wi 
ing other pretexts for declaring war against hinU 
They received solicitations to interfere, as allies 
and protectors, from Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
and from the Alexandrian court. Ptolemy PI 
lopator * had shortened his life by voluptuoi 
excesses, and alienated the affections of his sub- 
jects by pride, by a weak and cruel government, 
and by delivering himself up to incapable and 
infamous favourites. He thus left; a tottering 
throne to his son, Ptolemy Epiphanes, a child of 
five years : and Phihp ^ of Macedon, in conjum 
tion with Antiochus the Great, formed the d< 
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' Polybiua, b. V. ch.9 > Ibid. 

' Polybius, b. 15. p. 985. Ed. Gronov. 
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6^ of seizing Eg3rpt^ a project that appeared of 
easy accomplishment^ on account of the internal 
troubles and dissensions^ in order that^ after 
wtting aside the infimt prince^ they might divide 
the dominions of his inheritance between them. 
Tfae Roman senate sent ambassadors to Alexan- 
dria^ according to their usual manner, ostensibly 
to prom«>te a friendly understanding between the 
•tatei^; but in reality as honourable spies, who 
might make an exact report of the condition of 
thd goremment and the country, and thus en- 
fMe the republic to gratify its ambition, under 
tiie gentle phrase of extending protection, ac-^ 
cording to circumstances. The Roman deputies, 
flpon a fotmer occasion ^ are stated to have 
looked without surprise or desire upon the pomp, 
q>lendour, and opulence of the Alexandrian 
court ; to have declined luxurious feasts and 
rich presents, as things unacceptable and incon- 
venient to their simple habits. The members of 
the present embassy justified the discernment of 
those who selected them, and acted as faithflii 
representatives of the republic, more desirous of 
real power than of show. Hitherto the western 
world had owed its chief advantages of civiliza- 

* Livy, b. 14. 
M 2 
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tion, merchandize, and knowledge, to the inha- 
bitants of the East, and their colonies from Phoe- 
nicia, Egypt, and Greece ; but now the counsels 
of Providence began to be developed for reversing 
this order, and transferring that energy of cha^ 
racter, which gives ascendancy, to those whd 
were before inferior. For this natural change in 
the human constitution no secondary cause can 
be assigned : it must be resolved into the will tit 
him who made and preserves the universe. But 
the transactions of that eventfid period, recorded 
by the admirable historian, who was both.ab 
eye-witness, and a party greatly concerned, aft 
ford this lesson, always useful in civil and eccle^ 
siastical a£fairs, that, as the advantage of the 
community is the only righteous foundation rf 
governments, their safety consists in the favour* 
able opinion of the people. The power of Alex^ 
ander and of the Romans could not have pre^- 
vailed among foreigners, as it did, unless they 
had been first dissatisfied with their domestic 
rulers. Men acquiesce in usurpation, accouK 
panied with strength and justice, and prefer it as 
a refuge from odious tyranny or contemptible 
weakness in their own governments ; especially 
since a distant authority is often far less irksome 
and vexatious than one close at hand. 
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King Philip struggled for some few years in- 
e£fectually against the Roman armies^ until he 
was obliged to submit to terms dictated by the 
senate ; and in another generation the Macedo- 
nian empire was reduced to a tributary province 
of the republic. The warning example of Philip 
ll^.lost upon Antiochus^ sumamed the Great. 
Jhis prince, stiU dreaming of recovering the an- 
cient dominions of the first Seleucus, and being 
instigated by Annibal, who took refuge in his 
efiwt, thought fit to measure his strength against 
the Romans. With this purpose in view he 
deemed it expedient, in the first place, to se- 
cure himself on the side of Egypt, by contract- 
ing ^ his daughter in marriage with the young 
Epiphanes, and allotting for her dowry, the dis- 
puted provinces of Coele-Syria and Palestine, 
with the insidious design marked by the prophet 
Daniel, (chap. xi. 7.) After concluding this 
measure of policy, Antiochus marched through 
Asia to Ephesus, and remained there some time 
in deliberation ^ Annibal advised the invasion 
of Italy, but Antiochus could not appreciate the 



* Josephus Antiq. b. xii. c, 4. 

* Livy, B. XXXV. xxxvi, xxxvii. Plutarch in Catone. 
Polybius Excerpt. Legat. p. 1134. Ed. Gronov. 
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vigour and sincerity of that opinion : he became 
suspicious of the Carthaginian, and adopting the 
suggestion of men of inferior minds, rashly trans* 
ported his forces into Greece. This was war by 
half-measures. Rome rejoiced at the signal £ogr 
attack, and flew upon him, as an eagle pounces 
on his prey. Living in a kind of dotage with a 
young wife at Chalcis in Euboea, the Sjrrian 
king seems to have been confounded by the 
alertness of his enemy. Aft^ a feeble attempt 
(very unlike that of Leonidas) to make a stand 
at the straits of Thermopyle, he made his escape 
in haste across the sea to Ephesus, leaving the 
towns he had fortified, garrisoned, and victuaUed, 
at the mercy of the Romans, and the passage of 
the Hellespont open. Annibal roused him to 
some exertion, worthy of his former fame ; but 
the efibrt was transient. The Roman fleet fell 
upon his ships ofi* the Ionian coast, and gained 
a complete victory. A Roman army now for the 
first time passed into Asia, led by the Consul 
Lucius Scipio, brother to Afiicanus ; who with 
forces far inferior in number gave battle to Anti- 
ochus, near Magnesia. (B.C. 190.) The fortune 
of Rome prevailed (even Polybius, who is fond 
of tracing events to their causes, is obliged to 
ascribe some successes to fortune) ; Antiochus 
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was defeated with great loss^ and compelled to 
an agreement for peace, by which he engaged to 
pay all the expenses of the war, and relinquish 
Asia Minor. One consolation remained, that he 
had been beaten by great men, by Cato the 
censor^ and by the two Scipios, than whom no 
higher names appear in the Roman annals. It 
is remarkable that both Annibal and Scipio 
Africanus were near the spot, when the battle of 
Magnesia was fought, but neither of them took 
part in that engagement ; Scipio (who was his 
bnidier's lieutenant) being prevented by sickness. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE HISTORY OF THE PEEPARATION FOR THE 

GOSPEL. 



The stipulated payments to Rome pressed hard 
upon the Syrian empire. Antiochus^ a mild 
and accomplished prince^ but imequal to the 
emergency of the times, retired to his own coun- 
try, broken alike in spirit and in power, and the 
manner of his death is differently reported : 
thus was the prophecy of Daniel accomplished 
concerning him, '^ he shall turn his face toward 
the fort of his own land, and 'shall stumble and 
fall, and shall not be fi3und \'* In the next verse, 
l^is son and successor, Seleucus Philopator, Is 
described as \^ a raiser of taxes ;" and, in fact, the 
most remarkable feature of his reign was the col- 
lection of the Roman tribute. The second book 

^ Daniel xi. 19. 
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of the Maccabees^ (chap. 3^) contains a relation 
of the sacrilegious attempt of his treasurer, 
JHeUodorus, upon the treasury of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and its prevention by a miraculous 
apparition. But this work, and that which is 
called the fourth book of the Maccabees in 
Josephus, are entitled to Uttle credit. The first 
book of the Maccabees is of a far superior cha- 
racter; and upon the statements therein con- 
taiiied, we shall rely for an account of that storm 
of persecution which fell upon the Jews soon 
;i^r the accession of Antiochus Epiphanes, a 
second son of Antiochus the Great, to the throne 
cf Syria, (B. C. 175.) He is described by the 
prophet Daniel as '^ a vile," or *' despicable per- 
son f and accordingly his government of eleven 
years is at once one of the most contemptible and 
disastrous upon record. The events of these 
times correspond, indeed, so exactly with the 
sacred prophecies, that the infidel Porphyry, 
who lived in the third century after Christ, con- 
tended they were interpolations written after the 
&cts had taken place ; a suggestion contradicted 
by the testimony of Jewish writers, and the re- 
cords of the Jewish Church, and which proves the 
diflSculty he felt in overcoming their authority. 
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his prejudices, and his credulity. Polybius ' 
lates, that the surname of Antiochus was changed 
on account of his mad practices, by his subjects, 
from Epipbanes " the Illustrious," to Epimanes 
" the Madman." The Roman * ambassador knew 
his man, when on the sands of Egypt he drew a 
circle round him with his staff", and peremptorily 
demanded an answer before he passed the mark i 
then this successor of Alexander was amazed; 
and said, " I will do all that Rome requires." 

It appears there was about this time a great 
decay of religious principle among the Jews. A 
place of exercise (a Gymnasium) was built at Jeru- 
salem, according to the custom of the heathen \ 
Heathen ordinances were introduced ; some lead- 
ing Jews adopted Greek names ; and the sons of 
the good high priest, Onias the Third, with 
shameless apostacy, bid one against another for 
the office, which they considered merely a step 
to secular power. A severe retribution awaited 
those who, at the expense of honour and con- 
science, courted a worthless prince. During the 

' Athenceus, B. x. c. 5S. 

' Livy, B. 45. c. 11. Potyb. c. Excerpt. Legat. 92. 
' A Gymnasium. 1 Maccab. c. 1, Josephiis, B, 12. c. 5. 
3 Maccab. c. 4. 
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minority of the Egyptian princes, who were 
nqphews to Antiochus, those who governed 
E^ypt laid claim to the countries of Coele-Syria 
and Palestine, which, it must be owned, had 
usoally been under the sway of the Ptolemies. 
Antiochus was provoked in return to attempt the 
conquest of £g3rpt, and might have succeeded, 
but for the powerful interposition of Rome. 
Foiled in the main purpose of his expedition, he 
seized the pretext of some tumult which had 
fagroken out at Jerusalem, to vent his rage upon 
Hxe inhabitants of that city, affecting to consider 
diem as rebels. Upon this occasion, (B. C. 170,) 
he ^' made a great massacre," and what was, 
perhaps, his main object, pillaged the temple 
and the treasury. Two years afterwards, the 
king sent his *' chief collector of tribute,** who 
spoiled the cities of Judea, with circumstances of 
great cruelty. Then ensued a systematic per- 
secution of the Jews on account of their religion. 
The sanctuary at Jerusalem was defiled and 
polluted with swine's flesh and other abomina* 
tions, the Sabbaths were profaned, the people 
were forbidden to circumcise their children, and 
mothers who complied with this rite were in- 
humanly put to death; The books of the law, 
the copies, namely, of the holy Scriptures, were 

12 
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destroyed and burnt ; and it was the king's com- 
mand^ that whosoever should be found to have 
them in possession^ or to consent to them^ should 
be put to death. Finally^ an idol altar was 
erected on the altar of God. Epiphanes^ or 
rather Epimanes^ in his impious extrayagance;^ 
forgot that a king^s best exchequer is the pros^ 
perity of his subjects^ and his best security theic 
good-wilL Probably, the heathens generally 
viewed the Jews with contempt and disgust^ 
partly on account of their apostacy, and partly 
on account of what must have appeared theii; 
absurd obstinacy about indifferent matters* 
Calamity is Divine chastisement ; and by tba 
over-ruling will of God, these repeated atrocities^^ 
instead of producing the intended effect of ex-* 
tinguishing the Jewish religion, occasioned its 
revival, and rekindled afresh the ancient warlike 
spirit of the nation. Mattathias, a priest of the 
noble family of the Asmoneans, had quitted 
Jerusalem, with his five sons, and sought refuge 
from the persecution in Modin, a small town 
near Joppa, on the sea-coast. Thither came the 
king's commissioners, and, by persuasion and 
bribes, endeavoured to induce Mattathias, as the 
chief person in the place, to be the first to comply 
with the king's ordinance, and set an example of 
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sacrificing on the heathen altar erected. But 
Mattathias openly and loudly said, " Though all 
the nations that are under the king^s dominion 
obey him, and fall away every one from the re- 
Mgion of their fathers : yet will I, and my sons, 
and brethren, walk in the covenant of our fathers. 
We will not hearken to the king^s words, to go 
from out religion, either on the right hand or on 
ih^ left *.'* And when one of the Jews came to 
flterifice on the altar, Mattathias, with the zeal 
bf a Phineas, ran and slew him ; and at the same 
time killed the king's commissioner, who com- 
pelled men to sacrifice, and pulled down the altar. 
He then fled, with his sons, to the mountains. 
Many Jews, moved by the example and exhorta- 
tions of Mattathias, took refiige from the royal 
persecution in the wilderness; but they were 
pursued by the king's forces, and put to death 
without resistance, it being the Sabbath-day, men, 
women, and children, to the number of a thou- 
sand persons. Hereupon Mattathias, and his 
friends, resolved to fight on the Sabbath-day, 
and being joined by a company of the Assideans, 
Or Chasidim (the pious), men of a peculiar strict- 
ness in observing the Law and the Traditions, and 

^ 1 Maccabees ii. 19. 
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very zealous for the honour of the temple, they 
waged successful war agamst kmg Antiochui^ 
destroying the heathen idolatrous altars, and re* 
establishing the law of God and the service of the 
Synagogue. 

Mattathias was aged, and fatigue probably 
hastened his death, but he found worthy suceesk 
sors in his sons ; and on his death-bed i^pointcd 
Judas to be captain of the party, and Simon to 
be their counsellor (B. C. 166). Judas assumed 
the surname Maccabeus, it is supposed, from tho 
motto on his standard, formed of the initial letters 
of the Hebrew sentence, signifying, ^' who is like 
unto thee, among the gods, O Jehovah ^V Hd 
carried on this war in defence of religion, with 
great valour, and, notwithstanding the inferiority 
of numbers, gained three signal victories over the 
king^s forces in the course of a year after hki 
father's death. The Sjoians were obliged to re» 
tire back to Antioch ; and the Jewish chief, with 
his assembled host, having entered Jerusalem 
more in sorrow than in triumph, cleansed and 
repaired the sanctuary, built a new altar instead 
of that which had been profaned, and kept a 

^ Exodus XV. 11. 
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solemn festival of eight days^ for the purpose of 
dedicatmg it to the worship of the true God \ 

Meanwhile^ Antiochus was enraged at the de- 
feats sustained by his armies from a people whom 
he despised^ and threatened and prepared venge- 
ance. Beings like other persons of the same 
stamp, as profuse as he was rapacious, he had 
exhausted his treasury by lavish gifts to unworthy 
jbrvourites, by extravagant shews, and fruitless 
irars ; and in order to replenish it, in the course 
4)f an expedition into Persia, he made an attempt 
to plunder the rich temple of Diana, at Eljrmais, 
a town not £ar from the Persian Gulf He was 
repulsed by the inhabitants, and died soon after, 
miserably, in torments of mind and body ; '* being 
struck with madness," as some say, relates Poly- 
bias % " on account of this sacrilegious attempt." 
But Josephus justly observes, the historian might 
have assigned a fitter cause of the Divine judg- 
ments, in the sacrilege this king had not only de- 
signed, but actually committed, at Jerusalem. 

Epiphanes left his crown to his son, Eupator, 
a chUd. (B.C. 164.) But there started up a 
con^etitor in the person of Demetrius V son of 

* 1 Maccab. c. 3, 4. Josephus, B. XII. c. 7 — 9. 

* De Virtut. and Vitiis. Ex. lib. 31. Josephus, B. 12. c. 9. 
' Polybius, Legat. 107. 
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king Seleucus Philopator, the elder brother of 
Epiphanes. After the defeat of Antiochus the 
Greats at Magnesia^ it had been the Roman 
policy to take the young princes of the Eastetu 
countries to Rome, as hostages and pupils, in 
order that they might be brought up there under 
the influence of leading men, in Roman habited 
and with a view of strengthening by this dose 
connection the authority of the great repubMc, ' 
and opening new pretexts for her overpowering 
interference in foreign affairs. Antiochus Epi^ 
phanes had himself been a hostage of this kindf 
and Demetrius, now in his twenty-fourth yeiar^ 
had resided half his life-time at Rome, nominaffl^ 
a client under the protection and honouraUi 
patronage of the republic, but in reality a captive* 
Notwithstanding this tie, and the repeated de- 
clarations made by the young prince of his de- 
voted attachment to Rome, as ^' his country and 
his nurse," the senate took part with Eupator ; 
^'considering, I suppose V (says Polybius very 
shrewdly) *' that the younger king would be 
more easily moulded to their purposes." About 
the same time Ptolemy Philometor as a sup- 

* Polyb. Excerptae Legationes, 107. Ed. Gronov. v. 2. 
p. 1300. 
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pliant to Rome in miserable condition^ having 
been driven out of his kingdom by his younger 
brother Ptolemy^ sumamed Physcon or the Fat 
Tbut the senate had^ at their disposal^ these two 
great kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, and their 
^nastieSy at the same time ; and profited sagar 
titfoAy (according to the historian's ^ remark) by 
HlB errors of foolish persons, whom they appeared 
t9f benefit and oblige, at the moment they were 
qioct providing for the interests of the , repubhc, 
aad a full scope for their own power and ambition. 
Ambassadors were accordingly sent to Eupator, 
with a commission to recognize his title to the 
dvrone, and, at the same time, to reduce the 
number, of his ships and elephants to the scale 
allowed by the original treaty with Antiochus 
the. Great. This measure was resented by the 
Syrians, notwithstanding their depressed condi- 
tion^ and ill-blood arose, which caused the assassi* 
nation of Octavius, one of the Roman ambassa- 
dors, and a lineal ancestor of that Octavius 
Caesar, who, in after times, under the name of 
Augustus, became Emperor of Rome. 

This was thought a favourable opportunity for 
a second application to the senate from Deme- 

^ Polybius Legat. 113, 114. 
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trius. It proved^ as before^ useless ; and then^ 
by the advice of Polybius ^ who raised his spirit^ 
and exhorted him '^ to place his hopes in him- 
self/' the prince made his escape from Roma 
Sailing secretly, and with great expedition to 
Syria, he gave out that his pretensions were 
supported by the Roman senate, and, under that 
impression, prevailed to establish his authority^ 
and speedily seized and put to death £iq>ator^ 
and his chief adviser and captain, Lysias. (B.C* 

This Lysias had been the great opponent of 
Judas Maccabeus in battle, and had lately re^ 
duced the Jewish leader and his faith&l followers 
at Jerusalem to great straits. But their affiurs 
were in no better condition under Pemetriua. 
Lysias performed one good deed in putting to 
death the apostate High Priest of the Jews, Me- 
nelaus, who had obtained the office by bribery, 
and used it to promote his own temporal interest, 
and was the secret author and instigator of those 
religious wars and persecutions. But, unhappily, 
Alcimus, the successor appointed to Menelaus, 
was an apostate also of equally unprincipled 
character ; and being at Antioch, at the time of 

' Polyb. Legat. 114. 
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the accession of Demetrius^ he put himself at 
the head of " the wicked and ungodly men of 
Israel V' apostates like himself^ and gained the 
ear of the new monarch so as to exasperate him 
i^ainst the Maccabees. 

. At .the instigation of this pretender to the 
Ifigh Priesthood, king Demetrius sent two exr 
pedStions against the righteous Jews, the first 
tinder Bacchides, and the second under Nicanor, 
lAso was slain in battle. But notwithstanding 
this transient success, Judas MaccabeXis finding 
Irimself hard pressed by the numerous armies of 
tile Syrian king, and by the intrigues of Alcimus, 
who, at one time, gained over the Assideans, 
formed the resolution of proposing a league with 
the Roftians, (B.C. 161) which was probably the 
most prudent measure that could be taken in his 
peculiar diflSculties. In the eighth chapter of the 
first bo*ok of Maccabees is given a clear and plain 
account of this transaction ; beginning with the 
impression made on the Jewish leader by the 
reports of the very great power and extensive 
dominion of these republicans, and their fidelity 
to their engagements. The Romans received the 
overture of alliance very favourably, and entered 

^ 1 Mace. c. 7. Josephus, b. xii. c. 9, 10. 
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into a treaty of mutual friendship with the Jews^ 
a copy of which, inscribed on tables of brass, the 
senate sent to Jerusalem : but Judas lived not to 
receive it. While this transaction was pending^ 
Demetrius, to revenge the death of Nicanor^ 
sent Bacchides and Alcimus at the head of a 
large army into Judea. The forces of Judas Mai^ 
oabeus were frightened, and deserted him, fitt 
that he* was left with only eight hundred men ttt 
contend against the Syrian host. With this handful 
of soldieriS Judas defeated one wing of the enemy } 
but he was at length overpowered by numben^ 
sad died as he had Hved, in a manner becoming 
a religious hero. His brothers, Jonathan and 
Simon, still faithfully maintained the cause of 
religion : and were enabled to do so with moie 
success in consequence of the death of Alcimus. 
Another fortunate occurrence for the Jews was 
the enterprize of Alexander Balas ^ a Rhodian 
youth of mean condition, whom the enemies' of 
Demetrius suborned to lay claim to the crown, 
under pretence of being son to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. Demetrius* was indeed his own worst 

^ Polyb. Legat. 138. 140. 1 Mace. x. Josephus. Antiq. 
b. xiii. c. 2, Livy. Epit b. lii. 
' Athen8cus, b. 10. 
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enemy^ shutting himself up in a fortified castle 
near Antioch^ to lead a life of sloth and continual 
drunkenness. Both Demetrius and Balas ^ courted 
the friendship of Jonathan and his party with 
large oSen, a proof that the Maocabees possessed 
the real power of the country. But the charac- 
ter of Demetrius was not trustworthy ; and Jona- 
than ultimately took part with Balas^ who con- 
stituted him high priest^ (B. C. 153.) 



* ■ 



'It has been argued that Jonathan would not 
have acc^ted this ofiBce from an impostor. The 
expressions of Polybius are vague^ and it must 
be recollected also^ that he was a personal fiiend 
of Demetrius. The only other contemporary 
authority^ the writer of the first book of Mac- 
cabees^ considers Balas as the son of king 
Epiphanes. Two kings of Asia Minor acknow- 
ledged him, as did Ptolemy Philometor, king of 
Egypt, who also gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage. The Romans afibrded their powerful aid 
to Alexander Balas ; and this circumstance must 
have had gre^t weight with the Jews. Mr. 
Whiston's conjecture, perhaps, points at the 
truth, that this young aspirant was really the son 

^ 1 Mace. X. Josephusi B. 13. c. 1. • 
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of Epiphanes, .but by a mother of low family and 
mimarried. Moreover, Jonathan mighty with 
justice and by right, accept the office of high 
priest, since his family were of the course erf 
Joarib \ which was the first class ^ of the sons of 
Aaron ; especially as he had the consent of his 
nation, and there was no competitor. The office 
was indeed hereditary, and had continued since 
the captivity in the descendants of Jozadac, which 
was therefore called the Pontifical family ^. Onias^ 
the last good high priest of thl&t stock, was 
supplanted, as we have seen, and ultimiately 
murdered, by the wicked plots of his apostate 
brothers, Jason and M enelaus. After Menelaus^ 
Alcimus, another apostkte, was appointed, and 
is considered an interloper, though of the family 
of Aaron. Upon the appointment of Alcimtu^ 
Onias, son of Onias, who expected, with reason, 
to succeed his father *, withdrew, in disgust, into 
Egypt; and having ingratiated himself with 
Ptolemy Philometor, and his queen, Cleopatra, 
made himself a way, by his abilities, to the 
highest offices in the army and state of that 

* 1 Mace. ii. 1. '1 Chron. xxiv. 7. 

t 

® Joseph. Antiq. B. 15. c. 3. 

* Joseph. Antiq. B. 12. c. 15 ; and B. 20. c. 8. ; and Con-* 
tra Apionem. B. 2. § 5. 
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country. From these sovereigns, Onias obtained 
permission to build a temple to Almighty God, 
after the model of that at Jerusalem, in a district 
near Memphis, of which he obtained^the govern- 
ment, and founded there a city, called after his 
own name. Onion. He professed ^ that the 
prophecies of Isaiah, (chap. xix. ver. 18, 19,) in- 
cited him to this undertaking : and it must be 
alkrwed, that combined with the circumstances 
of the times, they formed some authority for the 
work ; though Josephus ^ states, that Onias was 
influenced by a motive of revenge and contention 
a^dnst the Jews at Jerusalem. However this 
may be, this Egyptian temple was erected upon 
a somewhat smaller scale than its prototype, and 
sacrifices and worship were offered therein to 
Grod, after the manner of Jerusalem, until the 
time of the emperor Vespasian, by whose com- 
mand it was destroyed, together with the city 
Onion, not long after the destruction of the 
mother-temple. These prophecies refer, ulti«- 

' Joseph. Antiq. B. Id. c. S. 

' Wars of the Jews, B. 7. c. 10, — The district and city 
Onion appear to be on the same spot as the ancient On, or 
Heliopolis, just above the Delta to the east, and not far from 
the land of Goshen and the present Cairo. — Genesis xii. 45, 
Strabo, B. 17. Pococke, B. 1. c. S, Lowth on Isaiah, c. Id, 
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mately, to the diffusion of the Gospel; and we 
have before had occasion to remark, that the 
Jewish establishments in different countries 
formed a pifeparation for Christianity. 

Another provision to the same effect, grew, by 
Divine blessing, out of those very measures which 
were intended to abolish the true religion. The 
five books of Moses having been divided into 
sections, one of these was read every Sabbath- 
day in regular order throughout the year, in the 
Jewish Synagogues ^^ of old time ^^ as we may 
reasonably conclude from the time of Ezra. But 
in the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes ^ the 
copies of the law were destroyed wherever they 
could be found, or rendered useless to the Jews 
by being profaned with pictures of heathen deities. 
The sacred writings of the prophets were not in- 
cluded in the order for destruction, nor were 
they so polluted; and, in consequence, they 
were read in Divine service by those who could 
no longer obtain the Pentateuch. The public 
reading of the prophets having been thus, by ne- 
cessity, once introduced into the Synagogues, it 
continued ever after ; thus it is mentioned in the 

* Acts XV. 21. M Mace. c. 2, 3. 
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18th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, Paul 
stood up to preach in the Synagogue at Antioch, 
in Pisidia^ ^^ after the reading of the law and the 
prophets/* and he tells his hearers that " the 
prophets were read every Sabbath-day at Jeru- 
ealem f and our blessed Lord read a memorable 
/portkm of the prophet Isaiah at his own city 
iKazareth, in the Synagogue, on the Sabbath-day \ 
oThe attention of the people was thus continually 
Hdjscdted to the meaning of the prophetical Scrip- 
ctlires, and particularly to the approaching fiilfil- 
jment of those parts of them which pointed to the 
j! Messiah. 

' It is to be observed, that during the hot perse- 
pcxHovl of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Samaritans 
renounced all kindred with the Jews, and pro- 
fessed to be a colony of Sidonians, though, at the 
same time, confessing, with some inconsistency, 
an ancient custom of observing the Sabbath. 
They even offered to dedicate their temple on 
mount Gerizim to Jupiter Hellenius, which offer 
the king accepted. This, at least, is the account 
of Josephus * ; and he states that a controversy ' 

* Acts xiii. 15. 27. St. Luke iv. 17, 18. — See Dr. Pri- 
deaux's learned remarks. Connection. Part I. B. 5. p. 335. 
and Part II. B. 3. p. 183. 

' Antiq. B. 12. c. 5. ' Antiq. B. 13. 3. 
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was carried on between the Jews and Samaritans 
at Alexandria^ in the presence of king Ptolemy 
Philometor^ with regard to the comparative hoti* 
ness of the two temples -at Jerusalem and momit 
Gerizun ; the result of which was^ that the Ssb* 
maritan advocates, being adjudged to have the 
worst of the argument, were, by order of the 
king, put to death : a mode of settling con- 
troversies &x more efficient than just These 
passages in Josephus, whether exaggerations oi 
the truth or not, prove the bitter animosity al^ 
ways kept up between the Jews and the Sai» 
maritans. 

To return to the thread of history, Demetrius 
was slain in battle against Alexander Balas^, 
(B.C. 150.) but his son, Demetrius (who after- 
wards took the name of Nicator) succeeded to 
his father's claims, and with better fortune; 
Ptolemy Philometor having marched with a large 
army into Judea, ostensibly for the support of his 
son-in-law, Balas, these * two princes became 
mutually jealous of each other's designs, and so 
much ill-will arose between them, that Ptolemy 



' 1 Mace. X. 48. 

^ Ibid. xi. 5, 6. Josephus, B. 13. c. 14. 
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marched to Antioch^ and there entered into 
league with young Demetrius. An engagement 
took plaee^ in which Balas being defeated fled 
into Arabia^ and was there put to deaths and 
Ptolemy was so badly wounded that he also died 
in a few days. (B.C. 146.) Jonathan^ the High 
Priest of the Jews^ as has been already stated^ 
took part with king Balas^ and did him good ser- 
vice in these wars : but after the death of Balas^ 
he was induced to turn the powerful assistance 
of the Jews in favour of Demetrius Nicator. 
Upon ^the occasion of an insurrection at Antioch^ 
Jonathan sent an army of three thousand men 
to the king^s assistance^ who^ being joined by the 
Jews of the city^ defeated the rebelUous citizens 
with very great slaughter. But Demetrius^ like 
his &ther, lost the support of his friends by his 
vices^ dissimulation^ and incapacity. The old 
manoeuvres were resorted to by those who saw 
his weakness and wished to take advantage of it. 
Tryphon, one of the generals of Alexander 
Balas^ brought forward his young son^ Antio- 
chus^ as claimant to the throne^ which^ it seems^ 
he hoped eventually to secure for himselC Jo-i 
nathan^ disgusted with Demetrius, went over 

' 1 Mace. xi. 47 
12 
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to the party of his rival; but was soon after 
treacherously put to death by Tryphon, who 
probably found him too honest for his own un-* 
principled projects. It was not the will of Pro-» 
vidence that the noble race of the Maccabeea 
should be so extinguished. Simon^ the brother! 
of Jonathan^ was appointed in his stead High 
Priest and leader of the Jews ; and such w^s til:^€f 
influence of his character, that king^* DemetriuH 
not only confirmed the appointment, but remittedl 
also the crown-tax and all other tribute, so that 
the nation became once again independent, and 
no longer dated their instruments and contracts 
from the accession of the Seleucidae, but began a 
new aera from the government of Simon ^. (B»G«. 
143.) The sovereignty of Judea was afterwards 
solemnly confirmed to him and his posterity in a 
general assembly of the Priests and Elders, and 
people at Jerusalem ; and the conduct of this 
great man fully justified the confidence reposed 
in his ability and integrity. The praise of his 
dying father, Mattathias, appears prophetic,— 
" Simon is a man of counsel ; give ear unto him 
alway, he shall be a father unto you ^" The first 

' 1 Mace. xiii. 40. ' Ibid. xiv. 26. 

« Ibid. ii. 65. 
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acts of his government were to erect sepulchres 
to his fathdr and brethren at Modin^ and to for* 
t^ the strong holds of Judea ; and he proceeded 
to expel the heathen from the places which they 
occupied^ and particularly from the fortress or 
tower which Antiochus Epiphanes had built in 
the itaiddle of Jerusalem to overawe the citizens^ 
ftnd which, with its garrison hiad, from that time, 
been « thorn in the sides of the Maccabees. In 
k 'word '* the land was quiet all the days of 
Simon ; for he sought the good of his nation in 
kich wise as that evermore his authority and 
honour pleased them well ^Z" The whole record 
18 well worthy of attention, as describing the 
chai^acter of a wise, benevolent, and resolute so- 
vereign, and the blessings of his government. 
The league with the Romans, which Judas Mac- 
cabeus had first entered into twenty years before, 
and which had been renewed by Jonathan, was 
i^in confirmed by Simon, who sent to Rome a 
present of a shield of gold weighing a thousand 
minse *, which Dn Prideaux values at fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling. Indeed, the alliance with 
Rome may be considered the key of the Jewish 
pohcy at this period, when Judea was perpetually 

* 1 Mace. xiv. 4. * Ibid. 24. 
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overran by the armies of the competitors for the 
thrones of Egypt and Sjoia, and was only pre^ 
vented, under God, by the virtues of the Macca*- 
bean brethren, from being torn to pieces by do- 
mestic factions. They were raised up as instru-* 
ments to stop the progress of worldly-minded 
apostacy, which must have brought ruin and 
destruction on the nation. Such was the temp 
tation held out in those troublesome times to 
unprincipled ambition, that even Simon, after a 
reign of eight years, was ^ murdered by his oWri 
son-in-law, one Ptolemy, (B.C. 135.) who hoped 
by the aid of the king of Syria, to usurp the go* 
vemment of Judea. The wretch was disap* 
pointed in his atrocious design ; and John, suiv 
named Hyrcanus, succeeded his father Simon, 
as High Priest and Prince of the Jews, and ruled 
them thirty years. 

The plan we have proposed, is to trace briefly 
an outline of the series of events in history, 
which affected the state of the Jews, and of the 
world, at the time of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. And we have been led to do this at 
more length, on account of the great value which 

* Mace, xvi. 16. Josephus Antiq. B. XIII. c. 7. 
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attiiches to the writings of two contemporaries^ 
Polybius^ and the author of the first book of 
Maccabees. We must now, with regret, take 
leave of these authorities ; and it may not be im- 
proper to close our reference to Polybius, with 
Jiis observations upon the religion of the Ro- 
mans, whose institutions and character he ad- 
Ulired and approved, in spite of his love for his 
native Greece K ^^ Among all the useful institu- 
tions that demonstrate the superior excellence 
CiCthe Roman government, the most considerable, 
perhaps, is the opinion which the people are 
taught to hold concerning the gods ; and that 
which among other men is a subject of disgrace, 
appears, in my judgment, to be the very thing by 
which this republic is chiefly sustained. I mean 
superstition: which is impressed with all its 
terrors ; and influences both the private actions 
of the citizens, and the public administration also 
of the state, in a degree that can scarcely be ex- 
ceeded. The ancients acted not absurdly, nor 
without good reason, when they inculcated the 
notions concerning the gods, and the belief of 
infernal punishments ; but much more those of 
the present age, are to be charged with rashness 

* Hampden's Polybius, B. VI. Ex. 3. p. 98. Ed. Gronov. 
B. VI. s. 54. p. Q92. 
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and absurdity^ in endeavouring to extirpate these 
opinions. For, not to mention other effects 
which flow from such an institution, if amon^ 
the Greeks, for example, a single talent only be 
entrusted to those who have the management of 
any of the public money ; though they give tw 
written acknowledgments, with as many seah^^' 
and twice as many witnesses, they are unable to^ 
discharge the trust reposed ' in them with i»i 
tegrity. But the Romans, on the other haikl^- 
who, in the course of their magistracies, and ii^ 
embassies, disburse the greatest sums, are pra^' 
vailed on, by the single obligation of an oath, t^ 
perform their duty honestly. And as, in othetf' 
states, a man is rarely to be found, whose handi^ 
are pure from public robbery and peculation ; sa '' 
among the Romans it is no less rare to detect 
one tainted with this crime.*' Tantum religia 
potuit suadere bonorum. And to the vague in* 
vectives of Epiciu*eans against religion, we may 
safely oppose this testimony of Polybius, a disin- 
terested and impartial witness, a man of observa*' 
tion and experience, practised in great affairs, 
civil and military, the friend of '' the virtuous** 
Scipio ^, (Africanus the younger) and of the mild 
and ^' wise" LaeUus, 

' Horace Sat. B. 2. §1. 
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. Polybius went with Scipioon his expedition^ in 
the .third Punic war> which lasted three years ; 
and by his counsels contributed to its successful 
termination, and the destruction of ^ Carthage. 
(3.C. 146.) In the same year, the Consul 
Mummius destroyed Corinth : and we cannot be 
ilirprised that the Roman arms, thus triumphant, 
nroyed the eastern countries, Egypt, Syria, and 
Aldiea. The proud and high-minded republicans 
mide little account of the tributary sovereigns. 
A. Roman lady, a widow, decUned, without hesi- 
tation, an offer of marriage from the Egyptian 
kiiig» Ptolemy Physcon * : indeed that lady was 
the daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder, and 
fliill better known as the mother of the Gracchi, 
CoroeUa, a model of matronly excellence. The 
Senate frequently sent commissioners into the 
provinces and dominions of their Allies, with a 
sort of. supreme power : and in the year before 
the death of Simon, (B.C. 136) three ambas- 
sadors, or commissioners, came to Alexandria, 
in order to inspect the state of affairs in Egypt, 

* Scipio felt, it is said, a presentiment of the fall of Rome, in 
Ihe ruin of her rival, repeating at the time the beautiful passage, 

Ecccrai rifiap or av wot oXtoXri IXiog ipri» 

Iliad VI. 450. 
' Plutarch's Life of Tiberius Gracchus. 
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Syria^ Asia, and Greece, and make a report to the 
Senate ^ One of them was Scipio Africanns, tiie 
younger, then the greatest man of Rome, who 
set an example of great temperance ^ and mode- 
ration in his habits of life. But yet the love of 
luxury and opulence was imperceptibly increasii^ 
among the Romans, together with a taste for 
literature and the fine arts* The beginning of 
the decline of the empire has been dated from 
the introduction of Asiatic luxury ; yet to use re-* 
finement and delicacy in the gratification of the 
senses, is an improvement in the conditioactf 
mankind ; and it would be difiBcult to prove it 
has necessarily a tendency to enervate the mind 
and corrupt the principles. It must also be re^ 
collected, that the most fatal of luxuries is sloth, 
indolence of body aiid apathy of mind, oppressed 
by which, men cannot be roused to exertion by 
generous feelings and a sense of duty. The 
change wrought on Roman manners, about this 
period, was a change for the better ; for they 
had been gross, rude, and half-baxbarous. li- 
terature had been checked and discouraged at 
Rome ; and a few years before, a law was enacted 
for removing philosophers and rhetoricians out 

* Diodorus Siculus, Legat. 32, 

* Athenaeus, B. 6. p. 273. 
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of the city, as a set of men worse than useless. 
The Consul Mummius is immortalized by that 
ignorant order, which he is said, after the capture 
of Corinth, to have issued to those who conveyed 
the exquisite pieces of painting and statuary to 
Rome^ ^' If any are injured or lost, you shall re- 
place them f BS if he had been bargaining for the 
carriage of a common bale of goods. The Scipios 
had spirits of a finer quality ; the younger Scipio 
loved learning and the society of learned men, 
the poets Ennius and Lucilius, the historian Po- 
lybius, and the philosopher Panaetius. 

The obvious defect of the Roman common* 
wealth was the absence of a middle class, be- 
tween the senators and the people, of numbers, 
property, and influence sufficient to form public 
opinion^ Such a body might have interposed 
seasonably to settle, on an equitable and useful 
basis» the enterprize of the Gracchi ; (B.C. 132) 
who now appear more seditious than patriotic, 
because they attempted to govern by throwing 
the power of the state into the hands of the peo- 
ple at large, the multitude ; who are only for- 
midable from force of numbers, and are incapable 
of deliberation, and of acting systematically long 

* Paterculus 1. c. IS. Cicero ck Off. 1. 25. 
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in concert together. That the attempt of the 
Gracchi was ill-advised and rash, (all imputation 
of their motives being set aside) is evident from 
the fact, that after their time the popular cause 
never made head again ; and thenceforward all 
struggles in the state were between different 
parties of individual senators and nobles, who 
aspired ambitiously to supreme power. 



. ' 



The Pontificate of John Hjrrcanus began nn&U 
vourably ^ : for Antiochus Sidetes, or the huntc*^ 
then reigning in Syria, besieged Jerusalem, pro-^ 
bably at the instigation of Ptolemy, the mur- 
derer of Simon, and reduced the citizens to such 
straits, that it seems he would have '^ utterly 
destroyed" the nation, had not Providence en-^ 
dowed the high priest with courage and discre- 
tion, fitted to the emergency. He pacified the in- 
vader by presents, and by entering into a treaty 
with him; in pursuance of which, Hyrcanus 
joined the Syrian expedition against the Par- 
thians, who now began to be a formidable power, 
and detained a prisoner in their country, king 
Demetrius Soter, the brother of Sidetes. Hyrca- 
nus afterwads subdued the Idumaeans,and made a 

^ Josephus Antiq. B. IS. c. 9. 
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league of friendship with Rome. He also invaded 
Samaria^ and took the capital after a year's siege, 
and entirely demolished it. He inherited the 
talents and vigour of the Maccabean race, with a 
greater measure of prosperity \ A very remark- 
able part of his history is, that he left the sect of 
the Pharisees, in which he had been educated : if 
he went over to the Sadducees, and adopted their 
opinions, we must believe, with Dean Prideaux, 
that they consisted at that time in a rejection of the 
traditions, which the Pharisees added to the writ- 
ten law, and made of equal authority with it. We 
cannot suppose this good high priest would have 
embraced doctrines against the resurrection and 
a future state. During the reign of Hyrcanus, 
Jesus ^, the son of Sirach, a Jew of Jerusalem, 
coming into Egypt, and settUng there, translated 
out of Hebrew into Greek, for the use of the 
Hellenistical Jews, the book of Jesus, his grand- 
£a.ther; which is placed among the Apocryphal 
Scriptures in our English Bibles, by the name of 
Ecclesiasticus. The ancients called it wavaptrov, 
" the treasure of all virtue." It may truly be 
esteemed Divine philosophy, a persuasive recom- 



* Josephus Antiq. B. 13. c. 9. 

' Prideaux Connect. Part 11. B. 5. p. 303. 
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mendation to the practice of moral virtue in the 
hope of pleasing God^ as man's best wisdom, his 
surest means of happiness. The spirit of piety 
and devotion in this composition reminds us of 
the inspired writings of Job, David, and Solomon : 
it is, throughout, a representation of the insuf* 
fidency of temporal possessions, of human weak- 
ness, of God's mercy and faithftilness ; and thus 
forms a preparation for the Christian Scriptures. 
Our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount J3 an ad- 
mirable completion of the doctrines of *' the 
Preacher," delivered by our Lord with cleamesB 
and certainty^ and with a tone of authority be- 
yond man. 

Hyrcanus was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Aristobulus, (B.C. 107,) who first of his family 
assumed the title of king ; a proof that Judea was 
now quite independent of the Syrian crown. The 
sceptre of the Seleucidae had fallen into incapable 
hands ; and the dynasty of that family, worn out 
by a gradual political decline, was at length ex- 
tinguished, and their power transferred to the 
kings of Armenia and the Parthians. 

The Egyptian race of the Ptolemies dragged on 
a longer existence without glory to themselves, 
or advantage to their subjects. Ptolemy Physcon 
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died, (B.C. 117) after reigning twenty •nine years, 
a monster of vice and cruelty, if we will believe 
the Roman historians. According to the odious 
custom of his country, he nlarried^ his sister 
Cleopatra, relict of his brother, and killed her 
*6on m her arms on the day of the nuptials : and 
this is not the worst which is related of him. 
Notwithstanding the bloody ferocity of the 
inrientals in their struggles for power, such unna- 
tural and inhuman actions are scarcely credible 
upon the bare relation of writers, who lived a 
eentury after they are said to have happened, 
natives of a foreign, distant, and hostile country ; 
and who, in stories of this kind, seem to have 
pandered to that appetiti^ for slander and detrac- 
tion, which is unhappily so common, as to appear 
instinctive in the human race. Similar horrors 
&re related of Mithridates, the great king of 
Pontus. He ascended his father s throne at the 
early age of eleven or twelve years, (B.C. 124,) 
and waged war against the Romans for thirty 
years, with a force more formidable than that of 
Pyrrhus or Annibal, except that Italy was not 
invaded. Mithridates gradually extended his 
dominions from the Euxine to the Caspian Sea, 

^ Justin. B. 38. c. 8, Valerius Maximus, B. 9. c. 2. 
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and farther eastward in Parthia; and has left. a 
character for enterprize and capacity far superior 
to the sovereigns his contemporaries. v 

• 

Aristobulus ^ enjoyed his regal title but one 
year. In order to secure it to himself by exJ^- 
eluding competition, he put to deaths after tfale 
Eastern &shion, his mother, and one of his bre- 
thren; and died afterwards of sickness a^va- 
vated by remorse. Alexander Jannoeus, the 
eldest surviving brother of Aristobulus, suo 
ceeded to the throne of Judea, (B.C. 105,) and 
reigned twenty-seven years. He made conqueate 
in Sjnria and Idumaea, and compelled the inha- 
bitants to be circumcised and to become Jews, 
His whole reign was embittered by the sedi- 
tions of the factious Pharisees, whose enmity 
began in his father's time : on ^ one occasion of 
public sacrifice, when he stood upon the altar, 
they excited the multitude to pelt him with 
citrons. Jannoeus, following the example of 
neighbouring states, supported his weak govertt- 
ment by merciless measures ; and at one time 
had eight hundred Jews of his enemies crucified 



* Josephus Antiq. B. 13. c. 11. 
' Ibid. c. 13, 14. 
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at Jerusalem with circumstances of barbardus 
eruelty. Upon his death-bed (B.C, 78,) he gave 
the politic advice to his queen Alexandi^ to 
court the Pharisees : which she did with such 
effect as* to maintain herself in the government 
fcr nine years, under the name of regent \ The 
PJiarisees possessed the real authority, and were 
•Lords of the nation ; and introduced again those 
practices, according to the traditions of their 
fbre&thers, by abrogating which Hyrcanus had 
excited their hostility. This sagacious princess 
died in the seventy-third year of her age, (B.C. 
00,) leaving a state and family full of troubles, 
public and private. 

Alexandra had appointed her eldest son Hyr^ 
«!«. High Priest, tecause he was of a soft ^d 
easy temper, easily managed; Her younger 
son, Aristobulus, partaking of his mother^s spirit, 
boldly laid claim to the throne upon her death ; 
Bnd came to an amicable agreement with Hyrca- 
nus, who willingly retired to private life \ But 
Antipas, an Idumaean proselyte of noble family, 
who changed his name by a Greek termination 
to Antipater, gained great influence over Hyrca- 

* Joseph. Antiq. B. 18. c. 16. ' Ibid. B. 14. c. 1. 
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mss; and for his own ambitious purposes pre* 
vailed on him to contend for the kingdom against 
Aristobuhis. Before this civil war was kindled 
in Judea^ that unhappy country had been threat^ 
ended with invasion by Tigranes^ king of Ar- 
menia and Syria, who advanced with a large 
army as far as Ptolemais. The regent Alexan*- 
dra appeased him with presents : and this pow^ 
erfiil monarch was also obliged to march back 
his forces for the defence of his own dominiontf» 
and of his father-in-law, the great Mithridates^ 
against the victorious Romans, who, under Lu- 
cuUus, had possessed themselves of Pontus. This 
great general besieged the capital of Armenia^ 
Tigranocerta, situated on the Tigris, in the hope 
of bringing on an engagement. The plan suc- 
ceeded ; for Tigranes, with barbarian pride, hast* 
ened to revenge this aflfront, expecting to de- 
stroy the invaders at a blow ; contrary to the 
wily advice of Mithridates, who reconunended to 
let the Romans exhaust themselves by long 
marches in a hostile country, stripped of provir 
sions. LucuUus ^ gained a complete victory 
over the vast Armenian army, twenty times as 
numerous as his own, and pursued the fugitives 

* Plutarch's Life of Lucullus. 

12 
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with great slaughter. The capital soon surren- 
dered; and the plunder obtained in this and 
other Asiatic cities was of immense value ; so 
that the war not only maintained itself^ but en- 
riched the officers, the soldiers, and Rome. But 
victory and spoil had corrupted the manners of 
the repubUc ; insensibly that change had begun 
in its constitution, allotted to all human affairs, 
which tended to ruin at the time of its greatest 
prosperity; as an insidious and fatal disease 
9om^ames lurks under appearances of florid 
health* Although the nobles had gotten the 
better of the plebeians in the affair of the 
Gracchi, yet the authority of the senate received 
a shock, of which ambitious men availed them- 
selves by courting popular favour in opposition 
to it. Cool and reflecting minds must have per- 
ceived that if the Gracchi were seditious, the Pa- 
tricians were not free from the imputation of 
tyranny and rapacity. The Roman armies were 
composed not of mercenary troops, but of citi- 
zens; and this very circumstance, which had 
long preserved the republic, and was the chief 
cause of its military superiority, by identifying 
the army with the people, was now turned against 
the senate, and suggested to aspiring demagogues 
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the thought of gaining over the soldiers^ in order 
by their means to govern the state. 

Caius Marius ^ a man of obscure birth^ first disr 
tinguished himself in AMca under Scipio AM-* 
canus the younger. His talents as a general 
were of a high order^ and enabled him to perjCqrm 
the most opportune and important services to hii^ 
country : but these achievements were sullied by^ 
coarse and brutal manners, by turbulence, deqei^ 
and cruelty. He made a change of great conse^ 
quence in the formation of the army, by enlistipg; 
poor and necessitous citizens, below the usual 
census, and even slaves. These, at the commaridi 
of their leader, were as ready to- fight against m 
for the senate and the laws : and Marius, whq 
knew but one method of governing, employed at 
last a body-guard of assassins, who at a sign 
from him put to death any obnoxious citizen of 
whatever rank. 

This system of terror was carried still farther 
by Sylla. He "sacrificed to the muses and 
graces " more than his rival Marius, it is true ; 
but the savage passions of Marius were less de- 

* Plutarch's Lives of Marius and SyUa, Livy, Valerius 
Max. B. 2. Sallust. Bell. Jugurth. and CataL 
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rtructive than Sylla's deliberate, cold-blooded 
proscriptions and wholesale massacres. When 
this usurper made himself perpetual dictator, 
(B.C. 81) the sword was the sceptre which go- 
verned Rome. 

Amidst these sanguinary scenes the soldiers 
tebame ikmiUar with faction, and conscious of 
t^eir power : and from the example of Marius 
(fee career of ambition was opened to unprincipled 
Adventurers of obscure family, by the most 
Ibigifious means. Some years before the period 
at which our observations point, the forces of the 
Marian faction in Asia had mutinied, atid killed 
their general. And now (B.C. 67) the army of 
Lucullus refused to obey him. In the character of 
this great commander may be traced a selfish 
covetousness, cold and reserved manners; and 
he was more indulgent to the conquered natives 
than to his own soldiers. But such charges at 
the worst will not account for this mutinous dis- 
affection against an able and successful chief, 
eager to lead his troops to new victories : other 
causes must have contributed, particularly the 
intrigues of his brother-in-law, the infamous Clo- 
dius, with the army, and of Pompey's partisans 
at Rome. 
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Pompey \ while yet young, had been saluted 
by Sylla with the title of Great, on account of 
his triumphant campaign in Africa. He had the 
rare good fortime to be at once the favourite of 
the senate, the citizens, and the army : and 
having gained glory in Spain, signalized himself 
lately more than ever by defeating and entirely 
destroying with wonderful celerity the ^pimtei, 
who swarmed upon the seas of Italy and Greecifri 
With a pompous a£Eectation, which disgust^ 
even his friends, Pompey professed a reluctanciJ 
to undertake the Asiatic war. But this was mere 
pretence; LucuUus was superseded, and 1A6 
laurels, which were almost within his grasp^ 
were destined to adorn his successor. Pompey 
pushed the war with such vigour and ability, 
that he entirely defeated the united forces of 
Mithridates and Tigranes in a pitched battle, 
drove Mithridates into Scythia, and forced the 
Armenian to make a disadvantageous peace* 
The Roman general builds the city Nicopolis on 
the field of his victory, and bestows it on his 
soldiers ; and being intent on the conquest of 
Syria, proceeds to Damascus. 

* Plutarch's Life of Pompey. 
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Thither the twb Jewish brothers, Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, contending for the sovereignty 
of Judea, sent embassies to Pompey, as to the 
whiter of their pretensions. The nation of the 
Jews, says Josephus, by their ambassadors at 
the same time complained of both brothers, as 
Qot desiring to be mider kingly government, but 
in subjection, like their forefathers, to th|9 Priests 
of the God whom they worshipped K Perhaps 
on account of this representation, aided by the 
intrigues of Antipater, the Roman general in- 
dmed in favour of Hjn-canus, although Aristo- 
bulus had sent him a present of a golden vine, 
valued at five hundred talents^. This Strabo 
9ays he afterwards saw at Rome. 

While Pompey was at Damascus, Plutarch re- 
lates that twelve kings, of course of petty so* 
veregnties, came to pay their court to him : and 
soon afterwards Mithridates, the most formidable 
enemy of Rome, died; yet Aristobulus, of an 
impetuous spirit, having left Damascus in disgust, 
had the imprudence to fortify Jerusalem against 
ihe Roman army. Such is the strength of the 

* Josephus Antiq. B. 14. c. 3. 

* Rather more than one hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds sterling, according to the computation of the Jewish 
silver talent in Dr. Arbuthnot's tables. ^ 
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place by ndture^ that it held out three .months 
against the besiegers ; notwithstanding there was 
a party for Hjnrcanus • within the walls. At last 
it was takeH^ in x;onsequence of the superstitions 
observance of the Sabbath-day : since the time of 
the Maccabees^ the Jews would fight^ if attacked^ 
on the Sabbath ; but on that day they would not 
perform any laborious work to stop the progress 
of the enemy. In consequence, the Raman ge^ 
neral had leisure to- raise a bank or mound of 
earth, upon which he fixed his engines, sAi 
battered the wall and the temple ; and having 
made a breach^ took the city by assault. (B.C.6S*) 
The Jews lost twelve thousand men; the Ro- 
mans only a few ^ The Jews ascribed so mudt 
mysterious sanctity to the temple and the Holy 
of Holies, that it is not surprising great curiosity 
was excited to see the interior of these buildings* 
Accordingly, Ptolemy and his officers entered 
the temple, and by this intrusion, profaned it in 
the eyes of the Jews : ^' Yet/' says Josephus, 
^' Pompey touched nothing of the golden orna- 
ments, spices, and treasure, amounting to two 
thousand talents ; on account of his regard to 
religion ^, and in this point he acted in a manner 

* Josephus Antiq. B. 14. c. 4. 

* Cicero, in his oration for L. Flaccus, § 28, says, " Pom- 
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that was worthy of his virtue." At the same time 
he exercised this characteristic generosity^ he 
took care to make Jerusalem tributary to Rome^ 
and deprived the Jews of the cities which they 
had subdued^ reducing them within their own 
bounds. 

. The Jewish historian^ though partial to the 
BomanSy laments over the &11 of his country : 
*f:Thus,*' says he, ^^ through the strife of Hyrcanus 
and Arifitobulus, we lost our liberty, and became 
sofaject to the Romans, and were deprived of our 
oonquests. Moreover, the Romans exacted heavy 
tribute ; and the royal authority, which was a 
dignity formerly bestowed on the high priests, 
came to private men.'* 

Pompey, on his return to Rome (B.C. 61), with 
great right, claimed, and held a triumph, more 
splendid than had ever before been witnessed in 
that metropolis, which had now become the centre 
of the world's wealth and magnificence. He 

peius, captis Hierosolymis, victor ex illo fano nihil attigit. — 
Sapienter, quod in tarn suspiciosa et maledica civitate locum 
sennoni obtrectatorum non reliquit. Non enim credo reli- 
gionem et Judaeorum, et hostium, impedimento pracstantis- 
«imo imperatori, sed pudorem fuisse." The contempt of the 
Romans for the Jews breaks out in incidental expressions. 

P 
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paid vast sums into the public treasury, and what 
was still more to his credit, sent back the captives 
to their own countries, instead of putting them 
to death, according to custom. It is well to 
find this redeeming circumstance of lenity and 
h«n»nity in times thich exhibit a general di* 
soluteness and corruption of moral virtue. The 
year before Pompey's triumph was marked by 
Catilme's conspiracy, the principal actors in 
which are immortalized to their in£uny by the 
eloquence of Cicero; Extremes meet ; and self- 
ishness and duplicity, the vices of savage h6^ 
characterize this age of Rome's refinement 
Cicero ^ exhausts the language of vituperatioii 
upon two Consuls, whom he describes as mcHH 
stars of licentiousness and rapacity, holding office 
merely for the purpose of plundering the pro- 
vinces. One of these, Gabinius, was governor of 
Syria (B.C. 56) ; and according to Josephus *, 
conducted himself in Judea in a praiseworthy 
manner. Finding Hyrcanus to be incapable of 
governing, and that the country was still dis- 
turbed by the faction of his brother, GabiniuJi 
replacing Hyrcanus in the high priesthood, di- 

* Oraat. pro P. Sextio, et De Provinciis Consularibus. 
^ Antiq. B. 14. c. 5, 6. 
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Judea into five separate districts^ or pro- 
vinces^ with an independent court of government 
iii ^ach ; and thus changed the kingly authority 
iikto that of an aristocracy. Dean Prideaux ' 
Mto makes mention^ from the Talmud, of a 
Jewish court, called the court of Three ; in which 
€tmtroversies about bargains and contracts were 
itecided, one litigant choosing one judge, and 
Ale other another, and these two judges a third. 
"She cases were settled summarily, without pro- 
fifassional men, upon the testimony adduced by the 
l^febties. Such a judicature of reference, or arbi- 
tttttion, being very consistent with Christian prin- 
ciples, might, it should appear, be adopted in the 
present times, for the useful purposes of avoid- 
ing" delay and expense in the administration of 
justice. 

Crassus succeeds to the government of Syria, 
and being devoid of the feelings of religion or 
shame, which restrained Pompey, pillages the 
iemple of Jerusalem. But the time had ap- 
piroached, when these two powerful leaders of 
parties at Rome were to give way before the as- 
cendancy of Julius Caesar. Rome desired, and 
was prepared for, the government of a king, or 

* Connect. Part II. B. 7. p. 454. 

p2 
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rather of an emperor, a military commander* 
The senate would have preferred Pompey, who 
had much finer qualities than Marius or Sylla^ 
and a better disposition than Octavius Caesar; 
and who would have been content with the show 
of power, and still left much authority to the 
senate. But that body had gradually lost in- 
fluence, particularly since the bribes notoriously 
distributed among them by Jugurtha * the Numi- 
dian prince. The army possessed the real sway 
in the state, and Julius Caesar over the army, on 
account of the energy of his character, compris- 
ing the greatest enterprize with the greatest cir- 
cumspection. Of noble birth, and agreeable 
manners, learned, and eloquent, he was admired 
by those who disapproved his profligate ambition; 
his clemency won many hearts ; he governed the 
daring and unprincipled, by being more daring 
and unprincipled than they ; and his superior 
genius overawed mankind, for as he seemed to 
aim at objects beyond other men, he appeared 
to have unexhausted resources within himself 
for attaining them, and such as could not be 
anticipated. 

In the midst of the political convulsions of the 

* Sallust Bell. Jug. 
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time^ Judea^ under the management of the wily 
Antipater (for Hyrcanus was a puppet in his 
hands), adhered always to the leading powers of 
Rome. The Jews did good service to Julius 
Caesar in his Egyptian war; and accordingly, 
tfais conqueror, in return, confirmed Hyrcanus in 
the high priesthood, and bestowed on Antipater 
the . privilege of a citizen of Rome, and made 
him procurator of Judasa. (B.C. 47.) About the 
9Bfme time the celebrated Herod, Antipater 's son, 
began to take a part in public a£fairs, and shewed 
even more ability than his father, in pursuing the 
same course of policy. He greatly strengthened 
his interest at home by marrying Mariamne, 
grand-daughter of the high priest, Hyrcanus : and 
having gone to Rome at a fortunate juncture, 
when Mark Antony and Octavius Caesar were 
reconciled for a time, these two powerful interests 
united in his &*vour, and so far prevailed, that by 
the unanimous voice of the senate, Herod was 
appointed king of Judea \ (B.C. 40.) He suc- 
ceeded to an uneasy throne, and unexpectedly ; 
but his bustling, restless spirit, was well qualified 
to maintain, by arms, that supreme authority, 
which had fallen into weakness in the hands of 

' Joseph. Antiq. B. 14. c. 14. 
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the degenerate representatives of the Asmonean 
&mily. 

Stilly a nephew of Hyrcanus^ by name Antir 
gonus^ had a party in his favour^ who disputed 
Herod's right to the crown, terming him '* « 
private man ^ (not of royal blood), of Idmnasaa 
race, a half Jew :" they fortified Jerusalem^ aod 
kept it for three years. But at length Herod* 
assisted by the Romans, took the city by assauH ; 
and Antigonus was, by order of M. Antony^ 
brought to Antioch % and there beheaded. Thus 
ended the government of the Asmoneans, one 
hundred and twenty-six years after it was fint 
established, a &mily not more illustrious by birth 
than by many great actions performed in peace 
and war for the benefit of their nation. Their 
descendants wasted themselves in private dissen*- 
sions, while the country was really in the power of 
strangers ; thus acting with an infatuation which 
can only be compared to that of persons, who, 
being all inmates of one house, should rise in 
arms to shed each other's blood, while the build- 
ing was in flames around them. 

Herod justified the choice of the Romans, by 
governing Judea with vigour and capacity, during 

^ Joseph. Antiq. B. 14. c. 15. * Ibid, B. 15. c. 1. 
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a long reign of thirty-four years ; but, as far as 
regards his domestic happiness, and the credit of 
his character, it would have been better for him, 
if he had never obtained the kingdom. But the 
will of Providence must be accomplished, and 
the time approached, when the sceptre was to 
depart from Judah. Herod's determination of 
character degenerated into tyranny, and exces- 
sive unexampled cruelty, after his temper was 
ezsasperated by continual £Etctions, and his jealousy 
awakened against his wife, Mariamne, on account 
ti her ambitious views for her own (the Asmo- 
iiean) family. 

While the Romans took part with Hyrcanus 
and Herod, the Parthians made it their policy to 
rapport Antigonus, and having m a successful 
invasion, captured Hyrcanus, they carried him 
into Parthia ^ and cut off his ears, in order to 
deprive him, by this mutilation, of the power of 
again exercising the dignity of high priest. After 
Antigonus was put to death, the office of high 
priest therefore became vacant ; and Herod, with 
very shrewd policy, sent for one Ananelus % an 
obscure priest from Babylon, and appointed him 

* Joseph. Antlq. B. 14. c. 13. 10. See Leviticus xxi. 
17—24. 
' Ibid. B. 15. c, 2, 3. 
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to that dignity as one who could never interfere 
with the royal authority. But the measure wag 
too violent to be palatable ; and Herod found it 
necessary soon to depose Ananelus^ and to confer 
the high priesthood on Aristobulus, then only 
seventeen years of age, the brother of his wife^ 
in whom the claims of the Asmonean famUy to 
the pontifical and regal titles all centered. Herod 
had originally gone to Rome with a design : of 
obtaining the kingdom of Judea for this Aristo^ 
bulus, and in the hope of governing in his imxm 
as his father, Antipater, had the realpower of the 
state under Hyrcanus : but when Aristoboiufif 
officiating at the feast of tabernacles in his pontic 
fical robes, had captivated the people by the fasLOn 
of hi. »^er, L beauty of his parsonfL 
king's suspicions were aroused, and he soon 
caused him to be made away with, as a rivaL 
The aged Hyrcanus, though maimed, a prisoneiv 
and imbecile, still attracted respect among the 
Jews at Babylon, and became also, in his turn, 
an object of jealousy to Herod, who contrived to 
get him into his power, and put to death the in- 
nocent old man, now past eighty years of age, 
the last male representative of the Asmoneans \ 

* Joseph. Antiq. 6. 15. c. 9. 
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•' After the battle of Actium, Herod repaired to 
Octavius Caesar at Rhodes ; and made a frank 
declaration^ that ''as he had assisted Antony 
with fidelity^ while there was any hope for his 
atffiedrs^ he now offered his friendship with the 
Mtne zeal to the victor." Caesar was pleased^ 
accepted his offer^ and ordered the king to re* 
dume his diadem. The Roman chief received 
Imple presents^ and Herod^ on his part^ ever re- 
tiined an extraordinary share of the imperial 
6^rouT \ It is^ indeed^ a matter of curiosity by 
ndiat means Jerusalem/ and the cities of Asia 
jfiiiDr, obtained those vast treasures and riches^ 
which became the prey and spoil of Rome^ out 
of India; for it does not appear that any other 
eotmtry could have supplied gold and silver in 
abundance. Herod^ doubtfrd of his success with 
Gassar, had left his wife^ Mariamne^ in safe cus- 
tody^ with orders truly Asiatic, that, in case evil 
happened to him, she should not be allowed to 
survive him : and now he found bitter troubles 
awaiting him at home. According to Jos^hus's 
account, his wife, and her mother, Alexandra, a 
woman of talent, priding themselves on their 
high Jewish descent, took offence at the bloody 



* Joseph. Antiq. B. 15. c. 7. De Bell. Judaic. B. 1. 
c. 15. 
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and t3rraniiical precautions of Herod for securing 
the throne to his family. These dissensions 
were fomented by Herod's mother^ and his sister^ 
Salome^ who^ upon an occasion of disdain and 
ill-humour^ expressed against him by his wife, so 
encreased his irritation, and inflamed his susfH* 
cions of Mariamne's political intrigues, that he 
put her to deaths in the thirteenth year of his 
reign. (B.C. 27.) Mariamne was a beautifiil, 
accompUshed, and vutuous princess, and pas^ 
sionately beloved by Herod, notwithstanding her 
imperious temper. But in the Roman Em^nn 
and its dependencies the demon of ambition took 
possession about this time of the principal per^ 
sonages, male and female ; for they eagerly pup> 
sued the fantastic advantage of sovereign rule, 
through blood and crimes, regardless of the obli* 
gations of religion, virtue, and decency, and even 
of the common feelings and natural instincts of 
humanity. The competitors in this wild race of 
pohtical honours adopted the maxim, that they 
must either kDl or be killed. And never did the 
world more need an example of meekness, hu* 
mility, and patient virtue, than when the Saviour 
of mankind came to lead a life of suffering. 

Herod had frequent fits of remorse for his bar- 
barity to Mariamne, the best beloved of all his 

12 
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numerous wives ; he could not rest by night or 
day; and would often call upon herunconsci- 
oosly as if she were still alive ^ But these feel- 
ings did not abate his resolute purpose of go- 
verning : and upon some new provocation given 
1^ Alexandra^ Mariamne's mother^ by meddling 
in state affiurs^ he ordered her also to execution. 
J -The brighter parts of Herod's history are, his 
]irarlike expedition against the Arabians, whom 
bft^ defeated so quickly and effectually, that nei- 
auir they nor any foreign power again disturbed 
lis government; and the vigilant care with 
vhich he attended generally to the welfare of his 
subjects. Upon an occasion of grievous famine 
Herod generously sold his richest furniture and 
to«tlel,of^ld«,d*er,ira»edbysldlful 
artists, and witfaithe money bought com in Egypt 
in abundance, sufficient to supply his own people, 
and the inhabitants of the districts bordering on 
Judea K He also repaurd, enlarged, and beauti- 
fied the temple at Jerusalem at his own cost ; 
and because the Jews were afraid, when he first 
made the proposition, that if the old edifice were 
pulled down, the new undertaking would never 
be completed, Herod wisely quieted these appre- 

* Joseph. De Bell. Judaic. B. I.e. 15. 
' Joseph. Antiq, B. 15. c. 9. 
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hensions^ by bringing all the materials for the 
new work to the spot^ before he began to de^ 
molish any part of the old building. Upon an* 
other occasion^ when^ after the Roman manner> 
he celebrated games in honour of Ca^ar at 
Jerusalem^ the Jews were o£fended at the iiH 
novation upon their national customs^ and wera 
particularly disgusted with the trophies^ whieJ^ 
resembled images^ considering that any honouf 
paid to them savoured of idolatry : but Herodi 
with, great good sense^ stripped off the armouir 
and ornaments^ and shewed there was nothii^ 
beneath ^ but bare stocks of wood, and thu9 
turned the superstitious horror of the people 
into laughter. The king invariably courted the 
Romans, and built two towns in honour of Au- 
gustus Cassar, Sebaste in Samaria, and Caesarea 
by the sea, with a large haven : and on different 
occasions he endeavoured to introduce Roman 
customs among the Jews ; although at Jerusalem 
he was obliged to abstain from shocking their 
religious opinions, from motives of policy; for 
we cannot give him credit for real piety. With 
all his dexterity he could not master the sect of 
the Pharisees, who, by their pretensions to su- 

* Joseph. Antiq. B. 15, c. 8. 
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perior sanctity and a knowledge of traditional 
law, obtained great sway over the multitude ; 
and had ' cunning enough to inveigle the females 
of Herod's family into their schemes. 
' ^ Josephus, in relating the incongruities of Herod's 
character, his magnificence, beneficence, and abi- 
lity on the one hand, and on the other his severe 
Imd unrelenting disposition, makes this sensible 
Remark, that these contradictions are accounted 
t&r by considering his master-passion, the ambL 
tidus love of honour. To this he sacrificed, as 
ire have seen, his domestic peace ; and the same 
motive which caused him in the early part of his 
mgn to commit so many murders in his family, 
now towards the close of it, excited him to put 
to death his two sons by Mariamne. (B.C. 6.) 
Sixteen years before, he had sent them to Rome 
for education, and upon their arriving at matu- 
rity married them to suitable wives : but his sister, 
Salome *, (though one of them had married her 
daughter) instilled into Herod the same suspicions 
which had been fatal to their mother, Mariamne, 
that the young men formed designs against their 
fether's life, in order to obtain possession of his 
kingdom. These accusations were made more 

* Joseph. Antiq. B. 17. c. 2. * Ibid. B. 16. 7. 
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plausible hy the art and treachery of Antipater ^ 
an elder son of Herod^ by Doris^ who hoped to 
supplant his two brethren^ the sons of Mariamne^ 
and by extinguishing in them the claims of the 
Asmonean race^ to open a way to the throne for 
himselfl Antipater was executed only ^ five days 
before Herod died^ for treasonable plots against 
his father : and the sentence seems to have been 
just in this instance^ while Herod^ in condemning 
his own son^ resembled the elder Brutus m stern 
severity, but not in virtuous motives. 

Considering that the times were fiiU of in^' 
stances of atrocities perpetrated from ambitiov^ 
motives, and that Herod's character in this re- 
spect out^-heroded the times, it is very probable 
he should put to death the infants at Bethlehem^ 
according to the relation of St. Matthew, (ii. 16*) 
in order to crush a competitor for the throne. 
Herod cared little for the Messiah, expected 
about this period by the Jews, in fulfilment of one 
distinct prophecy*, and whose birth-place was 
marked at Bethlehem by a second ^ prediction 
equally distinct ; his religious observances were 



* Antiq. B. 17. c. 7. and Wars, B. 1. c. 23. 

* Wars, B. 1. c. 33. Antiq. B. 17. 7. 

' Dan. ix. 25. * Micah v. 2. 
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assumed from policy, and not the result of 
gmuine feeling and conviction; and the an* 
nouncement of this anointed One, this Deliverer, 
by the ominous title of King of the Jews, kindled 
into fury the fears and jealousies which had 
haunted the tjrrant's whole life. 

I Our subject leads us, not to a detail of the 
events of our Lord's life upon earth, but to a con* 
aideration of the circumstances in the then state 
of Judea and of the Roman empu-e, which af- 
fected the propagation of the Gospel doctrines. 
We have seen that the whole nation of the Jews, 
guided by the light of prophecy, expected about 
this time the advent of the Messiah ; but their 
wishes led them to a wrong interpretation of his 
ehwacter in the Scriptures, and to clothe him 
with the attributes of a temporal deUverer and 
mighty prince. This expectation, that '^ out of 
Judea should now come one who should govern 
the world," was so general and notorious, that it 
is mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonius ^, and is 
eq[)ecially stated by Josephus as the chief cause 

* Tacitus Hist. lib. v. c. 13. Sueconius in Vespasiano, 
cap. 4. Josephus de Bell. 1. vi. c, 5. S. 4. and 1. ii. c. Id. 
S, 4. and Antiq. 1. xx. g. viii. S, 6. 
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of the rebellions of the Jews against the Roman 
power. The Roman historians^ naturally enough^ 
make these predictions apply, by a forced con- 
struction, to their patron and contemporary, the 
emperor Vespasian, and his son Titus; and 
Josephus, who Romanizes upon every opportch 
nity, falls into the same courtly flattery. It is 
not surprising that the Jews should have ex- 
pected a second Moses or David, to rescue the 
chosen nation from the yoke of the Gentilelk» 
particularly as they had long been weary of the 
kings imposed upon them by foreigners, and as 
all the world were at that period eagerly and 
familiarly pursuing the race of ambition : but 
the office of the Messiah was to offer up his life 
for the sins of mankind, to redeem them from 
death, by the atoning sacrifice of himself ; it was 
therefore necessary that he should come like ** a 
lamb to the slaughter," without power or dispo- 
sition to resist. 

The Jews, generally, were thus disappointed, 
by the humble and mean condition of Jesus, his 
repugnance to assume temporal command and 
authority, and his refusal of the homage of the tur- 
bulent multitude : this was not the Christ of their 
inclinations. But it may be said that the Jews, 
for some centuries past, had been prepared, as 
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we have endeavoured to shew^ for a spiritual re- 
ligion^ and the hope of eternal life, by national 
calamities^ by the ministration of the prophets^ 
and the reading and interpretation of the holy 
Scriptures in the Synagogues. We find in the 
New Testament^ that this good effect was ac- 
tually produced in many instances^ especially 
after our Lord's ascension^ and the effusion of 
the Holy Spirit ; but it was checked, and in a 
peat measure frustrated, by the vain-glorious 
ligtions of the Messiah's character, to which we 
bave alluded, and by the prevailing religious sys- 
tem. The most influential sect, the Pharisees, 
established a mode of devotion, since proverbially 
called by their name, which . sacrifices the spirit 
lof piety to sanctimonious pride, and a precise, 
scrupulous formality in petty observances. The 
SiMlducees, consisting chiefly of persons of condi- 
.tion, in easy circumstances, were a better sort of 
epicureans, who, though unbelievers in a future 
state of retribution, acknowledged the temporary 
dispensations of Providence in rewarding virtue 
jand punishing vice. The circumstances of the 
world, in which the ungodly are continually seen in 
prosperity, so effectually contradict this scheme 
of Divine judicial superintendance, that it is to be 
feared such a religious profession can have little 

Q 
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influence on the heart and conduct, sernng 
rather for an excuse against the charge of declared 
impiety, while it allows an escape from the obli* 
gations and duties of life, by absolving the con* 
science from the wholesome terror of future ie» 
sponsibility. Men of this stamp are free to livie 
as they like, without shocking themselves or 
others by open irreligion ; the worst that can 
happen to them is, that existence should become 
an intolerable burden, which they can, at any 
time, by their own voluntary act, lay down, and 
seek refuge and repose in the grave : their virtue 
consists in selfish ease and pleasure, and in steer- 
mg their conduct by good policy, according to 
circumstances. Thus it appears our Lord^ 
ranked in the same class, the Sadducees and the 
worldly-minded Herodians. Against all these 
sects, Jesus Christ, with his forerunner, John the 
Baptist, set himself, from the beginning, in direct, 
unsparing, uncompromismg hostility, which they ' 
returned with bitter implacable animosity. It 
is obvious, that an impostor would have found 
it his interest to act very differently, for instance> 
by conciliating some of the leading parties, par- 
ticularly the Pharisees, and by yielding to the 

' St. Matthew xvi. 11. St Mark viii. 15. 
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passkms of the populace. We may also here 
temaiic, that the paucity of numbers of the sect 
of the Sadducees suggests a reasonable inference^ 
Ulat the nation generally believed in the doc- 
trines of a resurrection and eternal life^ derived 
from patriarchal tradition and the writings of the 
f>rophet8. 
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'- The vigorous character of Herod had pre- 
icarved a regular government in Judea ; but after 
hSa death all things fell into confusion. His sons 
qtmrrelled about sharing his dominions^ under 
his will, the decision of which was left to the 
ttnperor Augustus ^ : while this great cause was 
pending, furious insurrections took place in 
Judea, sometimes excited by impostors and ad- 
venturers, and sometimes springing from an 
honest spirit of patriotism, which aimed at na* 
lional independence, and was inflamed by the 
rapacity of the Roman procurator. Archelaus 
Was at length appointed to succeed his father 
Herod, not as king of the whole country, but as 
ethnarch over Judea, Idumea and Samaria; 

Augustus seems to have distrusted his character, 

* 

and with reason, for after a treacherous and 

' Josephus, Antiq. B. xvii. c. 9, 10, &c. 
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tyrannical government of about nine years^ he 
was, upon the complaint of his subjects, deposed 
by the emperor, and banished to Yienne, in 
Gaul, (A.C. 8 ^). Judea was then made formally 
part of the Roman province of Syria; it no 
longer constituted a separate kingdom, under itb 
own laws, administered by native princes and 
priests, and from that day has never regained its 
independence : according to the prophecy of 
Moses *, *' the sceptre departed from Judah, for 
the Shiloh, or the Messiah, had come." Coinci* 
dences of this kind are not in the ordinary cours6 
of events, and are calculated to make a deep im» 
pression upon those who will seriously consider 
their wonderful coherence with the whole system 
of the Christian religion, as delivered in the 
Scriptures. The Jews, enraged by the taxation 
of the Romans, and the repeated profanations of 
their temple, and encouraged by misapplied pro- 
mises of Divine protection, flew to arms frequently 
in revolt ; and thus, by their judicial blindness * 
and infatuation, brought upon themselves those 
extreme national calamities, which their law de- 

* Our Lord was born in the fourth year before the comnQon 
aera. 

' Genesis xlix. 10. 
^ Romans xi. 8. 
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nounced, and which were inflicted by their hea- 
then rulers. Meanwhile, the Roman sovereignty 
afforded some protection to Christ and his apos- 
tles, from the malignity of their countrymen : 
expecting a temporal prince in the Messiah, they 
despised and rejected one, whose kingdom was 
Xkot of this world, and who brought life and im- 
mortality to light, by teaching men to worship 
God, not with vain ceremonies, but in spirit and 
ia truth* Thus, the extraordinary and unprece- 
dented state of Judea, contributed to fulfil the 
Scriptures, through men who acted unconsciously 
as the instruments of Providence ; and it became 
evident, to future generations, that the Jews, by 
wickedly crucifying the Lord Jesus, proved the 
truth of his mission. They contributed also to 
prepare for the propagation of the Gospel, by 
their firm adherence to the great religious truth * 
of the unity of the Godhead, and by preserving, 
wijth reverence and fidelity the sacred deposit 
of the holy Scriptures ; by these means, a check 
was opposed to Polytheism, idolatry, and false 
superstitions, and oracles, with which the heathen 
world abounded, and intimations of revealed re- 
ligion were scattered imperceptibly, and with 
effect, among surrounding nations. The expec- 
tation of the Messiah, though mingled with erro- 
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neous notions of his •character, awakened at^ 
tention to the claims of Jesus Christ; and thiel 
hope of eternal life, corrupted and obscured as it 
was by Pharisaical doctrines, found a respomnt'to 
and sympathetic feehng in the human heairi* 
If these leading and consolatory tenets won their 
way in part, through darkness and error, in spitd 
of the unsocial, inhumane customs of the Jeimi, 
and the repulsive, exclusive bigotry of timf 
attachment to the rite of circumcision, and tfad 
privileges of the blood of Abraham ; how mu<^ 
more were they calculated to prevail, when 
cleansed from impurities, and taught in all 
their real beauty and sublimity, by persuasive 
preachers, equally powerless and unwilling to do 
injury. Yet such is the force of evil habits aild 
of worldly temptations, counteracting and over- 
coming reason and righteousness, that the Gos- 
pel obtained not a settlement without miracles. 

The description of the state of Judea inci- 
dentally given in the New Testament, has the 
livehness of a picture taken with accuracy and 
fidelity on the spot ; as a mere account of facts 
and persons no history is comparable to it, and 
all the researches of learned men add but little 
to the strong impression produced by this brief 
narrative. The works of the cotemporary Jewish 
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authors, Philo and Josephus, abundantly confirm 
the account of Judea given by the Evangelists. 

We may imagine with what cordial joy the 
Prophets and holy men, restorers of the national 
establishments after the Babylonish captivity, 
would have greeted our Saviour's appearance in 
the flesh, after the manner of Simeon and Anna. 
But the religious instructors of the day were per- 
sons of a very different character : under the 
title of Rabbis, or Doctors of the Law, they en- 
grossed the real power and authority of the 
nation, especially after the decUne of the Kings 
and High Priests, and from their body were ap- 
pointed the teachers in the schools and syna- 
gogues, and the members of the great council 
or Sanhedrim at Jerusalem. This institution 
might have been framed after the example of 
Moses ^ ; but its origin is now traced, by general 
agreement, to the times of ** the great sjrna- 
gogue," from Ezra (B.C. 536.) until the death 
of the High Priest, Simon, (B.C. 292.) sumamed 
the Just, who completed the canon of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, as we now have 
them ; and whose eulogy is given in the book 
called Ecclesiasticus (c. 50.) and by Josephus ^ 

' Numbers xi. 16. ' Antiq. xii. 2. 5, 
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The elders, members of this synagogue in sue*-' 
cession, possessed the chief and popular author 
rity among their countrymen, according to the 
rule of the Holy Scriptures, which it was thete 
business to publish accurately and explain coiH 
rectly. At first the book of the law ^ was read 
and explained in the open air in the street ; and^ 
as during the Babylonish captivity the Jews had; 
lost the fiamiUar knowledge of the Hebrew hgts 
guage, and acquired the use of the Chaldee, itf 
was necessary to expound its meaning by TaT«f 
gums, a Chaldee word signifying versions or pvr 
raphrases. Though sacrifices continued to fan 
performed at the temple, yet by degrees tiM 
synagogue worship, attended with the weeklgr^ 
reading of the Scriptures, became the great 
means of religious instruction, and an effectual 
preservative against idolatry; original inspirb^ 
tion having ceased, the Scribes, or Lawyers, or 
Rabbis ^, for these are nearly synonymous terms^ 



* Nehem. viii. 3. 

' A very full and learned account of the History of Jewisli 
Traditions is given by Dean Prideaux, Connection, under 
the year 446. B.C. Mr. Milman, with his usual eleganoo^ 
describes clearly the rise and progress of the Rabbinical 
school. History of the Jews, Vol. HI. B. 19. 
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succeeded to the office of the Prophets, as inter- 
preters of the Divine Will. 

But as is the case in all human affairs, abuses 
crept into this system, even though founded on 
tile principle of venerating and spreading the 
word of God. The targum or version insensibly 
became a paraphrase of the text, and the expla- 
•ation a commentary, to which was ascribed, in 
some instances, probably with justice, a descent 
by oral tradition from the time of Moses. In 
prodess of time, these traditionary interpretations 
were considered equally sacred with the text, the 
meaning of which was determined by them ; and 
ii^rences and deductions were continually added 
to the traditions, after the time of Simon the 
Just, by the Mishnical doctors, until at our Sa- 
tiour^s advent, the word of God was made of no 
effect in the accumulation of human commen- 
taries. 

Still we find in the New Testament * instances 
of the benefit derived firom the public reading of 
the Scriptures in the synagogues; the people 
being thus familiarized with the words of the law 
and the prophets, our Lord and his Apostles 
readily directed their attention to the accom- 

^ Luke iv. 16. Acts xiii. 15. 
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plishment of them in the mmistry of Jesus 
Christy and the delivery of the Gospel. The first 
converts v^ere principally convinced by this mode 
of reasoning ; but the nation at large could not 
emancipate themselves from the sway of the 
Rabbis ^ for the most part of the Pharisaical 

^ Misna signifies the traditional interpretation, Masora 'tWe 
traditional reading of the Scriptures. Rahhi Judah, samained 
Hakkadoshy the holy, collected into a methodical digest^ m 
the second century after Christ, the received oral traditioii|i| 
which were in danger of being scattered and lost. This digest 
is called the Misna ; and from its reputed sanctity became 
the study of the Itearned Jews in Babylonia, who, by de- 
grees, added a commentary to it, called Gemara, the comply 
ment, or full explanation. The Misna and Gemara together 
are the Talmud ; the Jerusalem Talmud was completed about 
A.D. 300, and has been published in one volume foho ; the 
Babylonish Talmud, that most esteemed by the Jews, was 
completed about A.D. 500, and has been printed at Amster- 
dam in twelve folios. The contents of the Talmud in our 
country are chiefly known by the learned labours of Lightfoot; 
and his extracts show much frivolous unbecoming trash, with 
&nciful mystical significations of words and letters. Still 
one would like to see an exact and faithful translation of some 
one part of the Misna, or of the Compendium, by which 
Maimonides gained so much reputation in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Yet if the whole Misna be like that treatise on the 
Sabbath, edited by Dr. Wotton (London, 1717,) the mine 
will not repay the labour of working. The Rabbis, belonging ^ 

12 
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sectj and the authority of the traditions. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem^ a judgment ex- 
plicitly foretold by our Saviour, and the disper- 
sion of the Jews, the Rabbinical system continued 
and increased for centuries, and since they were 
deprived of their country and government, has 
been, as a measure of human polity, the chief 
bpnd of their national community. 
: These facts afford a striking lesson of the in^ 
estimable value of the Holy Scriptures in the 
work of the Propagation of the Gospel ; and of 
the necessity and duty of giving publicity to the 
genuine text of the word of God in its sunplicity 
and purity. No human learning, no human au- 
thority, or system of religion, can compensate for 
the want of the Scriptures; and experience 
shows that without a constant reference to them, 
all other means of piety degenerate, and fall 
into corruptions and abuses. The lapse of the 
Israelites into idolatry may be traced chiefly to 
their neglect of the Mosaic admonition to attend 
to the Scriptures ; and again the partial revival 

to a nation excluded from the great affairs of the world, and 
many practical duties of life, fell into speculative subtleties 
and vapid casuistries ; from this morbid influence the native 
colour of their religion is '^ sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought." 
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and restoration of the nation rested upon their 
obedience to that command under Ezra. Our 
Lord himself appeals to the Scriptures^ and eiH 
joins the people to search ^ them^ in contradis^ 
tinction to the expositions of their teachers^ 
whom he designates as ^' blind leaders of the 
blind ^r One of the first duties of a Christian 
minister^ therefore^ is to disseminate the writtenf 
word ; and he must be careful in his exhortatioml 
to separate ^ from it his own and all humane 
commentaries^ as of inferior authority ; and .tor 
allow^ and even exhort *, the people individualljr 
to judge for themselves upon single-hearted and 
faithfiil consideration, and repeated comparisoA 
of one part of Scripture with another* The 
right of private judgment by no means justifies 
a wanton^ partial^ wilful^ passionate enthusiasm; 
but is to be exercised according to sound de* 
liberate discretion, with attention to the opinions 
of wise and good men, with hearty piety and 
prayer to God ; otherwise it is pregnant with 
errors and confusion, and strife and causeless 
sinful schisms ; as over-strained authority pro- 
duces corruptions of doctrine and tyranny. 

* St John V. 39. » St. Matt. xv. 14. 

' 1 Cor.vii. 40. * Ibid. x. 15. Acts xviii. II. 
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What dangerous and fatal results soever may 
spring from the perversion of the truth by the 
ignorant and mexperienced, still truth it is, 
that each man, being answerable for his own soul 
before God, has a right to judge for himself of 
the terms of salvation proposed in the divine 
levelation : as in temporal affairs men are ruined 
by vice and folly, by a course of inconsiderate 
levity, regardless alike of prudent counsellors 
and the lessons of experience, so headstrong 
wickedness runs their souls to perdition ; the laws ' 
of God and man allowing them in both cases to 
be their own masters, and annexing a fearful 
personal responsibility to their conduct. 

On the other hand, the advantages of human 
learning, order, and combination, are exceedingly 
great, and very strongly exemplified in the Rab- 
binical system itself, which, in a temporal sense, 
has for centuries been the conservative principle 
of the Jewish government, when all those other 
bonds, which usually unite communities, had 
among them been dissolved. The Christian 
minister will perceive, that the delivery of the 
Scriptures in their simplicity, the learning and 
authority of the priesthood, and the right of 
private judgment, so far from being incompatible 
with each other, are matters which harmonize 
together, and by the proper exertion of opposite 
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forces, contribute to keep the human mind in 
that middle course^ which is the line of equity 
and truths the high path-way of happiness and 
salvation. 

Adverting to the state of the Roman empirei 
we find many circumstances of the time favour^ 
able to the propagation of Christianity. A pro<^ 
found peace subsisted throughout the world ; and 
Rome, rather weary of her magnificent system of 
perpetual conquests, became more incUned, un. 
der Augustus, to preserve, than extend her d&t 
minions. That vigorous power, suppressing^ 
with a prompt hand, all revolts, insurrection^ 
and tumults, afforded, at the same time, great 
&cility to the mutual intercourse of nations, and 
allowed almost unlimited toleration of religious 
opinions, with impartial protection of civil rights, 
and the persons of individuals. Many instances 
of the advantages thus derived to the first Chri»» 
tians, appear in the New Testament, particularly 
in the history of St. Paul. 

The penetration of Julius Caesar, and the as- 
cendancy of his character, are conspicuously 
proved, by the prevalence which his system of 
government, and his family, obtained over the 
affairs of the Roman empire, after his death. In 
vain such men as Brutus, and Cassius, and Cicero, 
and Cato, had appealed to better times, and en* 
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deavoured^by exhortation and example, to revive^ 
among the degenerate citizens^ the love of liberty^ 
md the principles of ancient virtue and patriotism* 
Rome v^as ripe for despotic rule, the senate re« 
tuning only the shadow of authority, and the 
power of the people having merged in the army. 
If the nephews of Augustus, the hopeM Mar- 
oellus, and Germanicus, another Scipio, had lived 
and reigned, they might have redeemed the im- 
perial character, and prevented those indelible 
steins, cast by the first Caesars on the pmple ; 
but the time was past for restoring the national 
l^irit and constitution of the commonwealth by 
the eflForts of individuals, how distinguished soever. 
Or we should rather say, that human systems 
and institutions have in themselves the prin- 
ciples of decay and destruction, which, operating 
slowly and imperceptibly, are sure, in the end, to 
take effect: and then the frame of society is 
reconstructed afresh, by different artists, on a 
different plan, but with the same perishable ma- 
terials. Tiberius surpassed Augustus in dissimu- 
lation, and cold unfeeling tyranny ; the servile 
senate eagerly anticipating his wishes and their 
own degradation. Governing by his favourite, 
the unprincipled Sejanus, the emperor came 
abroad only for purposes of ostentation, resigning 
himself in private to indolent indulgencies and 
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voluptuousness, while ambitious competitors £br 
power removed their rivals by unscrupulous in- 
trigues, by poisonings and assassinations ; and na 
citizen was safe from the decrees of arbitrary 
power, ruling by means of the praetorian guards \ 
Thus, for the old Roman government was sub'- 
stituted an oriental despotism. 

With an Asiatic form of government caoM 
Asiatic manners, and a taste for expensive luxu«: 
rious living. The suppers of Lucullus presented 
a splendid banquet at immense cost, instead, of 
those simple unlaboured meals which fifty yean: 
before were graced by the society of Scipio find 
Laelius ; and during the century which followed 
the time of Lucullus, the Romans encreased 
their habits of refinement and profusion, and at- 
tained to a degree of ornamental sumptuousness^ 
in their houses, villas, entertainments, and 
shows, which the luxuries of modem capitals 
may rival, but can scarcely exceed. The refine^- 



* This military establishment was begun by Augustus, and 
completed by Tiberius. Tacit. Anna!. 4. 2. Suet. Aug, 
c. 49. Tiberius, c. 37. The PraBtorian bands, consisting of 
ten or fifteen cohorts, of a thousand men each, had their folr- 
tified camp close to the walls of Rome, The emperor was 
elected *• by the authority of the senate, and the consent of 
the soldiers." Tacit. Annal. xiii. 4. 
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raents and elegancies, which were enjoyed and 
dispensed by the liberal and cultivated mind of 
LucuUus, supplied to vulgar spirits merely the 
means of vanity and ostentation. As the sim- 
plicity of nature is sometimes confounded with 
gebnaess, artificial far-sought tastes are also mis- 
taken for delicacy of feeling. It is surprising 
nMh what unanimous consent the Roman writers 
of' tihe Augustan age, and of the periods imme- 
Sliiely preceding and succeeding, describe and 
ktaient the decay of national manners and public 
W/kit, the general decline of their countrymen 
fltom principles of sturdy independence, and con- 
MMtis disinterested virtue, to servility, excess, 
liid the selfish pursuit of riches and power. 
Piwts, orators, satirists, and historians, all unite 
itt'the same accoimt, that the encreasing softness 
of manners was attended with a laxity of mo- 
rals ; which may be particularly instanced in the 
fiunlity of divorces, and the number of adul- 
teries of the most abandoned character. Mu- 
tual * corruption was called the fashion, in this 
the most civilized and cultivated condition of 
mankind. The circumstances of those times 



* Nemo illic vitia videt, nee corrumpere et corrumpi soccu- 
him vocatur. Tacitus Germania xix. 

R 
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prove that temporal prosperity and mental im- 
provement will not conduce essentially to human 
happiness and virtue without religious principles. 
The lesson ought not to be lost upon the worlds 
that among the Romans^ in their most flourish* 
ing and powerful state, and at their highest point 
of intellectual proficiency, there was, by their 
own general confession, a want of moral obliga* 
tion, as a rule of Ufe. This want Christianity 
was expressly calculated to supply. 

Farther vices of individuals and defects in 
their social institutions, though then unfdt by 
the Heathen, are very visible to our observation ; 
we need only instance the exposition of children, 
and the condition of slaves. Yet, at that pe- 
riod, Rome had attained a superiority over other 
Pagan countries, in the practical excellence of a 
code of laws, founded on principles of substan- 
tial justice, in sentiments of humanity, in arts, 
sciences, and philosophy. Whatever unassisted 
reason could do for man was accompUshed ; but 
within the specious appearance of that splendid 
empire great failures were manifest, and the en- 
tire system was hollow and unsafe, like a house 
built on the sand. It appears part of the design 
of Providence, that this conspicuous and acknow- 
ledged instance of the insufficiency of human wis- 
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dom to prevent human wants, should immediately 
precede the Divine revelation, and indicate its ne- 
cessity and use. When the Apostle to the Gala- 
tians^ states that God sent forth his Son when 
*'the fulness of time was come," we may presume 
there was a moral fitness in the circumstances of 
the period of Christ's advent, as well as an ac- 
oompUshment of the prophecies. 
- Other obvious preparations for the reception 
of the Gospel may be mentioned ; for instance, 
the old heathen superstitions were in a manner 
worn out, and become obsolete, without having 
their place supplied by any adequate substitute, 
while an ardent spirit of philosophical enquiry 
was abroad. As the Romans extended their con- 
quests, and were engrossed by the passion of 
military aggrandizement, they became less and 
less attentive to the world of spirits. Viewing 
with contempt and disgust the superstitious 
follies, and profane rites of some other nation^, 
particularly of the Egyptians, they learned to 
reflect upon the absurdity of their own system of 
auguries, and omens, and divination from the 
entrails of victims. It seems to have been a 

* Gal. iv. 4. 

r2 
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common sajdng, that it was wonderfiil the * Hara-* 
spices did not laugh when they met each oth^. 
The vices attributed to the popular deities and 
deified heroes were commonly ridiculed on tbe^ 
stage^ in the plays of Plautus and Terence. Bul^ 
unfortunately, together with these weeds of supevw 
stition and credulity were eradicated at the- sami^ 
time the wholesome fruits of rational belief aad 
natural religion, namely the doctrines of a safieiS^ 
intending Providence and a future state of retri^ 
bution. Even the good Polybius % one hundred 
and twenty or thirty years before Christ, treato' 
the notion of punishment in another world as b 
useful fable, proper for keeping the common 
people under due restraint This opinion gained 
ground, particularly after the prevalence of the 
Epicurean philosophy, to which the impious but 
elegant poem of Lucretius gave currency. Julii» 
Caesar ^ delivered openly in the senate the senti*^ 
ment that death is a relief from all mortal ills, 
for neither joy nor sorrow have place beyond the 
grave. Cato and Brutus, men of much better 



' Cicero De Nat. Deorum. 1. 26, and De Divin. 2. 24. 

' B. 6. S. 54. 

» Salliist. Catal. Bel. 42. 
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principles and more virtue than Caesar, by their 
examples of suicide, shewed a distrust, or rather 
despair, of Providence, and more reluctance to 
&ce the evils of life, according to the sullen pride 
of the Stoic philosophy, and to submit to the 
tiiumph of a conqueror, than fear or hope of 
eternity. The great boast of Roman courage 
mm in overcoming the apprehension and horror 
o£ death, instinctive in our natures : this rigorous 
firmness being founded upon an overweening 
dense of human dignity, without reference to 
reitigion. Cicero belonged to a still better school 
of philosophy, founded on the sublime specula- 
tions of Plato with regard to the immortality of 
the soul, and the morality of Socrates, more 
virtuous - than the Epicureans, more moderate 
and reasonable than the Stoics ; the great orator 
has shed the light of his genius over his treatises 
on religion and duties, subjects which no heathen 
writer has discussed with so much clear intelli- 
gence, adorned at the same time with consum- 
mate beauty of language. But after all, his 
principles are vague, his assertions inconclusive 
and contradictory ; and his " flourishes of elo- 
quence " resemble the manner of an advocate, 
who is rather desirous to speak well on any side, 
than to choose the right. Dr. Middleton la- 
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hours hard to shew that Cicero's religion was 
built on the foundation of a God, a Providence, 
an immortality : but it is too plain his opinions ^ 
wavered, particularly in emergencies; that he 
considered these great doctrines as probaWe, not 
certain ; hoped they might be true, rather than 
believed they were true. Thus as a reverence 
for the old mythology declined, no fixed system 
of religion was substituted in its place ; the ge- 
neral impressions of the power of the Deity, and 
the nature of human virtue, which prevailed, 
continued much the same as those which had 
been embodied in the liveliest manner long be- 
fore in Homer's agreeable poems. The poet, 
true to human nature, was a better teacher than 
most of the philosophers, with their recondite 
and artificial commentaries. It is true the com- 
mon people, from habit, ignorance and prejudice, 
still adhered to the religious rites of their country; 
but it is a great mistake to suppose that in any 
nation they can long be induced to retain a 
reverence for opinions and ceremonies which 
persons of a higher class among them, and more 
enlightened understandings, openly despise. 

* Ep. ad Fam. 5. 16. 21. See Dr. Midtlleton's Life of Cicero 
towards the end of Section xii. and the able remarks in a note 
to B. VIll. c. 9. of Hookers Roman History. 
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Besides the importation of oriental luxury, the 
Romans imbibed from the learned court of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, and especially from conquered 
Greece, a better knowledge, a love for the fine 
and liberal arts, and for literature ; the dormant 
energies of the mind were kindled into action by 
a generous emulation of those illustrious persons, 
whose intellectual fame and merit descended 
. from former times. The immortal memorials of 
Grecian genius, like sparks thrown among com- 
rbiistible matter, excited the Romans to exercise 
their understandings, that they might obtain 
similar reputation ; as the trophies of Miltiades 
chased sleep from Themistocles. But except in 
the art of war, the scholars attained not to the 
excellence of their masters and prototypes ; there 
is a natural freshness and raciness about the 
Greek models of art, learning, knowledge, and 
&ncy^ which neith* the Romans, nor succeeding 
imitators, have quite equalled. Horace is indeed 
a writer of an original stamp, who has expressed 
moral maxims and poetical thoughts in the hap- 
piest language, and mingled good sense with an 
easy vein of polished humour. The Romans had 
long ceased to be barbarian conquerors ; they 
cultivated a spirit of enquiry and thought, and 
examined for themselves, opening their minds 

12 
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willingly to instruction, with capacities sharpened 
to receive it. This inclination, as the old xelt 
gion gradually faded away, must have facilitated 
their acceptance of a doctrine, which taught ndwr 
truths, — ^the depravity of man, the necessity of )> 
Redeemer, and the resurrection ; and must ha:i^ 
rendered them capable of examining into th^ 
proofs of its authority. .;,r 

The Sibylline oracles retained public respect 
among the last relics of pagan superstition .att 
Rome; and a purified collection of them wi^ 
deposited by Augustus ^ in golden cases in tbe 
temple of Apollo. It has been sometimes 9U]^ 
posed, that these oracles conveyed some prediq* 
tion or intimation of the Messiah ; but Uttl6i<^f 
this conjecture can be depended on, except that 
the Romans generally had acquired a respect for 
literature, and were so far prepared to receiver 
written communication of the Divine will. Upon 
a more intimate acquaintance with the Jewish 
Scriptures, they must have felt admiration and 
surprise, at finding the most useful and equitable 
rules for the administration of government and 
the convenience of society, and the most humane 

* Suetonius in Aug. See the Connection between the 
Sacred Writings, and Profane Literature, by the Bishop of 
Bristol. Chap. 25 and 26. 
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and liberal prindples of action between man and 
man, propoimded by Moses in an early and bar- 
barous period with a tone of authority ; while 
the Romans themselves had only, by slow de- 
grees^ and in a comparatively late aera, learnt to 
if^reciate such happy moral maxims, and with 
great labour, and the research of successive gene- 
rations, had wrought them in an insufficient man- 
.fner into their system of polity. They could not 
&iI^also to observe, that no such book, no similar 
-{(ifmciples, existed among the other nations, 
whom they subdued, and at the same time civi- 
lilsed, by the same slow gradual process of im- 
piJovement which they had themselves ex- 
!perienced, and which seems to be the natural, 
and almost necessary course of moral proficiency. 
The order of events in the world is, upon the 
whole, so inexplicable by human discernment, 
iiiat the heathens were obliged perpetually to 
teive recourse, both in their mythology and 
philosophy, to the hidden overruling power of 
Idestiny or fate, in order to decide the origin of 
those difficulties in life for which they could not 
account. In place of this dark and chilling sys- 
tem, the Jewish Scriptures presented them with 
the much more cheering, rational, and satisfac- 
tory notion of a parental Providence, watching 
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over human affairs^ and producing good out of 
evil, by sure, though often inscrutable means ; 
and the Christian Revelation exhibited a comple- 
tion of this doctrine, by bringing life and immor- 
tality to light, by shewing that a sacrifice had 
been made to atone for the sins of mankind, uni- 
versally acknowledged and deplored, which they 
could not make for themselves, and by promising 
the necessary aid of the Divine Spirit, to enable 
men to attain that degree of virtue and happiness, 
after which they, of themselves, aspired with vam 
efforts. 

It cannot be denied that such supernatural 
assistance, not only in the way of instruction, 
but also of inspiration and personal impulse, was 
wanted for the moral improvement of the heathen 
at their best state ; and their prior advancement 
and intellectual progress prepared them to see 
more clearly their deficiencies, and to receive 
this Divine message of good tidings. 

Since that period, eighteen centuries have 
rolled away, with many vicissitudes of general 
ignorance and knowledge, the rise and fall of 
nations, the decay and annihilation of some em- . 
pires, and the progressive prosperity of others. 
All that belongs to men has changed, except the 
Gospel ; laws, institutions, dynasties, govern- 
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ments^ boundaries^ languages^ manners^ and 
customs^ all human affairs have experienced 
great and manifold revolutions. Augustus, if he 
could rise to life again, would not know his own 
capital, country and people. The change through- 
out Europe during modem times, has been greatly 
for the better; there is a general diffusion of 
more liberty, knowledge, comfort, and tranquillity 
in society, and a greater exercise of the mental 
powers. These improvements generally have 
Imd Christianity for their basis ; and during that 
long period, the efforts of the best andlisest 
;and most gifted individuals have been very much 
directed to spread the Gospel in its purity and 
simplicity, as the ground-work of all good public 
policy and private virtue, as the most effectual 
principle for promoting the welfare of the species. 
Let us, in our generation, endeavour to emulate 
these good examples, to extend to the best of 
our ability, wherever we can, the light of Reve- 
lation among the heathen, while we diligently 
order our own steps by its direction. It is a 
pleasing, consolatory, and reasonable supposition, 
that Providence, intending the greatest possible 
happiness for created beings, wills that the race 
of men, even on earth, should go on gradually 
in an increasing course of moral improvement ; 
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and as far as we can see^ the Gospel of Christ is 
the main instrument designed and calculated for 
effecting this benign purpose. Let us humbly 
strive to co-operate, in our limited capacity, with 
the Deity in this work of beneficence and utility, 
considering our dutiful service as an honourable 
privilege. No doubt there are fearful hurricanes 
and tempests in the moral, as in the natural world, 
which throw the cultivated field back to barrel^ 
ness and deformity, times of gloom and distress^ 
in which the labours of man are swept away; 
ajid rendered unavailing, and his heart is chilled 
by disappointment and misfortune. But let us, 
be encouraged, waiting the Lord's time, and peiv 
forming our part with patient, cheerfiil exertion, 
and pious hope. 

The great improvements in arts and manu- 
factures, the discoveries in science, which 
have from time to time been presented to the 
world, and sometimes, if we may so speak, ac- 
cidentally, have not been lost to succeeding 
generations ; on the contrary, they have, for the 

m 

most part, carefully improved on the first sug- 
gestion : witness the art of printing, the mariner's 
compass, astronomical calculations, the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, and of steam-engines, and 
those multiplied contrivances, by which con- 
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venient accommodation is supplied in houses, 
furniture, and clothing. It should seem part of 
the Divine scheme, that man, by his intelligence, 
is to obtain complete mastery and dominion over 
the natural materials of this earthly abode which 
he inhabits, and subject them, in succession, to 
his use. 

\j:But amidst all the refinements and improve- 
ments which have been proceeded with, in 
ancient or modem times, in relation to the 
iHlgible things around us, there has been no far- 
ther discovery in spiritual matters. Of ourselves 
we know nothing, and can attain no knowledge 
of the nature of the souls which animate our 
bodies, and of their future eternal state ; on these 
points mere human instruction is as much at a 
loss amongst us, as among the Romans and the 
barbarians. 

Excellence in the fine arts is progressive ; one 
age improves upon another in general know- 
ledge, in jurisprudence, in medicine, in mechanics, 
in navigation, in natural philosophy, in agricul- 
tural, commercial, and mercantile pursuits ; but 
this is not the case with religion, and with the 
morality founded on religion. 

The best Christian examples are the earliest ; 
and often the Reformers have been obliged to go 
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back to the primitive times for models of righte- 
ousness, and to the original letter of the Gospel, 
in order to clear away the rubbish and corruption 
heaped upon it by human devices. Is not this a 
strong proof of its divine authority ? Whatever 
man invents, man can improve, but the law of 
Christ will not bear tampering with ; like the law 
of nature it is as perfect as it can be from the 
first in substance, and human means are only 
wanting, not to amend (for that is impossible) 
but to explain, extend, and apply it, under the 
Divine blessing, universally among all nations* 
That the progress of evangelization is slow, to 
our apprehensions unaccountably slow, and often 
still more unaccountably interrupted, need not 
cause uneasiness to us, provided we conscien- 
tiously perform our duty, for the result is with 
the Highest Power, who saw fit to introduce the 
Gospel by very slow steps of preparation. It 
appears that the Romans, at the highest point 
of heathen civilization, considered happiness to 
belong to a simpler and more innocent condi- 
tion of society ; and we, who have attained to 
greater civilization and knowledge than the 
Romans, must acknowledge that man, without 
the Gospel, is as prone as ever to vice, and as 
ignorant of fiiturity. 



CHAPTER V. 



ON THE EARLY PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 



During our blessed Lord's ministry on earthy 
many converts were made in and about Jerusa- 
lem^ and more in Galilee^ where he resided ; but 
his doctrine was very imperfectly understood. 
Even the apostles continued to expect, in com- 
mon with their countrjmaen, a temporal deliverer 
in the Messiah, and could not be persuaded but 
that their Master, notwithstanding his voluntary 
humiUation, and the moderation of his precepts, 
would, at some time, shake off the disguise of 
lowliness, and shew himself to the world in a 
splendor and dignity that became his character. 
When he was seized and dragged before Pilate's 
tribunal, they forsook him in terror ; and when 
he was at last put to an ignominious death, no 
supernatural aid intervening for his rescue, they 
became stunned and disheartened at the disap- 
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pointment of their liveliest hopes. What the re- 
surrection from the dead meant^ they knew not 
exactly, but remained in fear and perplexity 
doubtful what to believe and how to act. 

Let the reader consider in how natural and 
artless a manner their state is described by the 
four Evangelists ; how irreconcilable this descrip- 
tion is with the supposition of their being leagued 
in concert to support an imposture, in which case 
they would have been provided with some device 
for the emergency. Providentially the disciples 
were not molested : no search was made after 
them by Jewish or Roman authorities, oa ao^ * 
coiknt, probably, of their humble station and cht^ 
racter, and apparent insignificance. The enemiei 
of Jesus Christ might consider, that by his cmei^ 
fixion, the new doctrine was crushed and ex- . 
tinguished, and that his party, too contemptiUe 
for notice, would silently melt away, on account 
of the consternation of those who composed it 
And without Divine interposition, it appears this 
would have been the case. 

Some interval of time was necessary to enable 
the immediate followers of Jesus to recover their 
self-possession ; and after remaining about eight 
days at Jerusalem after his resurrection, they 
went, by Divine direction, into Galilee. He ap- 
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appeared to them both at Jerusalem and in 
Galilee^ mingling reproof and comfort in his ex- 
hortations^ opening their understandings and ex- 
plaining the Scriptures concerning himself . Again 
they returned to Jerusalem with minds^ we may 
conclude, more composed ; and our Lord seems 
to have visited them repeatedly^ until by their 
own reflections and Divine instruction, they be- 
came more familiar with the duty they had to 
peiform. After forty days, our Lord '' led them 
out as £Eur as Bethany, and was parted from them, 
and carried up into heaven : and they worshipped 
him V' ^>^d saw him no more. Yet so imperfect 
were their notions of the Gospel, that even at 
thtt last interview, the apostles asked their Divine 
Master, '^ Lord, wilt thou, at this time, restore 
the kingdom to Israel ^ r Jesus directs their 
thoughts to £Eur different matters, to the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter ; and to the 
office they were chosen and appointed to execute. 
'^ Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost : teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you ; and 
lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 

* Luke xxiv. 50. ^ ^ Acts u 6. 
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the world K"" '' Ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come unto you : and ye 
shall be witnesses unto me> both in Jerusalem 
and in all Judea^ and in Samaria^ and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth \*' 

And now, for ten days before Pentecost, the 
apostles and disciples are left to themselves, with- 
out Divine communication ; and they *^ continued, 
with one accord, in supplication and prayer,** 
'^ waiting for the promise of the Father.** The 
only event recorded at this time, is the electioQ 
of Matthias in a solemn and pious manner, to M 
the place of the betrayer. This interval, we 
may conclude, was employed by them in collect- 
ing their thoughts to some settled judgment upon 
the marvellous circumstances in which they had 
lately been concerned. They began now to have 
clearer notions of Christ's character and doctrine, 
and to perceive it was necessary he should have 
died as he did. His kingdom was not, as they 
had vainly expected, of this world. He came not 
merely to preach righteousness for the restorar 
tion of Israel, but to offer himself a sacrifice for 
mankind. If his office had been only that of a 

* Matt, xxviii. 19. ' Acts i. 8. 
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prophet or a king^ God could have preserved 
Jesus Christ, as he preserved Moses and David, 
through many di£B[culties and against the machi- 
nations of all enemies, for the fulfilment of a long 
course of ministry. As the tumult of their feel- 
mgs subsided, the disciples would gradually dis- 
eover more and more proofs of the true reason 
why their Master was thus suddenly and ignomi- 
idously cut off, and that, in what befel him, the 
Scripture prophecies were fully, and accurately, 
though most unexpectedly to the Jews, accom- 
{riUshed. They never could have suspected him 
of hypocrisy and imposture : all such jealousy, 
the uniform goodness of his life, and the bene- 
ficent miracles he performed, forbade. But might 
he have been deceived himself, and supposed the 
Almighty had invested him with an office of 
higher powers than he really possessed? or 
might the gracious kindness of God, in sending 
his Son, have been defeated and fiiistrated by the 
sins of the Jewish nation ? Had they, indeed, 
trusted in vain, that this was " he which should 
have redeemed Israel T Such misgivings, we 
may reasonably suppose, came over the minds of 
the disciples upon the crucifixion of Jesus. But 
these doubts and fears were chased away by his 
resurrection from the dead, and frequent appear- 

s2 
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ances and conversations with them after he had 
risen^ by his ascension^ and by the visions of 
angels. They became convmced that theiir 
Master was as powerful, or more powerful, than 
they had ever supposed ; but that his power was 
to be exercised in a different manner than theyt 
had conjectured, and for a different object, not 
for temporal purposes, but for eternity ; not for the 
Jewish people exclusively, but for the salvation of 
the souls of men in all nations of the world* Re- 
luctantly, perhaps, did even the apostles part 
with their hopes of earthly prosperity, of holding 
distinguished places in the train of a mighty jCon<« 
queror, and acknowledged benefactor to man* 
kind. But by slow degrees the light of truth: 
broke through the mists which clouded their un- 
derstandings. Being instructed what the re- 
demption of the Messiah meant, a deUverance,- 
namely, from sin, and its wages — death ; they as^ 
certained also the quality of their own oflSce; 
Their appointed business, they found, was to 
preach repentance and remission of sins in 
Christ's name among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem, and to be witnesses of the things re- 
lating to Jesus. 

Thus is formed the visible Church, the body of 
Christ ; and in this society Peter takes the lead. 
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according to our Lord's promise, '* Upon this 
rock I will build my Church ^J* Peter was dis- 
Imguished by Jesus Christ on account of his 
singular confession of the true faith, and his firm- 
ness of character, as the apostle John was especially 
beloved for his affectionate disposition. They are 
described very naturally in Scripture, by different 
qualities, which are consistently preserved, with 
an air of truth, arising from the apparent absence 
of design. Peter is vehement, determined, and 
constant, when sure of the principle by which to 
shape his conduct ; when doubtful on this point, 
he betrays a constitutional timidity. Shocked and 
bewildered at our Lord's seizure and destitution, 
he denied his Master with characteristic vehe- 
mence ; but the same apostle was foremost to use 
the sword in that Master's defence *, and now, 
with deliberate resolution, braves the dangers 
which he knew must attend his service. What is 
still more remarkable, is the increase of St. Peter's 
religious knowledge in the short interral of forty 
days. Before, when Jesus had intimated what 
he was to suffer at Jerusalem, Peter said, *^ Be 
it far from thee. Lord : this shall not be unto 
thee," and received a most severe rebuke for his 

* Matt. xvi. ^ 1 John xviii. 10. 
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worldly spirit. It is evident^ that all along^ he^ 
in common with his companions^ mistook the 
character of the Messiah. But now they are 
better informed^ and begin to reason more accik- 
rately from the Scriptures^ their confidence in 
their crucified Master being restored by his re- 
surrection from the dead. Of this miracle 
Matthias is ordained, by lot^ (in the most solemn 
manner of appointment possible) to be an espe^ 
cial witness, together with the eleven apostles: 
and all the disciples, waiting for the promise Of 
the Holy Ghost, spend their time in peace, good 
order, and prayer. 

The persons who, at Peter's suggestion, thus 
took upon them to make this first human no- 
mination, or appointment, in the Church of 
Christ, were in number about one hundred and 
twenty. And it is impossible to consider the acts 
of this small company, destined to change the 
opinions of the world, without being convinced 
that the sincerity of their then belief in Christ 
arose from the proofs they had of his resurrec- 
tion. Some impulse excites these poor, unedu- 
cated, and powerless men, unmolested, be it re- 
membered, in their wonted obscurity, to under- 
take to promulgate doctrines which they were 
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sure would bring down upon their devoted heads, 
odium, poverty, trouble, and death. The apos- 
tles, it may be said^ were ambitious ; but they 
had just been disappointed in their £sivourite 
wheme of ambition, and had from fear deserted 
their Master in his last trial. This desertion 
they have voluntarily recorded against them- 
selves ; and the fact is confirmed by their having 
escaped suffering with him. Their known busi- 
ness now, the business of their lives, is to preach 
the Gospel; and for this great work they pre- 
paxe themselves, ** by continuing together, with 
one accord, in prayer and supplication." In this 
behaviour, be it observed, they may be imitated, 
and ought to be imitated, by all ministers of 
Christ, their successors. 

The miraculous effusion of the Holy Ghost at 
the appointed time, upon the disciples, confirmed 
their own belief, and gave evidence to the world 
of the reaUty of their mission. For these pur- 
poses the gift of tongues was eminently suited, 
being an imdeniable miracle, of which those who 
possessed, and those who witnessed it, were all 
equally judges. Peter is again foremost. What 
encouraged this apostle, who some few weeks 
before denied Christ from personal fear, now to 

12 
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declare him openly in public to all the men of 
Judea and the dwellers in Jerusalem? The 
ordinary motives of human actions will not ac- 
count for so sudden a change under such circuaii^ 
stances. But *'the power** of inspiration^. no** 
ceived according to promise, will account for it; 
and make the whole story, a collection of won^ 
ders as it is, consistent. t y 

Peter's speech is chiefly remarkable for ta^ 
guments drawn from the Scriptures very apprOi»- 
priately, to convince the Jews that '■ God YaA 
made (according to his purpose) that ^axOB 
Jesus, whom the Jews crucified, both Lord and 
Christ." No more dreams of a temporal kingv 
dom were entertained : his exhortation is *'• re^ 
pent and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost* 
Which promise was instantly fulfilled, even to 
the three thousand additional converts, for 
'' they continued stedfastly in the apostles* doc- 
trine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread 
and in prayers. And all that believed were to- 
gether and had all things common — praising 
God and having favour with all the people.** 
Efiects, these, of Divine power, as certain, though 
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not SO striking as '^ signs and wonders ;** for 
Beyer since has the Church of God exhibited a 
Pinion of all its members so holy and happy as 
that sl^te of fehcity here described^ destined^ 
alas 1 like Adam's Paradise, to be of short dura- 
tion. This pure Churchy the mother of all the 
Churches, (since from it all those, wheresoever 
dispersed throughout the world, who, in all ages, 
have called themselves Christians, derived their 
hith) is our model. It may neither be practic- 
able nor fit for us to follow exactly in all par- 
ticulars the example of those who were imme- 
diately guided by the Holy Ghost : not expe- 
3riencing ourselves that Divine influence to the 
extent they did, we may adhere to the letter of 
the primitive institutions, while the spirit may 
escape us. But if we really wish that God's will 
should be done on eeurth as it is in heaven, by 
means of the knowledge of his Gospel, we shall 
endeavour, in all humility, and in dependence 
upon the Divine aid and blessing, to imitate 
the simplicity and heartiness of this first Chris- 
tian society. This would be the most proper 
and most effectual mode of spreading Chris- 
tianity. 

' The next scene is the beginning of persecu- 
tion. After Peter and John had miraculously 
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healed the lame man at the gate of the temple^ 
" in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth,** the 
rulers of the Jews laid hands on them and put 
them in hold, '' being grieved that they taught 
the people, and preached through Jesus the re^ 
surrection from the dead." The apostles were 
not dismayed; but spake boldly to their ex^ 
aminers, — *' This (Jesus Christ) is the stone 
which was set at nought of you builders, which 
is become the head of the comer. Neither m 
there salvation in any other." The miraclasi 
performed by the apostles we cannot imitate;; 
but we may endeavour to resemble them, by 
using the gifts with which God has endowed m 
in his service, and to his glory, and particularly 
by a temperate and wise boldness in preaching 
Christ, notwithstanding worldly opposition. 

" The Lord added daily to the Church such 
as should be saved." — ^^Many of them which 
heard the word believed; and the number of 
the men was about five thousand ; and the mul- 
titude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul : neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his 
own; but they had all things common, and 
with great power gave the apostles witness of 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus : and great 
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grace was upon them all \" By this blessed 
influence of the Holy Spirit the kingdom of 
Christ on eatth made astonishing growth quickly 
and imperceptibly, according to our Lord's pro- 
phecy : and the members of the Church were 
now so numerous^ that no persecution could 
stifle their faith. Would to God the same Divine 
klfluence^ abundantly poured forth, united us 
(Sfaristians at this day, in peace and righteous- 
ness! Then would the Gospel soon spread 
fixrough the whole earth. But human vices clog 
the grace afforded, and defeat it : and of this 
we have a deplorable instance springing up even 
among that primitive assembly. 

Covetousness was the sin which first deprived 
the Church of its innocence, as detailed in the 
story of Ananias and Sapphira. Another and 
sieverer persecution arises firom the rulers of the 
Jews, indignant and alarmed at the growing in- 
fluence of the apostles over the multitude. They 
are imprisoned and miraculously delivered ; their 
lives a.re threatened, they are beaten, and com- 
manded not to speak in the name of Jesus. They 

* Acts iii. iv. 
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answered 'f we ought to obey God rather than 
men," and '' departed rejoicmg, that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for his name. 
And daily in the temple and in every house they 
ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Chiisf* 
The substance of their exhortations is given ia 
simple and few words ; '* The God of our fathers 
raised up Jesus, whom- ye slew and hanged on a 
tree. Him hath God exalted with his ri^it 
hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to . give 
repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins; 
And we are witnesses of these things, and so .ht 
also the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given iOi 
them that obey him/' And doubtless that ines*: 
timable gift will be bestowed to the end of the 
world upon all his obedient and faithful servants 
in due season, and according to the wisdom of 
God's pleasure. 

The multitude (of believers) choose out seven 
deacons, upon whom the apostles lay their 
hands, and they are appointed, as part of their 
office, to superintend the distribution of food to 
the poor ; while the apostles devote themselves 
to the more important spiritual duties. *' And 
the word of God eucreased ; and the number of 
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the ' disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly ; 
amd a great company of the priests were obe- 
dient to the faith." 

' Stephen, though only of the order of deacons, 
isinspired in an especial and extraordinary man- 
Ber> and on account of the fervor and zeal of 
Us disputations, is charged before the Jewish 
dooncil with having said, *^ this Jesus of Naza- 
tetix shall destroy this place, and shall change 
the customs which Moses delivered to us.*' 
Stephen, in his defence, enters into an abridge- 
ment of the religious history of the Jews, 
p<nnting out their frequent rebellions against 
Sod, and concluding with this sharp inference 
to his hearers, *' Ye stiflF-necked and imcircum- 
oised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye. 
Which of the prophets have not your fathers 
persecuted ? And they have slain them which 
shewed before of the coming of the Just One ; 
of whom ye have been now the betrayers and 
murderers." 

^ The furious passions which lurk in the human 
heart, more furious when goaded by a bad con- 
science, broke forth against this bold preacher, 
and Stephen fell by a cruel death, gloriously and 
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triumphantly^ the first of the noble army of 
martyrs m the cause of Christ But is it then 
even so ? Is the world so bad that it always 
hates and attacks those who would amend it! 
It must be remembered that St. Peter's address^ 
substantially much the same as St Stephen^^ 
had a very different effect. Stephen, no doubt; 
provoked and irritated his hearers by reproaches, 
which at once exasperated them and shocked 
their prejudices ; a manner of preaching the 
Gospel not to be proposed for general imitation; 
Yet was some such example necessary fo^ 
Christian ministers in extreme cases, exhibitipg 
at once perfect fortitude and perfect meeknefls; 
for as they stoned Stephen, he exclaimed, sajring^ 
" Lord Jesus, receive my sphit," and " Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge." Although there is 
not, perhaps, throughout the annals of Christen^ 
dom a case exactly parallel with that of this fibrst 
martyr, who thus brought instant death upon 
himself by his preaching ; yet this early warning 
admonishes Christian ministers that they are to 
do their duty, at whatever cost to themselves, 
and to die, if need be, like faithful soldiers dt 
their post. They are not, indeed, justified (not 
being directly inspired as Stephen was) in rashly 
provoking hostility. 
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' The storm of persecution, which might at first 
have destroyed the infant Church, now after the 
lapse of some, perhaps twelve, months from our 
Lord's crucifixion, only served to scatter the 
^sciples £rom Jerusalem, and gave occasion to 
tfaem to extend the Gospel, and to fulfil Christ's 
last command. 

'• Philip, the most distinguished of the deacons 
after Stephen, preaches at Samaria, and perform- 
ing miracles converts many, and among them 
Simon Magus. The apostles send Peter and 
John to Samaria, who laid their hands on those 
baptized by Philip, and they received the Holy 
Ghost. The account of Simon, who thought the 
Divine gifts could be made a traffic of for money, 
shows at once the reality of those gifts and the 
integrity of the apostles. PhiUp is led to Gaza, 
hx from Samaria, and there meets the iSSthiopian 
Eunuch, who aflFords apparently the first in- 
stance of conversion effected, without miracle, by 
means of the Scriptures interpreted by a duly 
sq^ointed minister. The written word of God and 
the ministry of the Priesthood are in the Divine 
Economy united, and cannot safely be separated. 
The great bulk of mankind are neither capable 
of attaining knowledge without the aid of a living 
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guide and instructor^ nor willing to attempt such 
labour. Moreover, those who learn from books 
alone wander much in difficulties and.errors, and 
have often to retrace their steps ; they are apt 
to cumber their memories with a chaotic mass of 
information, indigested materials without order 
or consistency, and therefore not ready for use t 
they become self-opinionated, and draw narrow 
conclusions, for want of free discussion and com- 
munication with other minds, and they are not 
aware of the allowances for times, persons^ and 
circumstances, which are as necessary to be coI^i 
sidered in the familiar intercourse of the wotM^ 
as are the variations of the compass by the 
practical mariner. The lips of the priests should 
keep knowledge, preserve religion as an unifbmf 
system, and draw seasonable exhortation and 
instruction from received doctrines. Without 
their aid the Bible would be for the most part a 
sealed book, a dead letter. But, on the other 
hand, unless the Scriptures are in constant use» 
perpetually recurred to as the only standard of 
doctrine, the knowledge of the priests them-'. 
selves will degenerate ; the traditions of men will 
be substituted for the word of God ; the clergy 
will exalt themselves instead of their Maker; 
tyranny will usurp the place of lawful govern- 
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ment^ and the pure simplicity of the Gospel will 
be de£Giced by superstition and &naticism. There 
are but too many occasions for observing the 
numerous evils which, at different times, flowed 
in upon Christendom from the neglect and 
disuse of the Bible. At present, we are called 
upon to notice the extreme veneration of the 
Jews for the written Word of God about the 
time of our Lord's advent, their scrupulous care 
itt preserving the Scriptures entire, and what is 
pahaps still more extraordinary, their assiduity 
in translating them into the Greek or universal 
language. A brief recapitulation of particulars 
on this most important point will prove that it 
was not always thus. Moses had commanded 
the law to be read to the people in their solemn 
assembly every seventh year^; but it appears 
this order was very imperfectly complied with, 
for as Moses predicted would be the case, the 
Israelites fell into idolatry. During the anar- 
chical times of the Judges, the service of religion 
greatly degenerated among them, together with 
the knowledge of the Scriptures. Some of 
David's Psalms undoubtedly discover an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the book of Moses; 

* Deut. xxxi. 
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but when that copy of it, which had been put 
into the ark of the covenant, was " foimd/' ac- 
cording to the significant phrase of the sacred 
historian ^ in the reign of good king Josiah, the 
contents were evidently, in some degree, novel, 
both to the monarch and his subjects. And this 
is the more remarkable, because the prophet 
Isaiah, nearly a century before, had appealed 
^' to the law and to the testimony." The pro- 
phets directing the expectation of the Jews to 
fiiture events, fixed their attention upon the in- 
spired writings ; and the promises therein con- 
tained, afibrded almost the only consolation left 
to a people separated from their brethren, de^ 
spoiled by strangers of their country, their sacred 
city, and temple, and carried away captive by 
their enemies into a distant land. A second 
time the authority of Scripture was revived in a 
public and a formal manner ^ when, after the 
building of the second temple, and the reparation 
of the walls of Jerusalem, the people heard the law 
read with circumstances of great solemnity, and 
entered into a covenant with God, or rather re- 
newed the engagement of their fathers, that they 
would obey the Divine commands, as the condition 



* 2 Kings xxii. ^ Nehem. viii. 
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of obtaining the Divine protection. Prophecy 
being then near the period of its cessation, the 
use of the Holy Scriptures was, by the ordinance 
<rf Providence, substituted for its living voice, 
during the four hundred years that intervened 
before the Messiah came. And thus the Jews, 
and even the Gentiles, were prepared to expect 
a great Deliverer '' in the fulness of time." The 
custom of reading the law and the prophets in 
the synagogues is often alluded to in the New 
Testament : and our Lord and his apostles fre- 
quently took these occasions of explaining the 
Scriptures relating to Christ ^ Their successors 
in the ministry have no authority for what they 
teach but the inspired writings ; nor is it a light 
matter to expound them for the salvation of 
souls. The ^Ethiopian at once complies with 
the rite of baptism, a proof of his humility and 
sincerity, after having made his confession of 
fiuth to Philip, '^ I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God.*' Happy if the Church could 
always have retained the same simplicity in the 
form of Creeds! But the subtle ingenuity of 
mankind in evading obligations, and in altering 
their meaning by interpretations suited to the 

^ Lukeiv. IG. Actsxiii. 15. 
T 2 
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humour and interest^ as well as to the conscience, 
of particular persons^ has made it necessary to 
use precision and strictness in formularies of thisf 
kind. The bounds of Christian communities 
have been narrowed, not wilhngly, but advisedly 
and conscientiously, for the sake of preserving the 
essentials of Christian faith ; lest indulgence 
might lead to laxity and doubt, and to a mixture 
of equivocal opinions upon points which, being 
of the utmost moment, should be determined 
with plain certainty. After societies differing 
from each other have accurately marked the^^ 
differences, then comes in the healing office of 
Christian . charity and moderation to prevent 
strife and intolerance. 

The event next recorded is of the very greatest 
importance in the history of the Propagation of 
the Gospel, being the miraculous conversion of 
Saul the persecutor to Christianity. (A.D. 35.) 
Whatever of authority and respect has attached 
to the highest names among men in Uterature> 
science, philosophy, and legislation, in arts or 
arms, such and more is due from Christian mis- 
sionaries to the Apostle Paul, who furnishes to 
them the best precepts in his writings, and the 
best example in his conduct, and who first de- 
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voted himself to spread over the world the faith 
of the Lord Jesus. What motive for undertaking 
tiiis laborious and unpopular task^ through con- 
tinual suffering and privation, and at every 
worldly risk and loss, can possibly be assigned, 
except sincere conviction ? And what but the 
truth could have wrought conviction in this 
great man, of a bold spirit and a mind strong 
And decisive by nature, well-educated, who re- 
tained his determination of purpose, and a cool 
setf{>ossession under the most trying circum- 
stances ? Read his account of these in the 
burning words of Scripture ^ : read his incom- 
parable description of charity *, his earnest and 
affectionate recommendations of the purest virtue 
scattered throughout all his writings, the conclu- 
sive vehemence of his reasonings to the Romans 
And the Galatians for the necessity of a Re- 
deemer, his sublime and awful declarations of 
the world to come, which seem to flow out un- 
consciously in language from the fulness of his 
Miind ; and what heathen writer can you com- 
pare in energy to St. Paul ? From whence does 
he.derive the superiority of his eloquence, but 

* 1 Cor. iv. 2 Cor. vi. and xi. * 1 Cor. xii. 
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from that cause which is above all others sacred 
and important ? Others have had^ and probably 
still have^ as much sincerity^ as much enthusiasm 
as Paul, devoting themselves with entire single- 
ness of purpose to the service of Christ. But 
where shall we find in another instance, united 
to fixedness of principle, Paul's flexibiKty of 
manner, in adapting his addresses so as to suit 
all persons and all circumstances, with sound 
good sense and the keenest penetration ? He 
wins his way as the mariner shapes' his deviating 
course with undeviating purpose, yielding, as 
yield he must, to the varieties of winds, and 
seas, and climates, but bearing always with one 
settled aim for the destined port. These qua- 
lities are heroic in the estimation of the world, 
while his humility and disinterestedness, spring- 
ing firom religious feeling, constitute the saint. 

Furnished with natural endowments, beyond 
the ordinary race of men, and under the guidance 
of continued inspiration, this great apostle was 
yet supplied with peculiar advantages of educa- 
tion, and of regular appointment in the Church. 
A lesson to us, that as it is impiety to trust alto- 
gether to human means, so is it presumptuous to 
neglect them. Even St. Paul's Jewish parentage, 
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and the accident of bis birth as a Roman citizen, 
were of use in the Divine councils towards the 
propagation of the Gospel. 

After the immediate miracles, which caused 
Paul's conversion, and Ananias's reception of 
him, he is baptized in the usual course ; he re- 
laxes for a time into Arabia, an interval, probably, 
of preparation for the ministry. At Damascus, 
first, '' he preached Christ in the Synagogues, 
that he is the Son of God:" the Jews were 
amazed and incensed, and he escapes from their 
fury, being by night let down by the wall in a 
basket At Jerusalem, the disciples were afraid 
to let him join them, from suspicion of his sin- 
cerity, until Barnabas vouched for him to the 
apostles. His zeal again brings him into j eopardy , 
and he is conveyed away to Tarsus ; for the time 
was not yet ripe for his ardent exertions, but a 
period of necessary repose and comfort was 
granted to the rising Church. 

Again, by a double miracle, Cornelius is in- 
fluenced to seek Peter, and: Peter to baptize 
(Cornelius, although a Gentile : and the wall of 
fiartition between the Jewish and the heathen 
Christians was thus for ever broken down, and 
aa effectual opening made for bringing into ope- 
ration the principle of preaching the Gospel 

12 
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through the whole world to all nations. With 
God there is no respect of persons : under what- 
ever form of religion men act with sincerity, up^ 
rightness and benevolence, God must be the 
author of these virtues, and must look with 
favour upon those who practise them. It is our 
business to remark, that as the law of Moses was 
framed, doubtless from wise, though in part, 
inscrutable purposes, for a single race and one 
family, the institution of the Gospel is as cvi^ 
dently universal, and we are commanded to use 
our endeavours to make it so. 

Here appears the first schism in the Church : 
^^ they that were of the circumcision contended 
with Peter,** being unable to conquer their pre- 
judices against admitting the Gentiles to the 
same religious privileges with themselves. Per- 
haps the most inexplicable part of the Divine 
ceconomy, is that by which the knowledge of the 
true God has been limited (expressly under the 
Mosaic, and actually under the Christian cove- 
nant) to comparatively few persons among the 
numbers which inhabit the earth. The blessings 
of civilization are restricted in the same manner, 
and in their most improved and flourishing state, 
exist only in Europe, or European settlements ; 
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they fluctuate also, like religious knowledge, and 
have periods of rising and falling. Sometimes an 
eclipse of dark ignorance covers an enlightened 
and humane people, from which they emerge 
again with difficulty, if at all. Even in countries 
where the greatest improvement and refinement 
prevail, a part of the same community is often 
found at a very low level, of brutal savage man- 
ners, and unsusceptible of the superior informa- 
tion, difiused around them. Nevertheless, such 
information, religious and moral, it is the duty of 
those who wish well to their species, to spread, as 
widely as they can, and particularly where it 
seems most wanted. We are under a law of 
liberty, which, instead of circumscribing Divine 
revelation by numerous and strict rites, as in the 
case of the Jews, among the people to whom it 
was delivered, enjoins us to give it the greatest 
possible extension, by admitting converts with 
ease, and seeking for them. We are, indeed, to 
be on our guard to teach pure Christianity, un- 
mixed with polytheism and idolatry, against which 
oflfences the Jewish institutions formed a barrier, 
while they contributed to give to heathens, as in 
the instance of Cornelius, an impression which 
led to true opinions in religion. Peter's state- 
ment convinced those who met at Jerusalem: 
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'* they held their peace^ and glorified God^ saying, 
then hath God also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto hfe." 

** The persecution that arose about Stephen," 
was, as we have seen, controlled by Providence, 
to promote the diffiision of the Gospel ; and many 
preachers were, in consequence, scattered to dis- 
tant parts. They first addressed themselves to 
Jews only, but at Antioch they spake to the 
Grecians, or, as some manuscripts have it, to the 
Greeks, and with great success. A question has 
arisen, whether the Gospel was then preached to 
idolaters. The civilized Gentiles were termed 
Greeks by the Jews. By " the Grecians/' we are 
to understand such Gentiles, who, though not of 
the family of Israel, became proselytes to the 
Jewish religion, and submitted to circumcision ; 
and ^' the worshipping^' Gentiles, '^ devout" men, 
" who heard God," were those who attended the 
service of the one living God in the Synagogues, 
without becoming proselytes by circumcision '. 
Some learned persons have supposed that the 

' There is a learned note in favour of two sorts of proselytes, 
by Mr. Townsend ; New Testament Arranged, Vol. II. 
chap. X. — See the Appendix at the end of this book. 
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word ** Grecians'* denotes Jews by desceirt, who 
spoke the Greek language^ from the circumstances 
of birth and residence, as St. Paul, who, however, 
takes care to assert his title to be called '^ a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews." It is remarkable, that 
this apostle is said to have disputed with '' the 
Jews'* at Damascus, and with " the Grecians ** at 
Jerusalem. Perhaps out of Judea the word 
^ Greciahs" might be used in both the senses 
above-mentioned, and with considerable latitude 
in the provinces : and it is difficult to conceive 
l^atthe distinction between devout and idolatrous 
Gentiles, would be very nicely observed, so as to 
exclude the latter, at Antioch, during ** the whole 
year,** that the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, 
(whom Barnabas went to seek at Tarsus,) as- 
sembled there ''with the Church, and taught much 
people.** At Antioch, the disciples were first 
called Christians, a proof that they had increased 
in numbers and public estimation, and that the 
distinction between them and the Jews had be- 
come marked and notorious. They immediately 
act in a manner worthy of the honourable name 
of Christians, by sending relief to their brethren 
in Judea, who were threatened with death, by 
the hands of Barnabas and SauL Probably no 
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parallel charity is recorded in profane history. 
We may here remark the accuracy of the . sacred 
historian^ in two particulars ; in the account of 
the dearth^ which Josephus also states to have 
afficted Judea in the time of Claudius Caesar ; 
and in applying to Herod ^ the title of king, 
which he had only for ahout three years before 
his deaths answering to the time of the persecu- 
tion related in the 12th chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles^ (A.D. 44.) There was no king at 
Jerusalem after Herod, and there had been none 
for thirty years before. In order to please the 
Jews, he pat to death James, the brother of John, 
and imprisoned St. Peter; and not long after- 
wards, sitting in royal state at Caesarea, which 
was half a Pagan city, and receiving from the 
people the impious salutation of a god, accord- 
ing to the Roman fashion, he was smitten by the 
Divine hand in judgment ^ and perished miser- 
ably, being eaten by worms. After his death, 
the Jews were probably restrained by the Roman 
authorities from persecuting the Christians, at 
least to extremity. 

* Son of Aristobulus and Berenice, (daughter of Salome,) 
and grandson of Herod the Great and Mariamne. 
^ ' See Josephus, Antiq. XIX. 8. 
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' After returning from their charitable mission 
to Jerusalem^ Paul and Barnabas are appointed 
to the much weightier office of preaching the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, an undertaking then new 
to the world, and springing from the pure prin- 
ciples of Christianity. (A.D. 45.) Rather it may 
be termed the express work of God himself: for 
*' the Holy Ghost said ** to the prophets and 
teachers of Antioch, '' separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them." 
And yet it well becomes us to remark, that not- 
withstanding the Divine inspiration of these two 
eminent men, and this, their especial and extra- 
ordinary call, they receive a formal ordination 
and commission pubhcly, by authority from the 
Church. If the exercise of such authority was 
then necessary and expedient, much more so is 
it now (since miracles have ceased, and the 
Church is left like other societies to the guidance 
of human reason and polity), in order to prevent 
unquaUfied persons from intruding themselves 
unworthily into office, either as impostors from 
improper motives, or without any warrant but 
the delusions of their own fancy and pre- 
sumptuous ignorance. 

Barnabas and Saul, or Paul, attended by John, 
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sumamed Mark^ sail to Cyprus, and having 
preached at the principal places in the island, 
proceed to Perga in Pamphylia. Here Mark 
leaves them, and returns to Jerusalem, not being 
satisfied in conscience, perhaps, about the lawful- 
ness of preaching to the idolatrous Gentiles. 
The two apostles go on to Antioch in Pisidia^ 
and having addressed themselves first of all to 
the Jews in the Synagogue, upon their rejecting 
the word of God, and shewing themselv^ un- 
worthy of everlasting life, Barnabas and Paul 
boldly declare, '' Lo, we turn to the Gentiles.'* 
They had previously converted Sergius Paulus, 
the Roman deputy in Cyprus, an idolater : and 
now, at Antioch, Paul plainly preaches the '^ Se^• 
viour, Jesus," by whom ^' all that beUeve are 
justified from all things, from which ye could not 
be justified by the Law of Moses." The Jews 
finding their law thus disparaged and superseded, 
stir up a persecution against the Missionaries, 
which drives them to Iconimn. There they 
abode ** long time," speaking boldly in the Lord ; 
but again the unbelieving Jews excited the Gen- 
tiles against them^ and being unable to soften 
this malice, the apostles fled to Lystra and 
Derbe, and in these cities, and the region round 
about, " they preached the Gospel," undoubtedly 
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to idolaters. For in consequence of a miracle, 
performed at Lystra by Paul, the people prepare 
to offer a sacrifice to them as to gods. Paul's 
discourse upon this occasion is indeed more in 
the style of a Jewish than a Christian teacher ; 
he might think that a knowledge of the one 
living God was a necessary step to a belief in 
Christ. The apostles are still pursued by their 
Jewish enemies, and Paul is stoned, but pro* 
videntially recovers from a state near death. He 
and Barnabas depart to Derbe, and having 
''. preached the Gospel there, and taught many," 
they roturn upon their track to Lystra, Iconium, 
uA Antioch, ^' confirming the souls of the dis- 
ciples.'* They are not discouraged by worldly 
opposition from continuing their pious labours, 
nor are they so vain of the possession of super- 
natural power and aid, as to neglect the means 
of worldly prudence, for they ^' ordained elders 
in every Church," thus providing a permanent 
establishment, in an orderly manner, for the re- 
ligion they were introducing. A rare union of 
wisdom and zeal and disinterestedness, which 
qualities have scarcely been exhibited separately 
by the successors of the apostles in the same 
purity. This mission may have occupied about 
a year ; and one of its immediate consequences 
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was the bringing to an issue the question about 
the necessity of circumcision for Christian con- 
verts. This matter never seems to have excited 
the concern of the inhabitants of Antioch^ among 
whom the Christians lived unmolested^ until 
'^ certain men came down from Judea, and taught 
the brethren. Except ye be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved." Even 
then there. is no persecution, but after '^ no small 
dissention and disputation,'' Paul and Barnabas 
are sent with a deputation *' to Jerusalem, unto 
the Apostles and elders about this question." 
The result of this first council of the Church is 
well known to have been that mild and healing 
decree, addressed to the brethren of the Gentiles 
in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia, by which they 
were released from the burdensome yoke of the 
Mosaic law, and only admonished to abstain from 
certain practices, shocking to Jewish prejudices. 
While an uniform authority was firmly exercised 
over the whole Church, they exhibited no 
tyranny, no intolerance ; the Christian faith is 
preserved pure in essentials : and this decision is 
properly accompanied by a spirit of conciliation 
in things indifferent. The communication was 
joyfully accepted with the same good temper in 
which it was conceived. This memorable event 
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took place about the year 50 of the Christian 
era, but did not quiet the sullen obstinacy of the 
Jews in clinging to their fancied prerogatives. 
Their ill-will Peter was afraid to encounter at 
Antioch soon after, and dissembled his knowledge 
of the sound and better doctrine (which in Christ 
made no distinction between circumcision and 
uncircumcision) until Paul withstood and blamed 
him to his face. This finally settled the point, 
as far as we are informed ; no attempt was after- 
wards made to Judaize the evangelical Church, 
and there is a complete silence with regard to 
the Mosaical rites in the two General Epistles of 
St. Peter, written about ten and fifteen years 
after this error he committed at Antioch. We 
may remark that in this large and populous city, 
*' the Queen of the East" as it is termed by 
PKny, the infant Church found a place of refuge 
and security from the troubles with which it was 
elsewhere harassed. The Christians as yet had 
been persecuted only by the Jews, who could not 
exercise much power at Antioch, the capital of 
that Syrian Empire, whose kings had aimed at 
the subjugation of Jerusalem. The exploits by 
which the Asmonean or Maccabean princes 
gained renown, were, for the most part, performed 
in war against the Syrian kings, the descendants 

u 
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of Seleucus^ Alexander's general. This dynasty 
had^ indeed^ declined for more than a century 
before the Apostolic age ; and the S}nian king«< 
dom, together with Egypt and Judea^ and all the 
Macedonian conquests^ had become absorbed in 
the mighty dominion of Rome. The Antiochimi 
proseljrtes, who attended the Jewish worship^; 
would, in all reasonable probability, favour the 
new doctrine, which abrogated the cerenKmial 
law and circumcision; and as the Romans, 
wherever they were masters, took care impar- 
tially to protect their dependents, under these 
circumstances, the preachers of the Gospel seem 
to have enjoyed greater freedom and safety at 
Antioch than in any other place. Thus Provi- 
dence prepared for them an unexpected asylum. 

Refreshed by an interval of comparative ease, 
and encouraged by his victory over Jewish super- 
stitions, Paul is eager to resume his ministerial 
labours among the Gentiles. That master-spirit, 
which was destined to sway and influence the 
rising Church, could only find its proper sphere 
of action in spreading the faith of Christ. One 
untoward event, the contention between Barna- 
bas and Paul, about Mark, seemed, and only 
seemed, to thwart the great object ; for, in reality, 
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the separation of these two apostles caused a 
wider diflFusion of the GospeL The relation of 
the difference between them is a proof that both 
they and the historian were alike actuated by 
honest sincerity, without the disguise and art 
which cling to imposture. And we may learn 
firom this instance, that in cases of sharp conten- 
tion, separation is better than unconscientious 
compliances and dissimulation ; is more likely to 
do good, by preserving among the parties, a 
mutual esteem and confidence in each other's 
principles, which may lead to reconciUation after 
temporary heats are past, and at all events, enable 
them to co-operate by their labours, though per- 
sonally disunited, in one common cause. No 
selfish object mixed with their dispute, no motive 
of ambition, or revenge, or desire of a^randize- 
ment, — the true causes of worldly quarrels, which 
make .them a disease incurable, and contagious, 
and very injurious to mankind. Would that 
the Church had continued always exempt from 
such disgraceful and mischievous strife ! 

Barnabas sails for Cj^rus, his native country ; 
and Paul proceeds overland through Sjnria and 
Cilicia, to the towns in which he had formerly 
preached the Gospel, Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium. 

u 2 
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(A.D. 63.) The apostle must have passed through 
his own city. Tarsus ; but no mention is made of 
it. At Lystra, Paul circumcised Timothy, whose 
mother was a Jewess, from motives of expediency, 
in order to satisfy the Jews in those parts, that 
he did not despise the law of his fathers, but 
thought it a school-master to bring men to 
Christ ; and with a view of inducing the Jews 
to associate with him, and listen more readily to 
the doctrines of the Gospel, instead of stirring up 
a persecution against him among the Gentiles. 
The measure appears to have been good policy; 
and to have succeeded, for we hear of no more 
animosity from those persons. Instead of the 
opposition he had before encountered, we are told, 
that ** the Churches were established in the faith, 
and increased in number daily." A year before, 
at Jerusalem, when the question of the necessity 
of circumcision was agitated, St. Paul would not 
subject Titus, *' being a Greek," to this rite, 
because then compliance would have been giving 
up a principle. One of the nicest points of 
practical wisdom, is to know when and how 
much to yield. These two incidents, apparently 
contradictory, are probable, are consistent with 
the apostle's character, and with the accounts in 
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his Epistles ; and they are related in an unpre- 
meditated^ undesigning manner^ the reverse of 
fobrication and imposture. 

Paul had been accompanied ifrom Antioch by 
Silas^ who had been chosen^ together with Judas^ 
(being both distinguished prophets and preachers) 
to deUver the decree of the elders at Jerusalem ; 
and he now takes Timothy with them* The 
Holy Ghost, their constant guide, suffers them 
not to execute their purpose of going into 
Bithynia ; but Paul is warned by a vision in the 
night, to proceed to Macedonia. This is the 
&8t intimation that St. Luke, the writer of the 
narrative, was in their company, by the modest 
use of the first person plural, '* after loosing 
from Troas, we came with a straight course to 
Samothracia, and from thence to PhiUppi." The 
reader will observe, that, on account of the num- 
ber of persons intimately concerned in this mis- 
sionary journey, any ^leshood in the narrative of 
fi^^ts must have been easily detected ; particularly 
as the parties joined at different places, and had 
no opportunity of previous concert. The Lord 
opens the heart of the devout Lydia, so that she 
becomes a convert to the Christian faith ; but 
in consequence of Paul's expelling from a 
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damsel a spirit of divination, which had broi^ht 
much gain, he and Silas are beaten and im- 
prisoned at Philippi. .This, it appears, was the 
first persecution by heathen magistrates, unex- 
cited by the Jews. At midnight, the prisoners 
are miraculously released ; and the jailor is con- 
verted, and baptized with his household. Paul 
insists upon an honourable dismissal, upon the 
ground of his privilege as a Roman citizen. They 
then proceed to Thessalonica, and preach Christ 
in the S)niagogue, and make many converts, par- 
ticularly among the " devout Greeks ;" but some 
of the Jews stirred up persecution against them, 
as persons " who turned the world upside down." 
They escape by night to Berea, the people of 
which place have obtained for ever a noble cha- 
racter, because they searched the Scriptures to 
find the truth of the Christian doctrine. The 
Jewish persecutors follow, and Paul is conveyed 

alone to Athens. While he waits in that city 
for Silas and Tiraotheus, his spirit was moved by 

the idolatry round him, and he makes that ad- 
mirable speech in the midst of Mars' Hill, which, 
the more it is considered, will appear the more 
suited to the occasion. Our thoughts are trans- 
ported back to an earlier period, to the times of 
Pericles, Socrates, Plato, and Demosthenes, and 
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we are led to contrast with these celebrated 
names, the Christian teacher, more bold, more 
wise, and more eloquent than they. The real 
philosophers would, we might suppose, have been 
willmg hsteners to one who taught the know- 
ledge of those sublime truths, the existence of 
one invisible God, Creator and Lord of the uni- 
verse, and the righteous judgment he has or- 
dained for men after their resurrection from the 
dead. We may remark, with pleasure, that Paul 
had a free hearing, either because liberty was 
not yet extinct at Athens, or because the restless, 
inquisitive temper of the Greeks made them 
fond of novelties. Some converts were made at 
Athens before St. Paul's departure to Corinth, in 
which town he worked for his subsistence as a 
tent-maker. Sweet and honourable is the bread 
of independent and industrious labour. The 
Apostle was not unmindfril of his great business, 
but " reasoned in the Synagogue every Sabbath, 
and persuaded both the Jews and the Greeks." 
Being joined by Silas and Timotheus, he re- 
mained at Corinth a year and six months ; and 
his words seem to have made great impressions, 
particularly among the Gentiles. Some of the 
opposing Jews^ as usual, troubled him, and 
brought him to the judgment-seat of Gallio, the 
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deputy-governor of Achaia, who dismissed the 
complaint. He was elder brother to the cele*^ 
brated Seneca^ and viewed the contentions of 
Jews and Christians with an indifference more 
defensible^ on the ground of an easy temper^ than 
of philosophy properly so called. 

* 

Paul's residence at Corinth was a very me^ 
morable aera, because he then wrote his two 
letters to the Thessalonians^ the earliest Scrip* 
tures of the New Testament, excepting th» 
Gospel by St. Matthew. (A.D. 65.) The facts 
agree exactly with the story of St Luke, in the 
Acts ; and the two accounts elucidate and confirm 
each other, by mutually supplying omissioni^ 
and by minute coincidences without design. 
Our business is to remark the affectionate watch- 
fulness of St. Paul over this infant Church, the 
assiduous and anxious tenderness with which he 
comforted them, " as a nurse cherisheth her 
children ;" for besides his first labours in person, 
he twice endeavoured to revisit them, notwith- 
standing the danger, and being prevented, sent 
Timothy from Athens to establish them. He 
then writes these two Epistles, which bear marks 
of inspiration ; for we shall find their substance 
and tone superior to other compositions, if we 
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consider the sublime opening in which the Lord 
Jesus Christ is mysteriously joined with God the 
Father, their awful strain of pure morality^ and 
the exhortations in which the gentleness and 
earnestness of the human teacher are strangely 
mingled with a Divine authority. From some 
passages in the first Epistle^ the Thessalonians 
had inferred, that the coming of Christ and the 
final judgment would soon take place ; and the 
fsecond Epistle was written chiefly with the design 
of correcting this misapprehension. 

' Paul now departs for Ephesus, on his way to 
keep the feast of the Passover at Jerusalem^ 
having first shorn his head, in consequence of a 
¥OW. But what, we may ask, had the apostle of 
Christ to do with the Jewish vow of a Nazarite *, 
and with the feast of the Passover? Are not 
these '^ the weak and beggarly elements,** men- 
tioned in his Epistle to the Galatians ? The ge- 
neral character of St. Paul, and the absence of 
all interested motives, forbid us to charge him 
with duplicity ; and if his example appears incon- 
sistent with his own principles and exhortations 
in this instance, his conduct may be accounted 

^ Numbers, chap. vi. 
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for on the ground of old religious habits^ and 
attachment to his nation^ and because he felt it 
a duty to soften his Jewish brethren by all pos- 
sible compliances with their customs. 

No particular circumstances are related of this 
journey. Paul received no molestation from the 
Jews at Jerusalem upon this occasion ; and after 
visiting Antioch, and the Churches in Phrygia 
and Galatia^ he returned again to Ephesus^ and 
remained there two years. Aquila and his vnfe 
Priscilla, Paul's old companions^ had obtained^ 
during his absence^ an unexpected coadjutor 
in ApoUos, an eloquent Jew, and " mighty in 
the Scriptures." He passed afterwards to Corinth, 
and " mightily convinced the Jews, and that pub- 
licly, shewing by the Scriptures that Jesus was 
Christ.** Nevertheless, the apostle seems to have 
been wanted, for some of the disciples at Ephesus 
had only John's baptism. After some instruction, 
they were baptized by Paul in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and, by the imposition of his hands, 
received the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost 
He himself was at this period in great power, 
being enabled to work '' special miracles." 
Gradually he was more and more strengthened 
and enlightened in his ministry, and since his 

12 
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late visit to Jerusalem, became, probably, con- 
vinced that conciliation was thrown away upon 
the great body of the Jews : for from this time, 
we hear of no more gratuitous compliances on 
his part with the Mosaic ritual, and the hatred 
ci that nation grew more bitter and deadly 
•against him. 

The Gospel spread rapidly at Ephesus in con- 
sequence of Paul's preaching and the miracles 
wrought by him. The sons of Sceva are pu- 
nished for attempting to adjure evil spirits " by 
Jesus, whom Paul preacheth :" the costly • books 
of magical art are burnt voluntarily : and a great 
tunmlt arises in the city on the part of the 
idolaters and makers of silver shrines, who feared 
lest the worship of the " great goddess Diana "* 
should be brought to nought by the efforts of 
this single, unknown, indigent preacher, " per- 
suading the people that they are no gods which 
are made with hands." The Jews, by their reli- 
gion, were as opposed to idolatry as the Christ- 
ians ; but it seems they lived domesticated 
throughout the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean, not molested themselves on this subject, 
and not molesting others. Some effect, no doubt, 
was produced by the example of their simple 
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religious rites, and by the sublime doctrine of 
pne invisible Godhead : but often the Jews were 
despised and ridiculed for the singularity. of their 
creed, and their visionary worship. One man, 
possessing neither power, influence, nor autho- 
rity, with no meatls beyond his Divine commis- 
sion, is able to shake the credit of the idolatrous 
religion in one of its chief strong holds. The 
result is great 'beyond all proportion to the 
weakness of the instrument, and is itself a proof 
that Paul was under Divine guidance. It is also 
remarkable, and an evidence that he had con-*' 
ducted himself with prudence as well as zeal^ 
that the civil authorities appear to have been 
favourably inclined towards him, and sheltered 
him from the Jews and from popular violence. 
But upon the whole there is no pretence here 
for ascribing what happened to merely secondary 
causes, for the finger of God is manifest. 

J)uring St. Paul's long sojourn at Ephesus, he 
wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians ; and 
probably that to the Galatians was written about 
the same time, or soon after his departure from 
Ephesus. The expressions in both concerning 
circumcision have a great resemblance, and shew 
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the same train of thought ^" The energy, the 
vehemence, the fire of this First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, joined with minute but incidental 
notices of persons and facts, must strike every 
reader with a conviction that this is no fiction, 
but reality, .With what sublime ^impUcity does 
the apostle enforce the fundamental doctrines of 
fidth in Christ crucified, and of the certainty of a 
resurrection of the dead ! With what decisive 
authority does he reprove the Corinthians for 
their contentions and sensuality ! . These noble 
sentiments are singularly contrasted with the- 
misery of his condition, for he is, and describes 
himself to be,- labouring with his. ovm hands for 
his daily bread, an object of hatred to his bre- 
thren, the Jews, exposed to -popular- fiiry, 
** fighting with beasts," — '' standing in jeopardy 
every hour." These perpetual troubles, and 
vexations seem no more to discompose him than 
if he was relating what had happened long ago. 
This preacher, who, in exhorting, ■ is all anima- 
tion, gives the unequalled description of Christ- 
ian charity; and exhibits in his own pferson a 
pattern of meekness, according to that touching 
passage in the fourth chapter, " being reviled we 

* 1 Cor. vii.' 19. aiid Gal. vi. 15. 
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bless^ being persecuted we suffer it ;** and an ex- 
emplary patience becoming a disciple of him, *' in 
whose mouth were no reproofed** If the harmo- 
nious union of qualities so dissimilar in this 
composition be Hot the work of inspiration, let 
any thing like it be shewn in the heathen world. 

After the tumult at Ephesus, Paul found it 
expedient to leave the place ; and it appears he 
made a circuit through Macedonia to Illyricum, 
and came into Greece, " where he abode three 
months." In order, to avoid the Jews, '* who laid 
wait for him," he did not go straight to Jerusalem, 
but returned back into Macedonia. Before he 
came into Greece he wrote the second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, in which the account of the 
apostle's sufferings accurately corresponds with 
St. Luke's narrative in the Acts. Yet, at this 
moment of extreme trial, his expressions are, 
" Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the 
God of all comfort ;" and ^ our light aflBiiction, 
which is but for a moment, works for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 
The apostle, having the testimony of a good 
conscience, bears his troubles with patience, 
even with joy and triumph ; and glories in his 
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afflictions for Christ's sake, as evident marks of 
his Divine commission. This is natural enough, 
where there is deep-seated principle ; but the 
sentiments form a striking contrast to the unsup- 
portable agony of the blessed Jesus, who was not 
charged with any sin even by the betrayer ; and 
he must have had intimate opportunities of dis- 
covering his Master's failings, and for the ease 
of his own conscience, would have been glad 
to have divulged them. Why then should the 
spirit of our Lord have been cast down as by an 
overwhelming weight, precisely under those cir- 
cumstances which kindled ardour and courage 
in his faithful ministers ? St. Paul answers 
this question, in explaining, that " Christ gave 
himself for us ; that Christ was once offered to 
bear the sins of many ;" and in the fifth chapter 
of this Second Epistle to the Corinthians " God 
hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin ; that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him." On the other hand, the conso- 
latioa felt by the apostle and his companions, 
by which " their inward man was renewed day 
by day," marks the fulfilment of our Lord's pro- 
mise of the Comforter, the Holy Spirit. Their 
minds appear to have been constantly impressed 
with that awful truth, now for the first time 
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plainly declared, ^' we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.* 
The first letter had produced a good effect and 
some reformation among the Corinthians, as we 
gather from the softer tone of this second, and 
from the tender treatment herein recommended 
towards that guilty person, before so sharply 
proved, but who had exhibited tokens of 
pentance. Still the sagacity of the writer leads 
him to fear a relapse on the part of the Corinth* 
ians, and accordingly he holds high his apos^ 
tolic power, and urges on them the constant 
practice of the duties of Christian virtue. Paul 
now leaves Greece, or Corinth, to repair again to 
Macedonia. 

Many of the brethren waited for him at Troas ; 
and he sailed thither from Philippi, St. Luke it 
appears being with him. After remaining a few 
days at Troas they came by sea, stopping at dif- 
ferent places along the coast, to Miletus. St 
Paul sends for the elders of the Ephesian Church, 
and makes to them a brief but very powerful ex- 
hortation, and bids them farewell, being resolved 
to go to Jerusalem. The apostle was perhaps never 
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reduced so low, driven about the world from 
enemies to enemies^ sometimes imprisoned^ some- 
times beaten, sometimes banished by the Gen- 
tiles, and laid in wait for by the Jews, that they 
might kill him. In this distressed condition his 
honest boast is, that he was burdensome to no 
man for his maintenance. He seems to have no 
care about himself, except not to throw away 
his life. And his life receives its value, in his 
estimation, from his being a chosen appointed in- 
strument for extending the Gospel : for '' he was 
willing rather to be absent from the body and to 
be present with the Lord ^" His solicitude is to 
perform the work of his ministry, and to watch 
over the new Churches now thickly planted. 
We may remark, that notwithstanding his afflic- 
tions, and some infirmities, and though ''he 
was weak in bodily presence,'* he never loses 
his authority with the brethren and disciples 
among whom he lived in intimate society. 
They did not desert him in this extremity ; and 
the elders of Ephesus receive his parting injunc- 
tions with veneration and respect, ''sorrowing 
most of all for the words which he spake, that 
they should see his face no more.'* If there had 

» 2 Cor. V. 8. 
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been any imposition^ or subterfuge, or any flaw 
in St. Paul's character, those who were his con- 
stant companions could not have obeyed him with 
the deference they did ; particularly as he held 
out no prospect of amendment in the temporal 
condition of the ministers of the Gospel. They 
were taught to expect nothing but that wretch- 
edness which Paul himself, and a greater than 
Paul, had previously suffered, through poverty, 
imprisonment, ignominy, and death. The re- 
ward proposed belonged to another world, and 
was to be dispensed at the judgment-seat of 
Christ. Under these circumstances Paul's daily 
companions could not have believed that he per- 
formed miracles, and have put them on record, 
unless this had really been the case. Farther, 
let any one read carefully the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and consider the impression made on his 
mind by the delineation of Paul's character there 
given by St. Luke ; and then judge for himself, 
after a deliberate perusal, whether the letters 
purporting to be the apostle's composition, cor- 
respond to that character. It is not a common 
one, nor are the circumstances in which Paul 
was engaged those of ordinary life ; yet there is 
very conclusive internal evidence that the com- 
positions are genuine, because they suit, and are 
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consistent with the description given of the 
temper^ manners, and principles of him who is 
said to be their author. The Epistles of Peter, 
James, and John, belong to other casts of cha- 
racter. The events also related in the history 
agree in substance and time with certain ex- 
pressions scattered through St. Paul's Epistles : 
for instance, the growing alienation of the apostle 
from Judaism, and the encreasing exasperation 
of the Jews, as a body, against him, are facts 
which reciprocally explain and account for each 
other with probability. He who a few years 
before "circumcised Timothy because of the 
Jews," now declares to the Galatians, " Behold, 
I, Paul, say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing." And we find 
in the part of the Acts we have just been con- 
sidering, that " the disciples came together to 
break bread on the first day of the week," a 
custom which implies a renunciation of the Jewish 
Sabbath. On the other hand, the hatred of the 
Jewish nation is more and more inflamed against 
one whom they must have looked upon as a 
mischievous and dangerous apostate. Hence 
their desire to cut him off; and hence arose the 
scenes of violence at Ephesus, and those still worse, 
which we shall soon have to recount, at Jerusalem. 

x2 
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Indeed^ there is no ostensible reason why St* 
Paxil should have made this his fifth visit to that 
city. Three years after his conversion he " went 
up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with 
him fifteen days ^" a second time, after an inter- 
val of about four years ^ from Antioch, with reUef 
of money ; a third time ^ from Antioch, after 
another interval of seven years, about the great 
question of circumcision ; a fourth time *, from 
Ephesus, to keep the Passover. And now he 
makes this voyage from Miletus, about A.D. 58, 
twenty-two years having elapsed since his con- 
version, and goes, as he says himself, " bound in 
the spirit, hastening if it were possible to be at 
Jerusalem the day of Pentecost." But he seems 
to have had no personal motive for his journey ; 
on the contrary, many prophetical warnings were 
held out to him of the extreme danger he was 
incurring, of which he himself was fully aware* 
" What mean ye, he says to the disciples, dis- 
suading him from proceeding, to weep and to 
break mine heart ? For I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for 
the name of the Lord Jesus." He goes con- 

* Gal. i. 18. ' Actsxi. SO. 

' Gal. ii. 1. * Acts xviii. 21,22. 
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strained by a sense of duty, under the direction 
of the Holy Spirit, which controlled, strength- 
ened and preserved him for the service of Christ. 
By this continual communication between the 
great apostle of the Gentiles and the brethren 
at Jerusalem, the unity of the Church was esta- 
blished, together with the true spirit of the Gospel. 
Those who lived in Judea were prevented from 
Judaizing too much by the counteracting force 
of the Gentile converts; and it could not be 
pretended that the Christianity preached by the 
missionaries in the provinces was a different reli- 
gion from that established by Peter, and James, 
and John, at home. It is, indeed, remarkable 
that Paul, now between fifty and sixty years old, 
should tell the Ephesians that they should see 
him no more, particularly as he had before said, 
" after I have been at Jerusalem I must also see 
Rome :" on which proposed journey he might 
easily have taken Ephesus in his way. As these 
intimations were fulfilled, out of the probable 
course of events, we must consider them as pro- 
phecies of Divine inspiration. 

St. Luke relates, *' the brethren at Jerusalem 
received us gladly ;" but yet they were well aware 
of the animosity excited against Paul, and were 
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afraid of the consequences to him^ should any 
disturbance arise in the city, now thronged with 
strangers on the occasion of the reUgious festival 
James and the elders hear Paul's report *' what 
things God had wrought among the Gentiles by 
his ministry f no difference of opinion takes 
place : on the contrary, the old decree, by which 
the necessity of circumcision to Christians was 
done away, is repeated and ratified. But to 
avoid tumult, and to appease, if possible, the 
Jews, Paul is recommended to join four persons 
in a ceremony of purification, according to the 
customs of the law of Moses ; as on his last visit 
to Jerusalem, he had done voluntarily, and it 
appears successfully. But this time, the attempt 
at conciliation fails. *' The Jews of Asia,** with 
great clamour, stir up the people, and lay hands 
on Paul ; and he would have been killed, but for 
the interposition of the Roman garrison. His 
great offence, in the sight of the Jews, was the 
admission of the Gentiles to equal privileges 
in religion without circumcision. They listened 
patiently and attentively to the account of his 
miraculous conversion, and heard with com- 
placency of a new prophet of their nation, Jesus, 
and were, it should seem, disposed to believe 
that he was inspired and holy, the Just One, or 
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even the Messiah. Such pretensions rather 
added to the dignity and consequence of the 
whole Jewish people, and were very compatible 
with the prophecies of their Scriptures, and the 
general expectations. The multitude also, acted 
upon by casual impulses, and therefore fickle, 
might now consider the crucifixion of Jesus a 
cruel injustice, and lay the blame of that transac- 
tion, as is usually the case, upon their rulers. 
But not one Jew, probably, of that assembly, 
whom Paul addressed as '' men, brethren, and 
&thers,'' but was indignant at the apostle's sup- 
posed pollution of the temple, by bringing 
Gentiles into it, and at his renunciation of the 
customs of the law of Moses. If we make a com- 
parison between that address and St. Stephen's, 
in the 7th chapter of the Acts, it will appear that 
the cause of Christianity had silently gained 
ground, in the course of a quarter of a century, 
in the heart of Judea. The Christian Church * 
at Jerusalem, seems to have preserved an out- 
ward conformity with the rites and usages of 
the Mosaic law ; under the name of Nazarenes, 
they passed for one of the numerous sects of the 
Jews, both among Jews and Gentiles, and were 

* Eusebius, B. IV. c. 5. Sulpitius Severus, lib. II. c. 31. 
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protected by their obscurity, and by the Roman 
power. Among themselves they cherished the 
pure faith of the Gospel, which was openly taught 
by Paul and other ministers in the Gentile world ; 
and by Judaizing in some indifferent matters they 
stopped persecution in Judea, and gradually won 
over converts among their own nation. 

We may also here remark the extraordinary 
courage of Paul, which enabled him, even at the 
moment he was about to be torn in pieces by a 
clamorous and infuriated multitude, to retain a 
cool self-possession, and discretion, which ex- 
tricated him from the danger. He resolutely 
enforces his privileges, as a Roman citizen ; and 
before the Jewish council, or Sanhedrim, find- 
ing that the one part were Sadducees, and the 
other Pharisees, by a bold and opportune state- 
ment of his Christian belief in '* the hope and 
the resurrection of the dead," he interests the 
Pharisees on his side. Instances there have 
been, of orators of the greatest celebrity, who, 
from sudden fear, have been deprived of all their 
address and powers of elocution. The apostle, 
as we have before seen, was, from strong principle, 
regardless of personal consequences in the faith- 
ful discharge of his ministry ; and under Divine 
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guidance adopted that course of action which 
eventually led, most surely, to the establishment 
and propagation of the Gospel by his own exer- 
tions. His enemies were more and more pro- 
voked by his escape, and '* bound themselves,** 
to the number of forty, '* under a curse, that they 
would neither eat nor drink till they had slain 
Paul." He dexterously throws himself upon the 
protection of the Roman captain, who sends him, 
under a strong guard of soldiers, to Caesarea, a 
town upon the seanside, above sixty miles from 
Jerusalem. His Jewish accusers soon follow, 
and make complaints against him before FeUx 
the Roman governor, on charges of sedition, 
heresy, and profanation. Paul distinctly refutes 
these accusations, and vindicates himself with 
tiiat happy and most rare union of principle and 
prudence, by which he was enabled, under very 
disadvantageous and untoward circumstances to 
advance his cause, avoiding mistakes of irritation 
and intemperance on the one hand, and of impro- 
per concessions on the other. He uses no dis- 
simulation, offers no excuses, no supplications 
for mercy ; but as his defence was well adapted 
to clear himself of the Roman law, which forbade 
the introduction of new objects of worship, the 
second address was so justly aimed at the worldly 
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character of his judge^ that as this Christian minis- 
ter, in bonds, reasoned before him of ** righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come, FeUx 
trembled." From unworthy motives he detained 
Paul a prisoner, often sending for and com- 
muning with him. And thus he remained for 
two years, under such easy guard, his acquaint- 
ance haying access to him, that as his seizure 
was a rescue, so his prison may be termed a 
castle of defence against the enraged Jews. 

It might have been supposed that Paul would 
employ this interval of leisure in writing, but that 
was not the case ; none of his Epistles are ascribed 
to this date. On the contrary, they appear 
generally to have been written at periods when 
the author was in the midst of urgent business 
and troubles. Yet in the style of composition 
they bear few marks of hurry or confusion, or 
personal vexation ; such was the healthy vigour 
of Paul's mind, that the agitation of daily aflfairs 
did not alter the expression of his opinions, nor 
cloud and disturb his thoughts upon important 
points of religion ; but the activity of his life 
rather gave energy to his pen. 

Paul found a resting place, where it might 
least have been expected, at Caesarea ; and, under 
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Divine guidance^ he so behaved, that during his 
long sojourn there, he seems to have gained 
&vour with the Roman authorities; and that 
influence must imperceptibly have advanced the 
cause of Christianity. 

It is farther to be remarked, that the worldly- 
minded governor, FeUx, had married Drusilla, 
professedly a Jewess, daughter of king Herod 
Agrippa ; and her brother, king Agrippa, and her 
sister, Bemice, arrived at Caesarea, to salute 
Festus, the new Roman governor, at the time 
Paul was brought before his tribunal. We have 
repeatedly had occasion to observe, that the 
policy of the Herodian family uniformly turned 
upon cultivating the good-will and favour of the 
person, or persons, in chief authority at Rome ; 
to attain this object, notwithstanding the alliance 
of Herod the Great with the Asmonean family, 
they almost sacrificed their religion, introducing 
Pagan customs, and offering honours, little short 
of divine, to the statues of the emperors, freely 
in some of the cities of Judea, and as much as 
they dared at Jerusalem, to the great and indig* 
nant disgust of true Jews \ Herod Agrippa was 

* Josephus, Antiq. B. XVII L 
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indebted for his crown to the partiality of the 
emperor Caius Caligula; and though, in one 
instance, a persecutor of the Christians, he is 
represented by Josephus * of a mild and liberal 
disposition, and a favourite with the Jews. His 
son Agrippa, before whom St. Paul pleaded, fol- 
lowing the courtly poUcy of his ancestors, in- 
gratiated himself with the emperor Claudius^, 
and also with his successor, Nero, who had now 
reigned about six years. (A.D. 60.) 

What causes, it may be asked, induced the 
son Agrippa to favour St. Paul, adopting a course 
the reverse of that pursued by his father, who, 
yielding to the malice of the Jews, put St. James 
to death. In answer to this question, it may be 
stated, that the father had, by his Jewish par- 
tialities, become unpopular among the heathen, 
and even his own soldiery ; that Festus, the new 
Roman governor, was a man superior to his 
predecessor Felix, of a more upright and resolute 
character, as appears from his statement of Paul's 
case ^. Add to this, the apostle's eloquent speech 
in his own defence, though, from the account of his 
miraculous conversion, Festus thought him mad. 



» Joseph. Antiq. B. XIX. c. 7. ' B. XX. c. 7, 8. 

* Acts XXV. Joseph. Antiq. B. XX. c. 8. 
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was calculated to produce a real effect upon 
Agrippa, and '^ almost to persuade him to be 
a Christian,** by a reference to the sacred pro- 
mises and the prophets : and both Festus and 
Agrippa must have gladly seen a new sect spring- 
ing up among the Jews^ of a moderate and peace- 
able character^ which, instead of making religion 
a pretence for rebelUon, inculcated obedience and 
the payment of tribute to the actual government, 
as a matter of duty. Agrippa, whose family had 
continually been aggrandized by Roman connec- 
tions, would be the last person to object to an 
^peal from Paul to the emperor in person ; and 
this exercise of his privilege, as a Roman citizen, 
proved sufficiently that the apostle, in his teach- 
ing, favoured the temporal authority from which 
he sought protection. It is obvious, that there 
could be no forgery or imposture in the account 
of transactions, which took place in the presence 
of large assemblies of Jews and Gentiles, before 
pubUc tribunals, and the highest officers of state ; 
nor could any proceeding have been more cal- 
culated to make known the principles of Christ- 
ianity, and with a favourable impression, through- 
out the whole empire. 

It may be proper here briefly to review the 
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circumstances of the state of Judea about this 
time^ which all foreboded that storm of cala- 
mity, now impending, and s6on to fall upon the 
devoted nation, as we think, in execution of the 
Divine judgments previously denounced upon 
their sins. From the time that Pompey first re- 
duced Judea to a Roman province, the con- 
querors and the conquered never cordially 
agreed; the Jews, unlike any other people, 
unanimously opposing all introduction of idol- 
atrous customs, and many zealots among them 
considering the Roman taxes and tribute as 
contrary to the law of their religion. Still the 
public peace was tolerably preserved until after 
the death of Tiberius, chiefly it appears in con- 
sequence of the dexterity and ability of the race 
of Herod. During the reign of that emperor, 
the Jews, who had settled at Rome, were ba- 
nished, to the number of some thousands ^ in 
consequence of a disgraceful occurrence of pri-? 
vate debauchery and superstition ; but this per- 
secution extended not to Judea, the calamity 
falling on the Jews resident at Rome, together 
with the Egyptians, in consequence, perhaps, of 
some political intrigues, or of the aversion enter- 

* Joseph. B. XVIII. c. 3. 
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tained by the citizens^ especially in times of 
&iuine^ against foreigners. Caligula provoked a 
more serious hostility^ by commanding his statue 
to be erected in the temple * at Jerusalem. The 
emperors had, with wise policy, early assumed 
the important oflBice of Supreme Pontiff, thus 
uniting in their own persons the highest autho- 
rity, civil and religious, in the state ; to this 
solid power the servile senate, following the ex- 
ample of the Asiatic world, added the ^impious 
honouj: of deification. Augustus and Tiberius 
received this homage with discretion and reserve 
fix>m the heathens ; but the mad CaUgula deter- 
mined to enforce it from the Jews, notwithstand- 
ing the persuasions of his friend Agrippa, and 
tihie prudent remonstrances of the Roman gover- 
nor of Syria, Petronius. About the same time, 
a violent and bloody commotion arose at Alex- 
andria, between the Jews and other inhabitants, 
who wished to deprive them of their ancient 
privileges as citizens. Each party sent a depu- 
tation to exculpate themselves before the em- 
peror; and Philo, who was one of the Jewish 
ambassadors, has left a curious account of their 
ridiculous reception by Cahgula, who ran from 

* Joseph. B. XVIII. c. 8. Tacitus, Hist. 5. 
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room to room^ asking unconnected questions^ 
and finally dismissed them, saying, '^ These 
people are not wicked but foolish, who cannot 
believe I am a god.** 

After the assassination of Caligula, which can 
hardly be called a murder^ the senate had a 
short dream of liberty ; but the voices of the 
soldiery prevailed to appoint Caligula*s uncle, 
the stupid Claudius, to the throne. Upon this oc- 
casion king Herod Agrippa, being by good for- 
tune at Rome, performed essential service in 
producing an accommodation between the em- 
peror and the senate; and Claudius shewed his 
gratitude by indulgent decrees in favour of the 
Jews, first at Alexandria, and then throughout 
the whole empire, confirming to them the free 
exercise of their religion \ A.D. 41. Herod 
the Great, in his policy of depressing the conse* 
quence of the Asmonean family, had introduced 
the custom of displacing the high priest, and 
appointing a successor of obscure parentage, by 
his own royal authority ; this power of removing 
and re-appointing the high priest, Agrippa Herod 
exercised very fireely, the Jews yielding to his 

* Joseplius Antiq, B. XIX. c. 5. 7. 9. 
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will, on account of his known attachment to 
their religion/ and his influence with the emperor. 
These very circumstances contributed to excite 
the jealousy of the Roman governor, or president 
of Syria, Marcus, and the ill-will of the Roman 
soldiery ; their animosities, together with that of 
the heathen inhabitants of Caesarea and Sebaste, 
broke dlit, upon Agrippa's death, in gross con- 
tumelies against his memory. 

His son.Agrippa was then (A.D. 44.) only in 
his seventeenth year, too young to govern his 
distracted country; but he obtained some ad- 
Vantages for the Jews, from the favoiu* of the 
emperor, with whom he resided at Rome. Some 
iosurrections took place in Judea, which were 
wot quelled without bloodshed ; a famine pre- 
vailed ; and to add to the miseries of the people, 
a tumult arose at Jerusalem, at the celebration 
€f the Passover, in consequence of an insult 
afifered by a Roman soldier, who indecently ex^ 
posed his person, during the religious ceremony. 
Ittihe confusion occasioned by the approach of the 
nolitary, twenty thousand persons were crushed 
to death, says Josephus^ in the city. Out of 

' Antiq. B. XX. c. 5. 
Y 
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this commotion arose another : some Jews^ en- 
gaged in the first tumult, robbed a servant of the 
emperor, travelling not far from Jerusalem ; the 
governor, as a punishment, gave orders for plun- 
dering the neighbouring villages, and apprehend- 
ing some of the principal inhabitants ; and in the 
execution of these commands, a Roman soldier 
having seized a copy of the law of Moseai^ublicly 
tore it in pieces, with much scurrilous language^ 

A quarrel arose between ^ the Samaritans and 
the Galilaeans, who, on their journeys to Jerusa- 
lem, at the religious festivals, necessarily passed 
through Samaria. There was much recrimina- 
tion on the cause of the mutual attacks which 
took place on these occasions ; bribes prevailed 
on the Roman procurator, Cumanus, to decide 
in favour of the Samaritans. The case was then 
brought before Ummidius Quadratus, prefect of 
S3rria, who had some of the Jews, accused of re* 
volt against the Roman power, crucified ; but 
sent the principal parties in the dispute to Rome, 
to plead before the emperor in person. Claudius, 
swayed by Agrippa, decided to put the ringleaders 
of the Samaritans to death, as authors of the 
disturbances, and banished Cumanus ; in his 

* Andq. B. XX. c. 7. 
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room he appointed Felix, brother of his freed 
abve and favourite, Pallas. (A.D. 51.) About 
the same time, all Jews were commanded to 
leave Rome, Suetonius ^ states, ^' on account of 
tiieir tumultuous conduct, to which Christ in- 
cited them f this refers, probably, to some dis- 
turbance between the Jews and the Christians. 

During the nine years of Felix' administra* 
lion in Judea, the afi&irs of that unhappy country, 
by a fatal decUne, grew worse and worse. Soon 
after the death of Herod the Great, '* ten thou- 
sand disorders'," in the emphatic language of 
Josephus, broke out; particularly bands of 
robbers, under bold leaders, sometimes old sol- 
diers, infested the country. In other instances, 
Magicians, or pretended prophets, decoyed mul^ 
tiUides into desert places, keeping them in a state 
of insurrection; the names of some of these 
seditious impostors, as Theudas ^ and Judas of 
Galilee, are mentioned both by Josephus and 
Hie sacred writers. Felix exerted a vigorousr 
authority against the insurgents ; but soon shewed 
the cmelty and rapacity of a servile disposition. 

' Acts xviii. 2. Suetonius, Claudius 25. 

* Antiq. B. XVII. c. 10. 

' Acts V. 36, 37. Joseph Antiq. XX. c. 5. and XVIII. c. 1. 
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Three years after his appointment^ the emperor 
Claudius was poisoned by his wife and niece, 
Agrippina, who thus opened the way to the throne 
for her own son Nero. Such horrible examples 
are contagious ; and Felix, having been expostu- 
lated with, for his mal-administration, by Jonathan, 
the high priest*, treacherously hired murderers, 
who, pretending to mingle with the worshippers 
in the temple, stabbed the good old man while 
officiating. This action was the more atrocious 
because Jonathan had been very instrumental in 
persuading the emperor to make Felix procurator, 
and. because Felix suborned, by bribes, one of 
Jonathan's most intimate friends, to lead on the 
perpetrators of this barbarous sacrilege. The 
murder being never avenged, (for it was planned 
by him whose office it was to bring offenders to 
justice) the ruffians continued to mix among the 
people with concealed weapons, and slew, with 
impunity, their enemies, or the enemies of other 
men, for money ; according to the manner of 
their countrymen, who, in Mahometan times, 
afterwards, were called assassins. Of this diabo- 
lical set were, probably, the forty who bound 
themselves by an oath to kill Paul. They even 

' Antiq. B. XX. c. 8. 
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committed murders in the temple without com- 
punction ; Josephus ^ states solemnly his opinion^ 
ihat^ on account of such wickedness, God re- 
jected the city, and deserted the temple, and 
moreover, ** brought the Romans upon us, and 
fire upon the city to purge it, and brought upon 
OS, our wives and children, slavery, as desirous 
to make us wiser by calamities." 

. Thus is Josephus, like another Balaam, in- 
voluntarily and unconsciously compelled to bear 
testimony to Divine truth, in recording the fiil- 
filment of our blessed Saviour^s prophecies con- 
cerning the calamities hanging over Jerusalem 
and the Jews, and about to be more fully com- 
pleted, as a judicial punishment for the sin of the 
nation, in rejecting and crucifying the Messiah. 
False prophets also arose, particularly that Egyp- 
tian S who got together a large band of sicarii, or 
assassins, near Jerusalem ; but they were promptly 
attacked, routed, and destroyed, by Felix, at the 
head of his army. Paul was himself at first mis- 
taken, by the Roman officer, for this very man, 
who had escaped the general slaughter of his 



' Antiq. B. XX. c. 8. § 4. 

^ Acts xxi. 38. Joseph. Antiq. XX. c. 9. 
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seditious followers. It is^ indeed^ probable, that 
some upright and pious Jews might have wished^ 
and hoped, to achieve a deliverance for their 
Countrymen, after the example of the Maccabees, 
in resistmg the profane tyranny of Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; but the times were very different. 
Under the Romans, the Jewish religion was in-» 
suited only by individuals of the baser sort, but 
received protection from the government, as long 
as the nation abstained from tumult and revolt. 
The national character also had degenerated, a 
plain and decisive proof of which is afforded by 
the misconduct ^ of the high priests themselves, 
who quarrelled and fought in the streets of Jem-* 
salem, with the principal citizens, and seized by 
violence the tithes due to the inferior priests, so 
that many of these latter died for want. History 
does not present such a complication of disorders 
and calamities in the interior of any other state ; 
particularly it is to be considered that the rest of 
the world, except Judea, continued generally at 
peace, and that the Romans had both the dis- 
position and the means to enforce obedience to 
their rule, which was, upon the whole, salutary, 
and conducted with purposes of justice. 

* Joseph. Aniiq. B. XX. c. 9. 
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In the midst of the disastrous confusion of 
their affairs^ the Jews^ haying lost confidence in 
their own governors, civil and religious^ still 
adhered to their religion conscientiously, but 
with a zeal doubly blind and mistaken, which 
turned their sincerity into obstinacy ; for they, 
at the same time, rejected the true deliverance, 
a spiritual deliverance, proposed and pointed out 
m their Scriptures, and fixed their hopes upon 
being rescued firom the yoke of the Roman go- 
vernment, which was not in itself hard to bear, 
Mid which it was their duty to have obeyed. 
By a fatality unexampled, and such as can only 
be resolved into the inscrutable decrees of him 
who governs the world, they misinterpreted the 
prophecies to their own destruction, and were, 
at the same time, goaded on by the attacks of 
the heathen soldiery and populace, to acts of 
rebellion, which ended in their being driven firom 
their country, and dispersed throughout the 
world. 

The beginning of the conflict, which had been 
long impending, may be ascribed to an affray 
which took place at Caesarea^ between the 

* Joseph. Antiq. B. XX. c. 8. § 7; and Wars, B. II. 
c. 13. § 7. 
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Jewish and Syrian residents^ concerning their 
equal right to the privileges of citizenship ; a 
dispute of the same kind with that which had 
previously occurred at Alexandria. The Jews 
claimed the pre-eminence^ because Herod their 
king was the builder of Caesarea^ himself a Jew. 
On the other hand, the Syrians, or Graeco- 
Syrians, contended that Herod, by erecting 
statues and temples, marked this out for a 
heathen city. The parties came to arms ; the 
Jews, being the stronger and the more wealthy, 
had the better, although the heathen were as- 
sisted by the garrison, composed of neighbour- 
ing Syrians. Felix came promptly with an armed 
force upon the combatants, and as the Jews 
would not desist upon his remonstrance, he slew 
many of them, and permitted his soldiers to 
plunder some of their houses. 

Upon the recal of Felix, the principal Jews of 
Caesarea sent a deputation to Rome, to accuse 
him before the emperor Nero : but the interest 
of his brother, Pallas, sheltered the governor 
from their charges. What was worse, the Syrian 
party, by large gifts, prevailed on Burrhus, Nero's 
tutor and secretary, to obtain an imperial decree, 
which deprived the Jewish citizens of Caesarea 
of their equal privileges. Thus their animosity 
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was kindled afresh, and after smouldering for 
some time in discontent, broke out in fierce war. 
Such was the disorderly state of affairs, which 
the new procurator, Festus, by his integrity and 
fimmess, was well qualified to correct and im- 
prove ; but death too soon terminated his admi- 
nistration. Kmg Agrippa having added to the 
palace at Jerusalem a new dining-]:oom, which 
overlooked the temple, the priests raised a wall 
to shut out an intrusion, not only unpleasant, 
but in their opinion sacrilegious. Festus, taking 
part with Agrippa, wished to demolish the wall ; 
but an appeal being carried to Rome, the priest- 
hood gained their point, through the influence 
of the empress Poppea, whom Josephus terms a 
religious woman. Agrippa took advantage of 
the absence of the high priest, at Rome, to de- 
pose him, and appoint another to that office, 
named Joseph ; and after Festus' death, he re- 
moved Joseph, and chose Ananus, or Annas, of 
the rigorous sect of the Sadducees. This Annas 
put to death James, sumamed the Just, the 
brother, or cousin, of our Lord, and other Christ- 
ians ; but this act of severity was unpopular, and 
some of the chief citizens sent a deputation to 
meet the new procurator, Albinus, with com- 
plaints of Annas, and he was deposed from his 
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dignified office^ after holding it only three 
months ^ 

In the midst of the stormy troubles of the 
country, Christianity was preserved, like the ark 
through the deluge. We read in Eusebius*, 
who quotes older and cotemporary writers, that 
the murder^ of the first and second James pro* 
duced an effect quite contrary to what their 
persecutors designed ; the exemplary characters 
of these martyrs, and the patient fortitude with 
which they met death, inclined some of the Jevra 
first to pity them, and then to beheve in the truth 
of a doctrine so fruitfiil in virtuous actions. The 
Epistle of St. James may be dated A.D. 60, 
about a year before his death. It is remarkable, 
that the authenticity of this Epistle has been 
questioned both in ancient and modem times, and 
particularly by Martin Luther, who, upon farther 
examination and reflection, retracted his opinion ; 
and the fact is, no portion of the Canonical 
Scriptures is better ascertained than this, both 
by external and internal evidence: hence we 
may derive an instructive lesson and caution. 



■ Joseph. Antiq. B. XX. c. 9, 10. 
2 Euseb. B. II. c. 9. 23. 
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not rashly and hastily to reject passages of holy 
writ^ which oppose our opinions^ for these 
opinions^ how conscientious soever, may be pre- 
judices, and it is our duty to frame oiu: principles 
fiiaturely upoii an enlarged view and deliberate 
consideration of the entire Word of God, without 
assigning undue importance to detached and 
selected parts. This apostle presided over the 
first Christian council at Jerusalem, and is, by 
the old writers, called Bishop of that place, an 
o£Bice for which he appears to have been peculiarly 
qualified by a mildness and goodness of charac- 
ter, which conciliated even unbelievers. The 
singular address of the Epistle, *' to the twelve 
tribes which are scattered abroad," would imply 
a design of influencing all the Jews, whether as 
yet converts to the Gospel or not : it is also to 
be observed, that the writer does not insist upon 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, but contents 
himself with recommending, in plain and beautifiil 
language, the purest precepts of practical virtue 
and benevolence without partiality or hypocrisy, 
as if his mind had been fiill of our Lord's gra- 
cious promise, '* if any man will do God's will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God ^" 

* John vii. 17. 
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It must be owned that St. James's Epistle, taken 
by itself, would afford an imperfect view of the 
Christian scheme of redemption ; on the other 
hand, it supplies a useful and necessary com- 
mentary to St. Paul's doctrine of justification by 
fsdth, as stated in his Epistle to the Romans, 
written a few years previously, a doctrine which 
had been perverted ^ at the time, by the predes- 
tinarian Jews and Christians, and has been often 
since, to defend those absurd and impious pro- 
positions, that the Divine decrees are absolute 
without reference to men's good or bad conduct, 
and that a profession of true religion is sufficient 
for salvation, even to those who take no care to 
conform their lives to it, and to prove their faith 
by ^eir works. 

Eusebius ^ relates that the successor to St. 
James in the Bishopric of Jerusalem, was 
Simeon, who appears to have been his brother, 
son of Cleopas ^ or Alpheus. But the reader will 
seek in vain for authentic accounts of particulars 
of the lives of the apostles, evangelists, and first 
preachers of the Gospel, and their missionary 



> 2 Pet. iii. 16. * Hist. B. III. c. xi. 

^ Luke xxiv. 18. ; John xix. ^5. 
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labours ; for of these no early records exist. 
Even of St. Peter there is no mention in Scrip- 
ture, of later date than A.D. 50. when St. Paul 
reproved him ^ at Antioch ; but some circum- 
stances of his history^ which we shall hereafter 
have occasion to relate^ may be gleaned from 
genuine fragments of information. The silent 
but rapid progress of the Gospel, is an indis* 
putable proof that the first teachers exerted 
themselves to spread the Christian faith, both 
among Jews and Gentiles; by the blessing of 
God, it prevailed insensibly, according to our 
Lord's prediction, ''as seed springs and grows 
up, men know not how ^" 
'■ ' The manner of the early propagation of the 
Gospel, in secresy and quietness, by very hnifale 
instruments, who continually felt and acknow- 
ledged their own insufiiciency, should teach us 
that success is wholly from God ; human attain- 
ments, and worldly wisdom, and schemes of 
policy, have never produced, and cannot pro- 
duce, an effect equal to the first delivery of the 
Gospel in simplicity and truth, by persons en- 
tirely devoted in their hearts and lives to its 
ministry, under a perfect reliance and depend- 

' Gal. ii. 11. * Mark iv. 26. 
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ence upon the Divine blessing and support No 
one can deliberately contemplate the preserva. 
tion of the infant Christian Churchy and its 
original enlargement, under the most unfavour- 
able and adverse circumstances, by means mani- 
festly inadequate, without feehng that the ordi- 
nary causes mfluencing human affairs, wiU not 
account for the estabUshment of opinions, which, 
instead of alluring, checked all worldly interests 
and passions, and that the hand of Providence 
must have been in this work. Profiting by the 
examples of the first teachers, we may conchide 
that the prosperity of missionary efforts is not in 
proportion to the noise and parade attending 
them, and the ostentation of conversions ; but 
ihdtff^^ Divine favour rests with that spiritual 
wisdom, which is pure, gentle, and peaceable, 
and which works with a still and quiet assi- 
duity. 



CHAPTER VI. 



PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL FROM A.D. 60, TO THE 

END OF THE FIRST CENTURY, 




Paul, keeping firm to his detennination of appeal- 
ing to the emperor, is deUvered over to Julius, 
a centurion of Augustus's band, who, like all the 
other Roman authorities,^ treated him with uniform 
kindness and humanity. The voyage be| 
Csesarea, in the autumn, A.D. 60 ^ when 
was probably about sixty years old ; Luke, his 
fiaithfiil biographer, and Aristarchus *, accom- 
panied him, and there were other prisoners in 
the ship. The second day they touched at 
Sidon, and Paul was allowed to land, probably 
to visit the Christians there ^ ; from Sidon they 
sailed, under Cyprus, to Myra in Lycia, and 

* See Lardner and Macknight. ' Acts xxvii. 

' Actsxi. 19. 
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there went on board another ship, of Alexandria, 
bound for Rome, laden with com, which must 
have bepn of large size, for it held two hundred 
and seventy-six passengers. They reached 
Crete slowly, and with difficulty, and were 
obliged to put into '^ the £air havens f and 
seeing the danger of proceeding at that advanced; 
season of the year, Paul, who had much exp^ 
rience in sailing, advised to defer the voyage. 
The master and owner of the ship held a dif- 
ferent opinion, and prevailed with the centurion 
to proceed, that they might at least endeavoui 
to reach Phoenice, a more commodious port in. 
Crete, for wintering in. They had not gone JuE^r 
wh09. a tempestuous wind, a Levanter, arose;^ 
throve the vessel out of her comrse ; thejf^ 
undargirded the ship, strake sail, and w^re 
obliged to cast out the lading, and thus coiif 
tinned tempest-tossed, neither sun nor stam 
being visible for many days. Paul admonished 
them of their rashness in leaving Crete, but ex» 
horted them to be of good cheer, in confidence 
of the Divine protection; after having been 
fourteen days without a regular meal, the apostle 
prevailed on them to take food, promising that 
God would preserve all their lives. This pre- 
diction was fully accomplished, through very 
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great dangers; the skip struck at last on an 
ialandy which there can be little doubt was Malta, 
and was broken to pieces by the waves; the 
soldiers wanted to kill the prisoners, perhaps 
through fear of being answerable for their escape ; 
but this barbarity the centurion, out of regard 
to Paul, prevented, and they all got safe to 
hskd, some by swimming, and others on pieces 
of the wreck. 

Certainly no man ever appeared less likely to 
contribute to effect a mighty revolution in the 
world than Paul, in this most disastrous condi- 
tion. He had cut asunder his Jewish connec- 
tions ; the body of Christians, as yet, possessed 
no power or influence, and were per6ecute4 on 
both sides by Jews and heathens; he b^|H|i^ 
property, no rank, no friends of weight, no €m- 
Mition in the world ; a prisoner, ship-wrecked 
OB.« little island in the midst of the wide sea, 
Bral, now advanced in life, suffering cold, 
bttBger, and nakedness, seems to have made 
little account of difficulties, privations, and 
dtmg&rs; but ^^ putting his life in his hand," ac- 
oMdingtothe emphatic phrase of the Scriptures, 
iM8 prepared, under all circumstances, and at all 
haasards, to persevere in preaching Christ, the 
groat, the sole object of his existence. The 

z 
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party continued at Malta three months^ Paul 
performing many miraculous cures^ which caused 
the islanders to honour the Christians. ^ Our 
thoughts ate carried on to contrast the Divine 
virtues exhibited by the apostle, in abasementi 
with the commanding genius of Hildebmni^ 
who, one thousand years afterwards, claiined, as 
successor of St^ Peter, and well nigh exerdsedt 
universal dominion, nominally spiritual, b^ 
really temporal also, and supreme over all kings 
and countries. No trace of the assumption' of 
such sovereign power is found in Holy Writ, on 
the part of Peter, or Paul, or any apostle^ or of 
all the apostles collectively; not in the decrees 
o^i|^ council at Jerusalem, over which ' St 
Hgtk presided, addressed ^^ to the brethren of 
the Gentiles f not in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
who does not even name St. Peter, in writing 
to the Roman Christians, nor in writing from 
Rome ; not in the two Epistles of St. Peter him- 
self. Paul, who performed miraculous cures, by 
the same power of inspiration, delivered over 
certain persons * to temporal sufferings for the 
recovery of their souls ; but this was a special 
act of personal authority. The Christian Church, 

> 1 Cor. V. 5 ; 1 Tim. i. 20, 
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dodbtless^. possessed the power of excommuni- 
Mtion \ of expelling unworthy members^ a power 
jnfaerent in all societies^ and which was exercised 
te extremity, in matters t)f religion, both by 
Heathens and Jews, who persecuted the early 
IllaJstians to death, for supposed impiety. But 
ike Hildebrandine system was a despotic en- 
isroachment' upon the rights of independent na- 
titos and communities, the monstrous growth of 
iRiperstiition in an ignorant age> aided by the 
(feudal usages, which, having fia.miliarized the 
freckle with the arbitrary supremacy of temporal 
tillers^ led them easily to recognize a i^piritual 
Itird paramount. 

"If the Scriptures had not been lost sightij 
jif next to impossible that the Bishop of 
bmdd have claimed, or the Christian world have 
ju^knowledged, a right, derived to him as suc- 
)0essor of St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, 
mad representative of Christ, to govern the whole 
^Church, by an irresponsible and unerring auiho- 
lity, which enabled him to depose kings in certain 
tttses,. absolve their subjects from their allegiance, 
aild lay entire nations under an interdict, thus 
jdepriving a whole population, the innocent with 
the gmlty indiscriminately, of the offices of the 

» 1 Cor. V. 11 ; 2 John x. ' Hallam, Mid. Ages, ch. vii. 

Z 2 
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Church, and almost of the benefits of the Christ- j 
ian religion. In candour it must indeed b6 I 
owned, that this ecclesiastical despotism wot ' 
preferable to the iron tyranny of the lay rulers; 
whose vices it checked. ' 

Two observations here suggest themselves^; 
the duty and advantage of a constant reference 
to the written Word of God, as a sufficient rule i 
both of faith and practice for salvation. The I 
Scriptures, giving only general precepts, are 
favourable to freedom, and are easily adapted ttf 
the wants and habits of all communities, hoW I 
differently soever constituted ; in temporal affaii* 
they explicitly render to Caesar the things tha£ 
are Caesar's, and leave the discipline and polity^ I 
oPtne Church very much to human authority,' 
which being necessarily liable to error, often re^' ] 
quires reform, like the management of all human 
affairs. Secondly, since from the lowest and [ 
humblest condition, Christianity attained, by » 
triumphant progress, to the summit of human 
greatness and power, by means inconsistent with' 
its purest principles, and in a manner wholly 
unforeseen at its origin, we surely need not de-' 
spair of its propagation in truth and simplicity;' 
on the contrary, we may be encouraged to hope 
that, by a righteous and virtuous perseverance 
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in our duty, we may, in this our day, contribute, 
under the Divine blessing, to extend the faith of 
Christ over the whole habitable globe, in strict 
accordance with the promises of prophecy, and 
the suitableness of the Gospel to the universal 
wants of mankind. 

, The shipwrecked men proceeded in another 
Alexandrian ship to Syracuse, the capital of 
Sicily, from thence to Rhegium and to Puteoli, 
with a favourable voyage. At Puteoli, a large 
sea-port town, not far from Naples, the Christians 
found *' brethren,** with whom the centurion, 
according tp his usual kindness, allowed Paul to 
remain seven days. The news of the apostle's 
landing reached Rome, and brethren camp ,Jq 
mfbet them on their journey, some as fasgP^, 
Appii Forum, fifty miles from that city. 

. We may place Paul's arrival at Rome in the 
spring, A.D. 61, in the seventh year of Nero's 
reign. The humane centurion Julius, in deliver- 
ipg up. his prisoner, no doubt made a favourable 
report of his character and conduct, and perhaps 
of his doctrine ; ,and Paul, instead of being thrown 
into a common prison, was allowed to dwell by 
himself, chained by the wrist, according to the 
custom, to a Roman soldier. In other respects 
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he seems to have had great liberty ; and ^ after 
three days* called together the chief of the Jews, 
both to excuse himself from any appearance of 
disrespect towards the nation' Bnd- the courts in 
Judea, and also to explain his religious 6pini<Hls 
and belief in Jesus as the Messiah promised m 
the Scriptures. The conference was repeated at 
Paul's lodging ; and finding inany of his heareris 
unconvinced, the apostle renmided themtof iiiat 
stupid unbelief foretold by the prophet Isaiah \ 
and declared that salvation was sent to the Gen- 
tiles. Meanwhile, no accuser arrived from Judea 
against him ; ^^ he dwelt two whote years in Ids 
own hired house,'' without molestation, preachiiig 
the kingdom of G6d ^ and teaching the Gospel 
oPBhrist to all comers, with all confidence. • - 
With this brief notice the sacred historian 
closes his account, not deeming it necessary to 
detail the particulars of Paul's ministerial labours 
in the capital of the Roman empire. From the 
silence of the inspired writer, we may conclude 
that enough is recorded, though not to satisfy 
our curiosity^ yet for our guidance in propagating 
the faith ; a work which is to be carried on, by 
different generations of men, not with a servile 

^ Isaiah vi. 9. ^ Acts xxviii. 
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iioitation ot all the steps of tlieir predecessors, 

but with a generous freedom, which, while it pre-* 

Aerr^s the genuine spirit and true doctrine of, the 

GovpisiK adi^ts its course, with reasonable pruf 

danee, to existmg circumstances. We may be 

jMsnir^ that Paul continued to preach the same 

; (gospel, ' Christ crucified, . and with that mixture 

,^. zeal and argument, i^hich belonged to his 

. sfaaracter : being a prisoner, he could not 

harangue ;the. inhabitants of the . metropolis in 

j^ir temples, or in the streets, or even in the 

Jewish synagogues, (which would have been.no 

pftfe proceeding), but contented himself with 

^gaining and confirmmg sincere converts, by pri- 

Tate conversations and discourses, among those 

who resorted to his residence ; notwithstaB|ling 

'fthis sect" of Christians " was every where 

fpoken against \" 

M ' The apostle had opened the way by his Epistle 
<|x> the Christians at Rome, written about three 
grears before from Corinth. This great work 
explains the necessity of a Redeemer for all 
men, Jews and Gentiles alike, because all are 
dnners ; it states, what the Jews could not bear, 
that the ceremonial law of Moses, having per- 

^ Acts xxviii. 22. 
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formed its office^ is now abrc^ated^ and that 
mankind would henceforth be admitted upoiii 
equal terms^ namely^ Mth and repentance^ to tbe 
advantages and blessings of this new and bettein 
covenant During these two years of confinai* 
ment^ Paul wrote four Epistles^ — those to tha 
Philippians^ Colossians^ to Philemon, and to the 
Ephesians ; and from the notices scattered undent 
signedly through them, we may gather that this 
preacher in bonds made many converts ^ to tiia 
Gospel, some even in the imperial household; 
It appears also that he had several faithfrd ^low* 
labourers* with him at Rome, — Timothy, Lufeei, 
Tychicus, Onesimus, Mark, Jesus called Justus^ 
and Aristarchus and Epaphras, who, from their 
zealHn preaching the Gospel, were both impri- 
soned. The Colossians sent Epaphras to com- 
fort the apostle in his long confinement, and the 
Philippians sent Epaphroditus on the same af- 
fectionate errand, adding a supply of money^ 
which seems to have been sufficient for his 
moderate wants. Epaphroditus ^ fell sick from 
his exertions. What a beautiful example of un- 
affected resignation does Paul afford in his pecu- 

' Philip, i. 12, 13 ; iv. 22. ' Coloss. iv. ; Philemon 23. 

' Philip, ii. 
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IJAr circumstances^ and of humility ! ''Brethren/ 
besays^ '' I count not myiSelf to have appre- 
iMmded ^ but I press toward the mark^ for the 
pme of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus/ 
aad '' in whatsoever state I am^ I have learned 
tiuarewith to be content'' Here are no symptoms 
o£ spiritual pride^ nor of sullenness or despond* 
woy^r-feelings which his condition would natu^ 
nDy enough have prompted ; but the grace of 
Gfarirt preserves to him a constant modesty, tem- 
per, cheerfulness, and courage. What is more> 
he neter relaxes from watchfiilness as a faithful 
overseer of the Christian Church ; although these 
feur Epistles are written, with little reproof, and 
ia a tone of genuine cordial kindness and satisr 
fiiction,the apostle continually urges the necessity 
of Christian proficiency, and repeats his warnings 
against the errors of Judaizing teachers ; for 
<)|>posing whom, he had already suffered so 
much. He waives all the Jewish privileges, to 
"which none had a higher claim than himself, 
stating, " we are the circumcision, which worship 
God in the Spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus ^ ;" 
he warns the Colossians * to *' let no man judge 
them in meat, or in drink, or in respect of holy- 

* Philip, iii. 14. ' Ibid. iii. ' Coloss. ii. 
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days," for these are but shadows of the true 
Church, Christ's body, aiid not to be beguiled 
to lose the reward of their faith in Christ, "by 
voluntary humility, and worshipping of angels." 
He who thus proclaims Christ, as the only cause 
of salvation, to all without distuiction, " Greek 
or Jew, circumcision or uncircumcision, barba- 
rian, Scythian, bond or free," gives, at the same 
time, precepts of moral duty and virtue, so pure 
and excellent, that they cannot be read without 
emotion, and prove that the morahty of the 
Gospel is inspired, like its doctrines. The Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians is of the same tenor, but in 
a yet higher spiritual strain, and calculated to ani- 
mate true Christians, accordingtoDr.Macknight's 
observation, as with the sound of a trumpet. 

After St. Paul's release from his bonds, A.D. 
63, he remamed some little time in Italy, and 
wrote or dictated the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The tone is very different from that sharp re- 
proof and castigation which the apostle, on 
former occasions, administered to those teachers 
who made a mixture of the Law and the Gos- 
pel ; he here seems desirous of settling the ques- 
tion once for all, by calm expostulation, and a 
thorough explanation of the old covenant, in 
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0tder to shew that the promises^ the law^ and 
the sacrifices^ established through Abraham^ and 
Mbses^ and the Prophets^ all pointed to Chriist^ 
and were preparatory and introductory to this 
new and better covenant. The writer insists 
upon the superiority of the person and character 
of Christ, as Ood, above all men and angels, and 
the consequent superior e£Scacy of his one offer-^ 
mg of himself, to redeem men from sin, and open 
to the fiuthfol an eternal inheritance. 

. r 

' We should be glad to attend to the voice of 
traditional antiquity, and to believe that St. 
Paul visited Spain and Great Britain ; but it is 
more safe to trace the obscure remamder of his 
life through the intimations given in the Scrips 
tures. It appears, that sailing from Italy, A.D. 
63, for Jerusalem, with Timothy and Titus, he 
landed at Crete, and left Titus on that island to 
perform the office of a bishop \ From Judea, 
which he must have found full of disturbances, 
the apostle probably proceeded to Antioch, 
according to his accustomed course ; to Colosse, 
where he had desired Philemon to provide him 
a lodging^; and to Ephesus, where he left 

' Titus i. ' Phil. 22. 
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Timothy ^-with episcopal authority. About this 
time was written the Epistle to Titus. Cer* 
tainly St Paul was at Troas *, and wintered at 
Nicopolis, in Epirus ^ and there probably wrote, 
the First Epistle to Tunothy. From thence we 
trace him to Corinth ^ to Crete, and again to 
Rome, under perse(;ution and affliction. The 
unabated vigilance of the apostle had detected 
the introduction of corruptions into the Christian 
Church, from the doctrines of the Gnostics and 
heathen philosophers ; and cautions against them 
are scattered in these latter Epistles ^ The 
faithful apostle, preserving always the simplicity 
of Christian truth, as he would admit no com- 
promise with Judaism, now guards against any 
insidious accommodation with a deceitful philo- 
sophy, and science falsely so called. The last 
Epistle to Timothy intimates many affecting cir- 
cumstances, — the desertion of friends during the 
apostle's second imprisonment; the particular 
malice of enemies ; his great desire twice re- 
peated to see Timothy, whom he seems to have 
loved above all men ; his animated exhortations 

^ 1 Tim. 13. ^2 Tim. iv. 13. ' Titus iii. 12. 

* 2 Tim. iv. 6, 7. 20. See Macknight, Lardner^ and 
Home. 

^ Coloss. ii. 8 ; 1 Tim. i. 4. and vi. 20. 
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iiow given to him for the last time ''to wateh \ 
to endure afi3ictions^ to do the work of an evan- 
gelist^ to give full proof of his ministry f and, 
above all, Paul's own conviction that the time 
of his martyrdom was approaching. Here is 
tocouragement for the Christian missionary, 
which a comment upon the words of inspiration 
ttaL only weaken ; " I am now ready ta be 
offered: I have fought a good fight, I hate 
fitdshed my course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
ftirth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day, and not to me only> 
'but unto all them also that love his appearing.** 
What a* glorious consummation of his apostolic 
labours ; and what a convincing proof does the 
close of Paul's life afford of his consistent and 
entire heavenly-mindedness ! 

It is computed that in July, A.D. 64, the fire 
*broke out in Rome, which raged for six days 
and nights, and consumed a great part of the 
city. The calamity was thus far turned to 
advantage, that the houses were rebuilt in a 
much more commodious and handsome manner, 

* 2 Tim. iv. 
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with spacious streets and gardens ; but the un- 
popular, feeling long excited against Nero (whose 
very name has become in&mous^ and in common 
acceptation denotes a monstrous character of 
cruelty and sensuality^ stamped with vices 
equally horrible and contemptible^ at which 
nature shudders^) was now aggravated against 
him to a formidable degree as the wanton auUior 
of this extensive mischief. In order to relieve 
himself from the load of hatred and suspicion;, 
he cunningly turned the charge of this atrocity 
upon the Christians^ who were more disliked 
than the Jews themselves, with whom th^ were 
confounded, and had no possible means of 
defence. The general odium under which they 
laboured may be collected from the language of 
two historians of that age, who seem to abhor 
the Christians more than Nero, and as they 
have certainly exaggerated in this instance, may 
perhaps have overcharged the emperor's guilt. 
Suetonius *, reckoning up the brief catalogue of 
Nero's actions deserving commendation, places 
among them the persecution of the Christians. 
Tacitus ^ a writer of superior character, though 
he acquits the Christians of being the real incen- 

* Nero, 16. ^ Annal. xv. 44. 
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diaries^ and allows that great numbers perished^ 
yet considers they were justly punished as fol- 
lowers of a pestilent superstition^ and enemies of 
the human race; he is only sorry that they 
became objects of pity^ from the mercilei^ tor- 
tures inflicted upon them^ by being wrapped in 
skins and torn to pieces by dogs^ or set on fire 
with their coverings to give lights instead of 
torches^ during the night. The censures of reli- 
gious men upon tiie profane are sometimes 
termed prejudice^ bigotry^ intolerance ; but we 
hare here a memorable prdof of extreme animo* 
sity^ on the other side^ wholly undeserved^ but 
which has been too often imitated. 

As the outrageous inhumanity of Nero towards 
the Christians excited compassion even in those 
who thought them worthy of death, the con- 
stancy with which Providence endowed them to 
support their sufferings^ claimed respect, par- 
ticularly as they were notoriously innocent of 
tiie.fire. Thus this persecution contributed to 
the extension of the Gospel. Moreover, about 
this time the Holy Spirit moved the followers of 
our Lord to add to the written word of God ; 
the Gospel by St. Luke, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and probably the Gospel by St Mark, 



the two Epistles of St. Peter, and the Epistle of 
St. Jude, were all, according to the most received 
computation, written not long after A.I). 60 '. 
These Scriptures seem to be addressed to Gen-' 
tile rather than to Jewish converts ; they must 
have made a favourable impression at the time 
among unbelievers, by a plain statement of the 
doctrines, the character, and the design of Christ- ' 
ianity, very consistent with the former inspired 
writings, and very opposite to the calumnies - 
devised by the opponents of tlie faith, and to » 
those wild projects which continually instigated ( J 
the Jews to tumult and revolt. For us, who | 
have been called from the natural darkness of • 
sin and ignorance, to the light of truth and im- 1 
mortality, we can never be sufficiently thankful ' • 
for this blessed revelation of God's will, teaching ' i 
salvation by the one Mediator and Redeemer " 
Jesus Christ, and for the good example of those | I 
saints who persevered in preaching it through " 
all trials, and bore testimony to the sincerity of ' ' 
their faith in death. The primitive Church * has ■' I 



' This date, without aiming at BcnipulouH accuracy, is gir«i 
after a conaideratioD of the remarks of Bishop Tomline, Mr. 
H. Home, Mr. Townaend, and the authorities already quoted. 

' TertulUan, Advera. Marcion, 1. iv. c. 5. Eusebtus, 1. ii. • 
c. 36. See Dr. Routh's Reliquiffi SacrEe, vol. i. p. 168. 180. 
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Idwayi held that St Peter and St Paul both 
8o£fered martyrdom at Rome^ in the Neronian 
peiMcirtiiHi, A.D. 65 or 66. The Epistles of 
Pator are written in a majestic and highly spi- 
ritual istyle, becoming a chief apostle ; they con-* 
tarn ao expressions which can be construed into 
a deference to Jewish customs^ and a regard for 
th<ii ritual law, or an assumption of personal 
attkhority and rule over the whole Christian 
Cburch: they teach salvation by faith in the 
sufferings of Christ are foil of exhortations to 
patieace under afflictions, and submission to 
governors. The apostle gives the purest pre^ 
cepta of duty and virtue in private life, intimates 
hia. own approaching death, and admonishes 
those he addresses of the certainty of the disso^ 
lution of the world and the day of judgment ; 
'^ seeing these things are so, what manner of 
peisons ought ye to be in all holy conversation 
aiid godliness 2" It is a reasonable conjecture, 
that St Peter had previously preached in person 
to. the inhabitants of Asia Minor. 

About the same time, Nero, tormented by sus- 
picions of conspiracies, and in this case also insti- 
gated by avarice, forced his old preceptor, Seneca, 
to destroy himself. The philosopher met death 

A a 
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with Roman courage : it has been sunnised timt 
he might have conversed with St Paul^ or at 
least have imbibed some .Christian opinions ^^ 
particularly since he censures the current supers 
stitions, and expresses noble sentiments of the 
providence of God, and even of the immortality 
of the soul. The baseness of his pupils and his 
own unhappy circumstances, lead to a confiraiaf 
tion of those higher doctrines of the Holy Scrip** 
tures, the depravity of man, the necessity of a 
Redeemer, and a fiiture retribution. Seneca 
affords an eminent instance of the insuffideney 
of philosophy, without Revelation, to account for 
the evils of life, or to remedy them. His stciim 
and sorrowful determination in death, as an 
unavoidable calamity, strongly contrasts with 
the joyful hope and confidence of eternal hap- 
piness through Christ, expressed by the apostles, 
contemplating their departure from this life : and 
this comparison is too obvious to have escaped 
the notice of their contemporaries, and must 
have made an impression favourable to the re- 
ception of the Gospel. 



* See Bishop Gray's Connection between the sacred writ- 
ings and the literature of Jewish and Heathen Authors. 
Vol. I. p. 229, and vol II. p. 416. 
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" Nero^ having put to death his mother^ his 
wife, his aged preceptor, and many good and 
ilfaiBtrions senators and commanders; having, 
doeording to Tacitus's^ strong expression, en- 
deavoured to extirpate virtue itself from the 
eeorth, became too great an object of universal 
torror and hatred to live. Still the army kept 
Hie senate and citizens in awe ; and it was in the 
^N>vinces first ^ in Gaul and Spain, that the 
yevolt broke out decidedly in favour of Galba, 
tile chief commander in Spain. His partizans 
gained over the Praetorian bands at Rome, by 
bribes and promises; they proclaimed Galba 
emperor, and the senate, following the same 
(arack, adjudged Nero to a cruel death, as an 
enemy to the state. After much timorous and 
shameful hesitation, he anticipated this doom in 
A mkerable manner by self-destruction, A.D. 68. 

The Macedonian army, after the death of 
Alexander, has been compared to the Cyclops 
Polyphemus, deprived of eye- sight ; and the 
Roman armies at this period exhibit the same 
image of gigantic power, blindly and furiously 

» Annal. XVI. 21. 

* Suetonius, Nero, c. 40. Tacitus, Hist. 1. I. 5, 9.5. The 
lives of Qalba and Otho, ascribed to Plutarch. 
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exercised. The habit of fidelity to the family of 
Caesar having been once broken through, the 
soldiers, with capricious and rapacious tyranny, 
in the short space of ten months, raised three 
favourite leaders to the imperial throne,* the 
aged Galba, the effeminate Otho, and the glutton 
Vitellius, who all perished by violent deaths, 
succeeding each other in short-lived tumultuous 
pageantry, like actors in a theatrical scene. Th^ 
prospect of a better order of things opens under 
Vespasian, A.D. 70. This emperor, whose m*i 
litary abilities brought him into notice from «& 
obscure family, had the good sense to associate 
his exceUent son Titus with himself in the sove** 
reign rule. Their joint reign of ten years is 
marked by ievents which were of the utmost 
importance to the province of Judea, and the 
nation of the Jews, and considerably affected the 
state of the Christians. 

The Emperor Tiberius ^ perhaps to excuse 
his own dilatoriness, with his usual policy, pleaded 
humanity as the cause of his slowness in chang- 
ing the governors of provinces, since more rapa- 
city is to be expected from those who have a 

* Josephus; Antiq. B. XVIIL c. 6. s. 5. 
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brief and uncertain authority; quoting at the 
l^ame time the fable of the wounded man^ who 
requested the bystanders not to drive away the 
mea which had settled on him, lest a fresh and 
more hungry swarm should fasten on his sores, 
and give him more acute pain. The moral is 
very reasonably pointed at the unhappy cour 
dition of Judea, which, harassed and torn by 
imtestine disturbances, as we have seen, felt its 
HfiOUBds smart intolerably under the fangs of 
Sliecessive Roman procurators. Albinus, who 
flowed Festus, took money to release the rob- 
b)8fs and assassins who were in custody, and 
Uius encouraged atrocities, of which he made a 
gain. A.D. 63. Disturbances ensued among the 
priesthood, in consequence of the oppressions of 
the high-priests, and the demand of the singers 
among the Levites to wear the linen, or priestly 
garments. About the same time King Agrippa 
finished the Temple, and many thousand work- 
men were discharged from employment, who of 
oourse contributed to the disorderly state of the 
nation. Anarchy and tyranny prevailed ; '' and 
at this time were those seeds sown which brought 
the city to destruction \' 



1 » 



* Josephus, Wars,. B. II. c. 14^ Antiq. B. XX. c. 9. 
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To Albinus, a bad governor, succeeded Ges- 
sius Florus, A.D. 65, who proved so much worse; 
that the Jews considered Albinus comparatively 
a benefactor. Florus, with a shameless and 
brutal disposition, made a boast of his iniquities, 
and provoked the Jews to rebellion with wanton 
malice, that he might allege an excuse for 
unprincipled exactions, not merely upon indivi- 
duals, but over whole towns and districts. In 
vain the Jews, to the number of three milUonsj 
according to Josephus, appealed to Cestius GaW 
lus, prefect of Syria, who came to Jerusalem afi 
the time of the passover. The discontents, long 
stifled, broke into a flame, first at Csesarea, in 
the twelfth year of Nero's reign, A.D. 66. The 
imperial edict had given the government of that 
city to the heathen; the Jews were insulted; 
the way to their synagogue was obstructed ; and 
on the Sabbath, as they were repairing to wor- 
ship, a Greek overset an earthen vessel in tho 
way, and sacriflced birds, which action, signify- 
ing that the Jews were leprous ', was a great 
affront and pollution : an attack ensued, and the 
Jews being worsted, departed with the books of 
their law to Narbata, about seven miles distance. 
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Deputies were sent to Samaria to Floras, who 
threw them all into prison, although he had pre-^ 
viously received eight talents^ to induce him to 
(equre for them free access to their synagogue. 
TJius cruel raler then proceeded to Jerasalem, 
dfmanded seventeen talents from the sacred 
^easury, and upon a pretence that the citizens, 
goaded by these injuries, had reviled him, gave 
aiders to his soldiers to plunder and destroy. 
He was but too readily obeyed ; three thousand 
six: hundred persons, mcluding women and chil- 
ifexi, perished; and this new ignominy was 
added, that many Jews of equestrian rank were 
Iboouiged and cracified. Floras, having suffi- 
ciently kindled the sparks of rebellion, returned 
to Caesarea, leaving only a small force at Jem- 
salem^ which served the purpose of irritating the 
Jews still more, and instigating them to revolt 
King Agrippa, who had been absent at Alexr 
andria, on his return endeavoured to pacify the 
people, and made them a long speech, to shew 
the utter impossibility of their making head 
against the Roman power, and the prudence as 
well as justice of distinguishing between the 
malr^practices of the Governor Florus and the 
imperial authority. The chief-priests and prin- 
cipal citizens, with a moderate party, advocated 
the same pacific opinions, with considerable sue- 
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cess. But bolder spirits were abroad ; some of 
whom took by treachery the fortress Massada^ 
near the Dead Sea, and having slain the Roman 
garrison, provided their followers with arms. 
The decisive step was taken by Eleazar ^ go^ 
vemor of the Temple, and son of Ananias the 
high-priest, who persuaded the inferior priests to 
reject the im{)erial offerings, and to receive no 
gift or sacrifice for any foreigner. The city was 
divided into two factions; Eleazar, with the 
seditious, prevailed, drove out King Agrippa and 
his friends, and by degrees got possession ofliie 
strong places. The discord was again increased 
by Manahem, son of the noted Judas of GaMlee, 
who had always declared the unlawfulness and 
impiety of submitting to the Roman power. 
Manahem usurped the kingly state, but was soon 
put down by the ambitious Eleazar himself, who 
continued to assault with success, one after 
another, the strong holds, in which the party of 
Agrippa and the Romans entrenched themselves. 
The remnant of the Roman garrison were at last 
obliged to surrender, on condition their lives 
were spared ; but they had no sooner quitted 

* Wars, B. II. c. 17. s. 2. " I apprehend they refused to 
offer prayers and sacrifices, as subjects ought to do, for the 
Emperor, and for the prosperity of the Roman Empire," — 
Lardner, vol. vii. p, 54. 
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^their arms, than they were all massacred, in cold 

Uood, by Eleazar's soldiers. To add to the 

abomination of this barbarous act, it was com* 

rndtted on the Sabbath-day. Thoughtful men 

began to see that the war was incurable, and to 

anticipate with sorrow the time of vengeance, 

' and that destructive doom which the Jews were 

tlmstening upon their own heads. Josephus^ 

.4Kmsiders it a retribution of Providence, that on 

the same day a general massacre of the Jews 

itook place at Csesarea, perhaps at the instigation 

j0f Floras. 

* t ■ 

v« Maddened with the desire of revenge, the 

iieym retahated, by plundering and wasting the 

towns of the Syrians, who in return conspired 

to slaughter the Jews. The whole country was 

va' scene of confusion, revolt, and bloodshed ; the 

^national fataUty extended to Ale:i(andria, and the 

Jews there, in consequence of a turbulent insur- 

apection against the citizens, were attacked by 

the Roman garrison, and slain in great numbers. 

Such universal calamities, falling upon one people 

-at the same time in different spots, and brought 

on by their own infatuated conduct, are not in 

' Wars, B. 11. c. 18. 
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the common course of events. They fulfil in 
part our Lord's predictions ', and we can well 
beheve that the Jews would never have engaged 
in such unequal struggles, except in the hope of 
supernatural aid, and the expectation that the 
time of the advent of the promised Messiah bad 
actually arrived. These sanguine feelings were 
heightened and assured by a signal victory gained 
at this juncture, A.D. 66. Cestius, the prefect 
of Syria, advanced against the rebels, with ten 
thousand Roman troops, and allies amounting 
to a still larger number, amongst them King 
Agrippa ; and after taking sorae strong places, 
assaulted Jerusalem. After an attack of five 
days, the besiegers were on the point of taking 
the city, and had many friends within the walls, 
but the incapable commander, seized with a 
panic, suddenly withdrew his army without rea- 
son. The besieged, who had been in great con- 
sternation, recovered their spirit, pursued, and 
falling on the enemy in the defile of Bethhoron, 
defeated them with a slaughter of more than five 
thousand men. 



Josephus * makes the remarkable observation. 
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that it was on account of the sins of the Jewish 
nation God prevented that pacification which 
would have been the result of a seasonable sur- 
render^ and the delivery of Jerusalem to the Ro« 
mans. He adds, in very expressive language, 
that many eminent Jews took the opportunity, 
afforded by the defeat of Cestius, to leave the 
dty, as men swim away from a sinking ship. We 
leam also from Eusebius ^, that at this time the 
Christians, under divine direction, quitted Jeru-> 
salem, and found a secure asylum in the little 
town of Pella, beyond the Jordan. 

The general accounts of the Jewish historian 
donceming this fatal war, are abundantly con^ 
firmed by Tacitus *, who, in his brief sententious 
inanner, intimates, that if the Jews had not been 
molested on account of their religion, and other^ 
wise injuriously treated, they would have con- 
tinued in peaceable subjection to Rome. 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether Josephus 
IS quite so much to be depended upon in his 
statement of events immediately following, in 
which he was himself a conspicuous actor, having 
been appointed governor of both the Galilees. 

* Euseb. lib. III. c. 5. , » Tacit. Hist. XV. 9, 10. 
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Jerusalem prepared for defence, nominally under 
the authority of the high-priest ; but Eleazar \ 
though disliked for his tyranny, contrived to 
obtain the real commands The insurgents had 
a just and righteous cause apparently, fighting 
for their country, their Uberty, and their religion ; 
but the chief leaders had not the principles of th^ 
Maccabean brethren ; thev were rather bandittis 
chiefs, whose object was spoil ;.and their charao? 
ters, infamous for violence, perfidy, and abandoned 
vices, would have sullied any cause. 

Nero, incensed and terri6ed at the ill succesi^ 
of Cestius, sent the famous Vespasian to com- 
mand in S3rria ; a general, whose abilities and 
decision were well calculated to repair the mis- 
takes of his imbecile predecessor. Vespasian, 
attended by king Agrippa, lost no time in march- 
ing from Antioch to Ptolemais, A.D. 67 ; and 
having there collected great reinforcements, and 
being joined by his son Titus, from Alexandria, 
with the two most eminent legions, the fifth and 
tenth, he entered Galilee with an army of sixty 
thousand men ; and, after some successes, pro- 

^ Wars, B. 11. c. 20. s. 3. Eleazar is here called the son 
of Simon. 
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deeded to besiege Jotapata^ the strongest place. 
The garrison made a brave resistance for forty- 
6eyen days^ under the able command of Jo- 
bephus; most of them wete slain, yet the 
Romans entered at last by means of a deserter. 
Josephtis^ hid himself in a cave with forty others; 
and though he caUs in the aid of religion and 
philosophy to account for his deliverance, there 
appears no small share of worldly cunning in the 
tiianner by which he contrived his escape from 
imminent death, and made his peace with Titus 
and Vespasian ^. He professes to have been in- 
spired in foretelling to Vespasian his elevation 
to the imperial dignity ; a fortunate prediction, 
lirhich, indeed, it required no extraordinary pene- 
tration to discover, might probably be realized, 
and would certainly be well accepted. 

From this time Josephus became a fast friend 
id the Romans, and served them with fidelity, al- 
ways retaining the favour of the imperial family. 
Let us do his character justice : bom of one of 
the first Jewish families, both by priestly and 
royal descent, he diligently cultivated his mind 

* Wars, B. III. c. 8. Life of Josephus. 

' Ibid. Compare Tacitus, Hist. I. 10, and II. 78. 
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by study and travel, and fitted himself to excel 
both in counsel and action, among the extraordi- 
nary commotions of his time. Being entrusted 
with the command of a province against the 
Romans by his countrymen and the authorities 
at Jerusalem, he acted the part of a wise and 
just governor, if we will believe his own accomit, 
conciliating the people by his equitable and 
humane administration. By means of his pre- 
cautionary measures, Jotapata was enabled to 
make its protracted and vigorous resistance 
against the whole Roman army, commanded 
by the best generals. This circumstance would 
alone obviate any suspicion of treachery on his 
part ; and it is farther confirmed by the fact, that 
when tidings of the fell of Jotapata reached Je- 
rusalem, there was a public mourning in conse- 
quence of the supposed death of the valiant 
commander. Josephus, in making the best terras 
he could with his conquerors, acted after the 
example of persons of undisputed honour ; for 
instance, of the historian Polybius, and of his 
contemporary an-d friend. King Agrippa. It was 
indeed a matter of necessity to yield to the over- 
powering force of Rome ; the Jewish revolt was 
a mad and hopeless undertaking, and so far 
unjustifiable, that there was no systematic de- 
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sign on the part of the imperial government to 
persecute the Jews for their religion, as Antio* 
ohos Epiphanes had done. Finally, Josephus 
was no renegade or unprincipled .apostate ; he 
did not become an idolator ; but remained in the 
fidth of his forefathers. His writings exhibit 
marks of a constant, sincere, and devout reUance 
upon Divine Providence : and it must be con-* 
fessed that the confused and disconsolate aBSsdrs 
of his country were enough to perplex occasion-^ 
ally the soundest judgment. His works afford 
an invaluable commentary to the New Testar 
tnent, and confirm the facts therein detailed, 
with unexceptionable testimony; because, as 
the Jewish historian did not profess Christianity, 
no suspicion of designedness can attach to his 
statements. 

We must not pass over a remarkable change 
now apparent in the language of Josephus : the 
insurgents, whom he before termed Jews, receive 
henceforth, in his history, the denomination of 
seditious, aracrcacn-oc. Vespasian employed the 
two next years in subduing the fortified towns 
held by the revolters, in Galilee, and in the do-? 
minions of Agrippa, on the banks of the lake of 
Gennesareth ; his character is stained by an act 
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of great perfidy and cruelty, in murdering the 
inhabitants of Tarichess after their surrender. 
IntelUgence of the death of Nero having been 
received, Vespasian sent his son Titus with 
Agrippa to congratulate the new emperor Galba; 
but Titus proceeded no farther than Greece; 
and, having heard there that Nero was no more, 
returned to Judea. Vespasian must now have 
conceived a hope of being emperor ; and this 
thought may have diverted him from prosecute 
ing, with his accustomed decision, the Jewish 
war ; or he might consider it good policy to let 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem exhaust their 
strength against each other in those furious 
dissensions which now afflicted that unhappy 
city ynth sanguinary conflicts, and brought on 
miseries unparalleled in history. 

Gischala, a strongly fortified place, resisted 
the Roman arms longer than any town in Gali* 
lee, under the command of John the son of Levi, 
a captain of robbers, whom Josephus describes as 
a man of the most unprincipled character, and 
of great subtlety. On the reduction of the for^ 
tress, he contrived, by a stratagem, to escape the 
general destruction, and made his way to Jerusa- 
lem. He there found two parties, the one com-» 
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posed of respectable citizens^ and elderly men, 
with the High-Priest, Ananus, at their head, who 
advocated prudent measures, and, according to 
Josephus, were inclined to make reasonable 
terms with the Romans; the other party con- 
sisted of the young, rash population, of robbers 
and Sicarii, and were commanded by fit leaders, 
such as Eleazar, who assumed the name of 
Zealots, Zi?XciiToc, " as ^ if they had been zealous 
in good deeds, and were not rather zealous in 
the worst and most outrageous actions/' The 
Zealots established themselves in the temple as 
their fortress, and profanely making a sport of 
sacred things, proceeded to choose a High-Priest 
by lot promiscuously, from a pontifical tribe, 
instead of preserving the succession to that 
office in one family. The lot fell upon a peasant, 
who was not only unworthy, but who did not 
well know what the High Priesthood was ; yet 
they dressed him up in robes and a mask, prompt- 
ing him to play a part, like an actor on the 
stage, while the real priests shed tears at this 
impious mockery. Captains of troops of rob- 
bers, who had ravaged the country, now crept 
into the city, which was without a governor, 

' Wars, B. IV. ch. 3. § 9. 
B b 
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together with a useless multitude, who only con- 
sumed provisions: these vulgar leaders plundered 
and murdered some of the most eminent citizens, 
particularly three of royal lineage, on pretence 
that they held communication with the Romans. 

John of Gischala ostensibly joined the party 
of Ananas; but being trusted to hold a conference 
vnth the Zealots, after they had suffered a defeat 
from the better citizens, he intimated that Ananas 
thought of yielding to the Romans, and advised 
calling in the aid of the Idumeans, who had been 
incorporated with the Jews, since the conquest 
of Hyrcanus. This wild race, bred up to adven- 
ture, eagerly accepted the invitation ; and having 
gained access by stratagem to their confederates 
in the town, during a tremendous storm, the 
Zealots and the Idumeans joined forces, and, 
falling on the citizens, slew Ananas, and slaugh- 
tered the people without mercy, like brute beasts. 
The barbarities and sacrilege committed were 
so shocking, that at length the Idumeans de- 
parted, struck with remorse, and disgusted at 
the wickedness of their allies ; " who themselves,** 
says Josephus, " ^ occasioned the fulfilment 

' Wars, B. IV. c. 6. § 3. 
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of the prophecies against their own country^ 
and with their own hands polluted the temple of 
God." 

John of Gischala began to shew more plainly 
his tyrannical disposition^ and the devoted city 
had to struggle with three of the greatest cala- 
mities, — war, tyranny, and sedition. To these 
were now added a fourth misfortune, for Simon, 
son of Gioras, having headed some robbers, who 
bad seized the strong fortress of Masada, too 
few for an army, and too many for a gang of 
thieves, carried his devastations to the walls of 
Jerusalem, and was invited in by some of the 
people, in the hope that any change would 
afford reUef from their urgent distresses and the 
tyranny of John \ There were now, therefore, 
three factions in the city; the Zealots, under 
Eleazar, in number between two and three thou- 
sand, who possessed the strong-hold of the 
Temple ; Simon's ^ army, amounting to ten thou- 
sand, besides Idumeans, in possession of the 
upper city ; and the party of John of Gischala, 
occupying the lower city, between the two, and 
consisting of six thousand armed men. 

* Wars, B. IV. c. 9. § 11. ' B. V. c. 1. and c. 6. 
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Zeal, or affected zeal^ is often seen to supply> 
in vulgar estimation, the place of all good quali- 
ties, of information and education, of talents, 
honesty, and religion. The Zealots abandoned 
themselves to drunkenness ; the followers of John 
of Gischala^ wallowed in unnatural excesites 
of sensuality, mixing effeminacy with cruelty; 
Simon was the more bloody ; and these ferocious 
£a<;tions, in wanton mischief, set fire to the 
houses full of com and provisions, thus " cutting 
off the nerves of their own power V and prepar- 
ing the way for the reduction of the town by 
famine. Before this, the most sacred precincts 
of the Temple and the altar itself had been con- 
tinually defiled and polluted with the blood flow- 
ing from the wounds of the Zealots, with their 
dead bodies and the bodies of strangers, and 
with the blood of dead carcases of all kinds. 
Well might Josephus exclaim, '' O most wretched 
city, what misery so great as this didst thou 
suffer from the Romans, who came to purify 
thee ; for thou couldst no longer be an habita- 
tion fit for God, having become a sepulchre for 
thine own people. Peradventure thou mayest 

* Wars, B. IV. c. 9. § 10. * B. V. c. 1. § 4. 
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repent^ and by amendment appease the anger of 
God, the author of thy destruction \** 

The aged people began to wish for the Romans, 
in the hope of being relieved from their internal 
calamities and miseries : and that wish was soon 
about to be realized. Vespasian had been saluted 
emperor by the soldiers, (A.D. 69,) and repaired 
to Rome to assume and secure the purple. Be- 
fore his departure, he liberated Josephus the 
historian, from his bonds, acknowledging the 
truth of his prediction ; and committed to his son 
Titus the task of subduing the rebellious capital^ 
Jerusalem. The well-disposed citizens were in- 
tercepted in their attempts to escape, and put to 
death by the heads of the factions, who agrped 
in nothing but in killing the innocent. The 
noise of fighting and of lamentation was incessant 
in the town, and still more dreadfiil was the con- 
dition of those mourners who dared not complain 
for fear of being tortured. Unburied corpses 
lay in heaps : John committed the sacrilege of 
employing in the construction of engines those 
sacred materials, the timber which king Agrippa 
had procured for enlarging the holy house. 

' Wars, B V. c. 2. § 3. 
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Titus ^ advanced from Caesarea, through Sa- 
maria^ having under his command a large army, 
in excellent order, possessing those advantages 
of military science and discipline, and stem 
determination, which characterized the great 
empire, whose occiipation had so long been war. 
Halting his forces at a distance of four miles 
from the city, the general went forward with six 
hundred horse to reconnoitre; proceeding straight 
to a suburb called Bezetha, at the north part of 
the town, he then declined westwards by the 
walls towards the tower Psephinus. The Jews 
made suddenly a vigorous sally, and very nearly 
cut off the party, Titus being indebted for his 
escape to his own personal valour ; he charged 
through the enemy, and though unarmed, provi- 
dentially reached the camp without a wound, 
through a shower of darts and arrows. 

The fifth legion now joined from Emmaus, 
and encamped at Scopos (the Prospect,) within 
a mile of the city ; from this spot it is seen to 
advantage along a plain, extending to the north 
wall of the suburbs, or Bezetha, *^ the new city.* 
The tenth legion occupied a station at the mount 
of Olives, which rises three quarters of a mile to 
the east of Jerusalem, the brook Cedron running 

1 Wars, B. V. c. 2. 
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between, through the valley of Jehoshaphat. Dr. 
Clarke describes, in vivid terms, a bird's-eye 
view of the whole city, from the mount of OUves ; 
then the lofty Temple must have been a magni- 
ficent spectacle, its white walls shining in the 
morning sun, " like a mountain of snow, with 
gilded pinnacles \'' Josephus states that the 
Jews, having employed the labour of ages on 
this their favourite national and religious work, 
had gradually raised the edifice, with stones of 
immense magnitude, to the height of 300 cubits, 
or 450 feet, a measure which is credible, and 
we may well beUeve the " perpendicular depth 
was frightful to the valley of Cedron ^" 

It being the time of the Passover, when mul- 
titudes were accustomed to repair to Jerusalem, 
Eleazar admitted into the Temple those who 
wished to worship God. The subtle John seized 
the opportunity to gain access for some of his 
followers, who, concealing arms under their gar- 
ments, suddenly attacked the Zealots, and by this 
treachery obtained possession of the Temple ; thus 
the three factions were reduced to two. 

' Wars, B. V. c. 5. § 1. 

* B. VI. c. 3. § 2. The Castle Rock at Edinburgh stands 
443 feet, and Arthur's Seat 822 feet, above the level of the sea. 
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Titus^ in order to press the attack^ made a 
level road from Seopos^ and brought his whole 
army to encamp within a quarter of a mile of 
the walls^ on the north-western side, from the 
tower Psephinus to the tower Hi{^icus, on the 
same spot where Pompey had stationed, his 
army. The Jews made desperate sallies, in one 
of which they nearly routed the tenth legion at 
the mount of OUves : sometimes they deluded 
their enemies into danger by pretended sur- 
renders ; as Titus rode roimd the walls, they 
wounded one of his friends, Nicanor, with an 
arrow. The Roman general, provoked by this 
resistance, felt also the deteimination to conquer, 
familiar by long custom and repeated successes 
to the Roman arms : he constructed three en- 
gines, eighty feet high, on the embankment, and 
with great difficulty, and after many repulses \ 
battered down, a part of the wall, through which 
breach the Roman army fought their way, Titus 
killing twelve men with his own hand, and made 
a lodgement in the Betheza, on the fifteenth 
day of the siege. The assailants thus only 
possessed themselves of one-fourth part of the 
city, and that the weakest ; it required five days 

' Wars, B. V. c. 7. 
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to demolish a second inner wall, defended by 
three towers; and afterwards there still re- 
mained, as impregnable as ever, the two strong 
holds; the Temple, occupied by John and the 
Zealots, and the upper city of Zion, where Simon 
commanded with an authority much feared and 
respected. Within the second wall were . shops 
txid markets in Acra, or the lower city ; and 
Xitus might easily have set these on fire in the 
narrow streets, and laid waste, according to the 
laws of war ; but his humanity prevailed to 
spare the citizens, whose cause he wished to 
separate from that of the garrison. The insur- 
gent leaders interpreted this forbearance as a 
mark of weakness ; despairing themselves of 
mercy, they put to death those who talked of 
peace; and by furious onsets drove back the 
Romans, and regaining the inner wall, held 
possession of it for four days more. " God V' says 
Josephus, " blinded their minds, on account of 
their heinous transgressions, that they could not 
see the overwhelming force prepared against 
them, nor the famine rapidly approaching." 

Titus still was willing to try farther means for 
preventing bloodshed. Granting an interval of 

» Wars. B. V. c. 9. 
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relaxation^ the general drew out his whole army 
in battle array before the walls, and distributed 
to the soldiers their pay ; while their great num- 
bers, their shining arms, and excellent order, 
caused consternation to the besieged, who eagerly 
thronged upon the battlements and houses to 
view the parade of their enemies. Titus also 
sent Josephus to parley with his countrymen ; and 
from a safe place, out of reach of the weapons, 
he made them a long and sensible speech, to per- 
suade them to relinquish their desperate struggle, 
and to accept terms of surrender ; but in vain. 

Meanwhile the Romans, with steady purpose, 
raised banks against the lofty tower Antonia, 
which defended the north-west corner of the 
Temple, and also against the upper city Zion* 
The famine began to make great ravages amongst 
the besieged, setting parents against children, 
and children against parents ; and the soldiers 
practised horrible tortures upon those citizens 
who were suspected of secreting food ; while 
John and Simon, agreeing only in wickedness, 
tyrannized over the people, and plundered them 
mutually, each of what the other had left. Mi- 
serable wretches, who crept out into the valleys 
by night to search for food, were caught by the 
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Romans^ and crucified in such niunbers^ that at 
length ^ room was wanting for the crosses, and 
crosses for the bodies. Titus allowed this cruelty, 
with the design of inducing the Jews to submit ; 
but it had a contrary effect ; the insurgents in- 
flaming their minds the more to resistance, and 
declaring that God himself would protect his own 
people and Temple. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, son of the king of Com- 
magene, arriving with an army of auxiUaries, 
young men, took occasion to expostulate with 
Titus for his tardiness in making the assault. 
Titus smiled, and said he would share the danger 
with him; but Antiochus, brave and sanguine, 
having rushed suddenly to the walls, his fol- 
lowers were almost all wounded, and he was 
obliged to make a speedy retreat. 

For seventeen days the Romans toiled inces- 
santly to raise four banks against Antonia and 
the Temple ; and when now they moved their 
engines upon them, the whole fell suddenly in 
with great noise and destruction, thick flames 
breaking out from beneath. John had, with 
great mihtary skill, undermined the banks, and 
having spread over the materials with pitch and 

' Wars, B. V. c. xi. 
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sulphur, contrived to set them on fire at the 
critical moment. Two days after this, Simon 
sallied out to destroy the banks and set fire to 
the engines raised against Zion, with great suc- 
cess; the inflexible courage of his followers more 
than compensating for their deficiency in num- 
bers and strength. 

Embarrassed by the obstinate valour of the 
defenders, which he must have respected, Titus 
consulted with his commanders upon fiiture 
measures ; not that there was any doubt of con- 
tinuing the siege, or of ultimate success ; but the 
honour of the Roman army, commanded by a 
Caesar in person, would be compromised, and 
its glory diminished, either if the surrender were 
too long delayed, or compelled at too great 
expense of lives on the part of the besiegers. 
Titus, therefore, proposed, as the best expedient 
for combining quickness with security, to raise a 
wall, or vallum, round the whole city, by which 
means the Jews would be prevented alike firom 
escaping, and from obtaining provisions by 
stealth. So ambitious were the soldiers to ac- 
complish their general's wish, that the wall to 
the extent of five miles was completed in three 
days. Thus was the Roman power aij uncon- 
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scious insfarument of Providence, in producing 
the literal fulfilment of that prophecy, which our 
Lord delivered weeping over Jerusalem : " The 
days y shall come upon thee, that thine enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee 
round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall 
lay thee even with the ground, and thy children 
within thee; and they shall not leave in thee 
one stone upon another, because thou knewest 
not the time of thy visitation." The famine in- 
creased to a dreadful extent; the sufferers 
perished in silence more terrible than lamenta- 
tions, or than the miseries themselves, dying 
with their eyes fixed on the Temple. The dead 
bodies were cast down from the walls into the 
valleys beneath ; and when Titus, as he diligently 
went round the works, saw them putrifying in 
heaps, he groaned, and spreading his hands to 
heaven, called God to witness this was not his 
doing. 

The wall, or bank, raised with such expedi- 
tion, could not have had great height or 
strength ; but the work shewed the great num- 
bers of the Roman soldiers, their discipUne, and 

* St. Luke xix. 43. Wars, B. V. c. 12. 
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devotion to their leader. They also brought 
materials fix^m a distance of ten miles, for the 
purpose of constructing new banks against the 
Antonia. The pertinacity of the insurgents was 
not yet overcome, or rather the counsels of Pro- 
vidence were to be accomplished by their own 
obstinate perseverance in vice and impiety. 
Matthias, one of the high-priests, had, in his 
simpUcity, admitted Simon into the city, hoping 
that he might relieve the people from the tjn-anny 
of John and the Zealots : and now Simon ^, vnth 
odious barbarity, appointed one of his guards, 
notorious for cruelty, to slay the old man, upon 
the plea of his holding communication with the 
Romans, and first of all to put to death his three 
sons before his face. This atrocity was highly 
resented even by some of Simon's followers, and 
caused them to think of deserting to the Ro- 
mans. Meanwhile John committed wanton 
sacrilege, in melting down, for common use, the 
sacred vessels and presents given to the holy 
service of the Temple, and in distributing the 
consecrated oil and wine among the multitude. 
These ungodly abominations Josephus considers 

* Wars, B. V. c. 13. 
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were sufficient to draw down Divine judgments 
similar to the fire from heaven> which consumed 
Sodom. He himself was wounded on the head 
by a stone^ and with difficulty carried off by the 
Romans^ to the great grief of his mother, a pri- 
soner within the walls, who thought he had been 
killed. About this time a deserter informed 
Titus that at one gate, entrusted to his care, one 
himdred and fifteen thousand eight hundred and 
eighty dead bodies had been carried out from the 
commencement of the siege, April 14th, until 
the 1st day of July. 

In the course of twenty-one days the Romans 
raised their new banks and engmes with batter- 
ing-rams, having, in constructing them, cut down 
all the neighbouring trees, and reduced the 
pleasant gardens and beautiful suburbs to a state 
of melancholy desolation. Both parties were 
dispirited ; the Jews fearing the capture of the 
town, and the Romans lest these materials for 
siege, the last that remained, should be destroyed 
by their fierce enemies. The assailants, after a 
day's hard fighting, loosened four large stones 
in the wall ; and in the night it fell, having been 
partly undermined by the excavation formerly 
made by John : still behind the breach appeared 
another wall, newly erected by the besieged. 
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The Romans^ encouraged by success^ and ani- 
mated by a speech from Titus^ pressed the 
attack^ and^ breaking through this new obstacle, 
made themselves masters of the Antonia^ and 
very nearly gained possession of the Temple 
itself. 

Titus ordered a great part of the tower An- 
tonia to be razed to the rock on which it stood, 
in order to afford a free passage for his soldiers; 
and having understood that the daily perpetual- 
sacrifice in the Temple ^ had ceased^ for want' 
of persons to offer it^ he commissioned > Jose-? 
phus to propose to John free egress^ if he would' 
come out of the Temple^ and thus prevent iftH' 
defilement and profanation : a proposal wluch^ 
whether originating in religious feeling or not^ 
must have very much conciliated the devout 
Jews both within and without the walls. The 
insurgents received the affecting appeal of Jose- 
phus and his companions with their usual dis- 
dain. The Romans persevered gradually in 
making nearer and nearer approaches up to the 
eminence on which the Temple stood; till at 
length the Jews themselves, in order to cut off 
all communication, set fire to the north-west 

* See Dan. ix. 27. 
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cloister^ which joined the Antonia^ thus begin- 
ning the conflagration of the Sanctuaiy: the 
besiegers soon afterwards burnt the adjoining 
cloister. 

John, fertile in stratagems, filled the roof of 
the western cloister with combustible materials, 
and then withdrew his men, as if exhausted with 
&tigue. The Romans inconsiderately applied 
ladders, and had no sooner ^led the cloister, 
than they found themselves encompassed with 
flames, firom which few escaped. The northern 
and western cloisters were now destroyed by 
both parties, and the area laid open on those 
two sides to the court of the Gentiles. Mean- 
while the famin^e spread its ravages within the 
town, reducing even the robbers themselves to a 
state of delirium, and obliging the people to 
have recourse to the most disgusting food. Here 
Josephus^ introduces, with very particular 
details, in a solemn and awe-struck manner, the 
account of that unmatched horror, the devouring 
of a sucking-child by his own mother, a woman 
of condition, who, like a demoniac, in her agony 
of famine and desperation, proclaimed this un- 
natiural act to be a judgment and scandal resting 

* Wars, B. VI. c. 4. § 4. 
C c 
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upon the whole nation^ stained with unprece- 
dented guilt: it was remarkably foretold by 
Moses ^ 

The engines had battered the western build- 
ings of the Temple for six days without effect, 
on account of the vast size of the stones ^ and 
thie compactness with which they were morticed 
together. The Romans had, with the utmost 
di£Sculty, loosened some of the outer stones of 
the northern gates, but they were still firmly 
upheld by the inner stones : the besiegers then 
scaled the cloisters of the inner court, but were 
repulsed with great loss by the Jews. Titus, as 
a 'last resource^ commanded to set fire to the 
gates ; and as soon as the silver plates, which 
covered them, were heated, the flames blazed 
out in the wood beneath, and spread through 

* Deut. xxviii. 56. 

' •* Some of the stones were 70 feet long, 8 feet high, and 
10 feet broad." Joseph. Wars, B. V. c. 5. § 6. This is 
about the size of Cleopatra's Needle. Pompey*s Pillar is 
larger, the shaft being 88 feet high, by 9 feet diameter. 
Stonehenge is diminutive in comparison. The largest stone 
ever moved, probably, is that which forms the pedestal to the 
statue of Peter the Great, at St. Petersburgh, being 42 feet 
long at the base, and 36 feet at the top, 21 thick, and 17 
high; weight 1500 tons. How the Jews moved these im- 
mense stones is matter of wonder. • 
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the cloisters. Titus called a council of six com- 
manderSy and issued orders for stopping the fire 
and sparing the holy house ; but a greater than 
Titus had ordained that it should not be pre- 
served. The Jews were that day too much ex- 
ihausted^ and struck with consternation at the 
isagbt of the flames encompassing them within 
.#ie sacred precincts^ to exercise their wonted 
Kxmrage ; but the next day they rallied^ and 
pushing out^ through the eastern gate^ upon 
ithose ivho guarded the outer courts would have 
ddpdven them from their post^ had not Titus wit- 
anessed the attapk from the Antonia^ and sent a 
tcbosen body of horsemen to their rescue. He 
(tesolved to storm the Temple on the ensuing 
Imorning with his whole force ; but after he 
retired^ the Jews made another attack, and were 
beaten back, the Romans entering in with them 
as far as the holy house. A common soldier, 
lift^ed up by a comrade, on the impulse of the 
mpment> threw some burning materials into a 
gilded window of the chambers on the north 
aide : the flames blazed up immediately, and the 
Jews uttered loud cries at the sight. A messen- 
ger, in haste, informed Titus, who had gone to 
repose. The general hurried to the spot, and 
by shouts, and gestures, and commands, endea- 

c c 2 
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voured to prevail on his troops to stop the con- 
flagration^ but in vain. The soldiery, exasperated 
by the long and sanguinary war, and eager for 
plunder, in the midst of confusion, noise, and 
slaughter, listened not to their commander: 
Titusi perceiving all efforts to restrain them use- 
less, entered, with his officers, into the Holy of 
HoUes, and having surveyed the interior with 
wonder and awe, made a last and fruitless attempt 
to save it from the flames \ A soldier, in the 
dark, threw fire behind the hinges of the door, 
which spread at once, and soon consumed the 
whole edifice. This memorable event took 
place on the 10th of August, A.D. 70, the same 
month and day on which the former Temple had 
been destroyed by the Babylonians. 

John, with some brave followers, cut his way 
with difficulty against all opposition, through the 
outer court of the Temple, to the upper city. 
He and Simon, disheartened by the destruction 
of the Temple, demanded a conference, and 
Titus offered to spare their lives on condition of 
immediate surrender : they were perhaps afraid 
to trust him, and still held out for nearly a 
month. During that time the Roman general, 

* Joseph. Wars, B. VI. c. 4. 
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incensed at a contest protracted without object^ 
set fire to the lower town, Acra, and resolved 
upon the extermination of the unhappy people, 
who were massacred by thousands, both by the 
Romans, and by the robbers more ferocious than 
the enemy. These placed their last hope in the 
subterranean caves hollowed under the city in 
the limestone rock ; and when the walls were at 
last stormed, Simon and John escaped to their 
concealed hiding places, with miners and tools, 
expecting to work their way under ground ^ 
beyond the walls. But this proving too difficult 
a task, they were forced, by hunger, to yield 
themselves up, after the departure of Titus. 
John was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, and Simon suffered death at Rome, upon 
the occasion of the triumph of Vespasian and 
Titus. The praise of blind courage cannot be 
denied to the insurgent chiefs, and it may be 
said the Romans themselves were robbers upon 
a large scale ; but there was this difference, the 
Romans, after levying a certain rate of taxation, 
secured to the inhabitants the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of the bulk of their property, while the 
banditti raised their hands against every man, 

' Joseph. Wars, B. VI. c. 7 and 9. B. VII. c. 2. 
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took all they could find^ and added to their 
pillage personal outrages of the most wanton 
and merciless kind. 

The Temple was reduced to a heap of smoul- 
dering ruins, its pavements strewed with dead 
bodies, and running with blood ; the consecrated 
treasures and ornaments of gold, silver, carved 
wood, and fine vestments, were all plundered or 
buried in one undistinguished mass : and, to 
complete " the abomination of desolation,** the 
Romans planted their ensigns before the Eastern 
gate, and offered up their idolatrous sacrifices 
there ^ saluting Titus Imperator with joyfiji 
acclamations. The spoil was so great that gold 
in Syria fell to half its former value. Josephus * 
numbers the captive Jews at ninety-seven thou- 
sand, and those that were slain during the siege, 
including foreigners who came to worship, at 
eleven hundred thousand. The besiegers had 
already destroyed by fire the Bezetha, the Acra, 
or lower city, and the Temple ; and upon the 
final capture of the upper city, Titus gave orders 
for the utter demolition of the whole city and 
Temple, with the exception of the western 

' Joseph. Wars, B. VI. c. 5 and 6 ; St. Matt. xxiv. 15 ; 
Dan. ix. 27. xii. 11. 

' Ibid. B. VI. c. X. § 3. 
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wall, and three towers between the upper and 
lower city, which had been built by Herod the 
Great in so solid a manner, that Titus, upon 
examining them, exclaimed, '^God only could 
have ejected the Jews from these fortifications*.** 
These portions served for the use of the tenth 
legion, which was left in garrison ; but the im- 
perial orders were so punctually executed with 
regard to the remainder, that the foundations of 
the wall were dug up, and the city was laid eyen 
with the ground, and nothing remained to show 
that it had ever been inhabited ^ Terentius 
Rufiis was left in command, of whom the Tal- 
mudists say, ^' he ploughed up Zion as a field, and 
made Jerusalem become heaps V' according to 
the prophecies ; while in this entire destruction 
Christians perceive the exact fulfilment of our 
Lord's words: — ^'^ There shall not be left here 
one stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down *." 

* Joseph. Wars, B. VI. c. 9. The three towers were called 
the Hippicus, the Phasaelis, and the Mariamne. 

* Ibid. B. VII. c. 1. 

* Micah iii. 12. Jer. xxvi. 18. See Whiston's Josephus, 
B. VII. c. 2. note. 

* St. Matt. xxiv. 2. St. Mark xiii. 2. St. Luke xlx. 43, 44. 
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Thus fell Jerusalem, the city of David, the 
city of the Sanctuary, — thus fell the Temple, the 
holy of holies, — with a destruction that has con- 
tinued irretrievable ; God evidently, and by the 
confession of the Jews, having deserted his 
chosen habitation. No Jeremiah poured forth 
pious lamentations on occasion of this extreme 
calamity ; no Isaiah disclosed a dawn of future 
comfort ; no Ezra or Nehemiah have arisen to 
restore the abode of Judah. Various prodigies 
are related to have happened about this time at 
Jerusalem by Josephus ', and also by Tacitus : a 
flaming meteor stood over the city for a year, in 
shape like a sword ; the eastern gate of the 
inner court of the Temple, made of brass, and so 
heavy, that the strength of twenty men was 
required to shut it, opened of its own accord in 
the middle of the night ; flaming chariots and 
troops of armed soldiers were seen moving swiftly 
in the clouds about sun-set ; at the feast of Pen- 
tecost, the priests going by night, according to 
cxistom, into the inner Temple, felt a movement 
like an earthquake, and heard a rushing sound 
as of a great multitude, saying, " Let us depart 



;. 5. § 3. Tacit. Hist. 5. 13. 
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hence.** For seven years and five months^ a 
man^ a peasant, by name Jesus, went about by 
day and night through the city, uttering one 
incessant monotonous cry, " woe, woe to Jeru- 
salem.'* He was threatened, he was severely 
scourged, but still continued his lamentation. 
During the siege he cried, ^' woe to the city, to 
the people, and to the holy house ;'' at last he 
said, ^' woe to myself also," and at the moment 
a stone firom one of the engines killed him on 
the spot. These relations are not without a 
lofty and affecting character, very different firom 
the contemptible notices of the entrails of vic- 
tims detailed by Suetonius and other Roman 
authors. The sober-minded Lardner hesitates 
to admit the reahty of these portents at Jerusa- 
lem ; but he perceives the finger of Providence 
manifested, not only in the general direction of 
these momentous events, but also in particular 
circumstances : for instance \ the absence of the 
plague, notwithstanding the excessive carnage, 
seems designed to show that the miseries of the 
Jews were altogether brought on by their own 
infuriated passions and obstinacy, which ad- 
ministered their own punishment; and the 

» Credibility, Vol VII. p. 73. 106. 
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elevation of Vespasian and Titus to the imperial 
power was a reward of their obedience in exe- 
cuting the Divine will. 

The narrative of Josephus, containing very 
minute details of the memorable siege of Jeni- 
saleni, would be considered a curious and im- 
portant historical document, without reference 
to the Bible : but we are struck with as- 
tonishment at finding a Jew, a contemporary, 
and conversant with all the circumstances, 
recording against his countrymen a series of 
calamities inflicted as judgments upon themselves 
by their own mistaken zeal and headstrong 
sedition. He declares, that the insurgents not 
only provoked the inveterate hostility of the 
Romans ; but, by their tyranny, cruelty, and rapa- 
city, caused more miseries to that generation of 
the Jews than did the invaders : with pious awe 
and sorrow, he enumerates various instances of 
desecration and pollution, with which the Zealots, 
gainst their will, and by the force of circum- 
stances which they could not control, defiled 
the Temple and its holy offices ; he relates in 
detail the manner of the conflagration of the 
Temple, which took place to the consternation 
of the besieged of all parties, and against the 
commands of the Roman emperor, and in spite 
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of his strenuous efforts for its preservation. Of 
all these matters^ Josephus is a highly competent 
witness^ and his testimony is in this respect above 
suspicion; while he involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously confirms^ by the strongest proof of facts, 
the truth of the Christian prophecies. It is 
undeniable, that according to their own phraseo- 
logy, a curse fell upon the Jewish nation, a cala- 
mity inflicted by the decree of God as a punish- 
ment for sin ; and from that day it has not been 
removed. What the sin was, the Jews have their 
own opinion ; it must have been of the most 
heinous kind, to judge from the extreme and 
protracted chastisement, universal among all the 
race through successive generations : we Christ- 
ians say the sin was the rejection and crucifixion 
of the Messiah ; and in proof of this assertion^ 
we point to the Scriptures, and to facts exempUfy- 
ing the consistent accomplishment of predictions 
contained in the word of God. 

The ruin of Jerusalem must have had a very 
great effect in assisting the propagation of the 
Gospel. This event could not but confirm and 
encourage Christians to believe in that crucified 
Saviour, whose words they saw unexpectedly 
fulfilled, and whose sufferings were thus terribly 
avenged ; it tended to open their minds to under- 

2 
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stand the true cause of the rejection of the Jews, 
the entire abolition of the ceremonial law, and 
the spirituality of the new covenant. Upon the 
same ground, many Jews must have felt that 
their nation had acted wrong in revolting against 
the Roman power, and that the Christians had 
chosen a better part ; and would be led on to a 
favourable consideration of the Christian inter- 
pretation of the holy Scriptures, particularly since 
God, as a mark of just anger, had permitted the 
destruction of the Temple, the seat of holiness, 
and with it the cessation of the great national 
sacrifices and offerings. The Gentile proselytes, 
" devout men," would be glad to be relieved from 
the painful, onerous, and invidious yoke of the 
Mosaic ritual ; while they were allowed and 
invited to worship the one living God, according 
to the simplicity of Christian doctrine, in spirit 
and in truth. We may observe also, that the 
seditious spirit of the Jews, which was not quelled 
in Judea even by the capture of Jerusalem, 
assuming a character of religious zeal, serves in 
some measure to account for the implacable 
enmity long exercised by the Romans against the 
Christians, who were by them considered an 
obscure Jewish sect, and perhaps confounded 
with the Zealots, and those furious insurgents. 
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who from time to time sprung to arms^ under 
the influence of false prophets and false Mes- 
siahs. 

To ascribe the changes in human affairs too 
frequently, minutely, and unnecessarily, to Divine 
interposition, is an error partaking of supersti- 
tion, and tending to degrade the imiversal super- 
intendence of Providence to the narrow interested 
views of individuals and parties : but altogether 
to reject the notion of such interposition is a still 
worse fault, arising from presumptuous folly and 
negligence, from hardened prejudice, from arro- 
gant perverseness of heart and temper. Satan 
seems to desert his own instruments, when those 
who turn from a wholesome consolatory belief 
in the Divine Judgments, and an endeavour to 
trace them with reasonable reverence, are found 
to betray occasionally an 'abject timidity with 
regard to supernatural impressions, and to sink 
down on some points into the weakest credulity. 
Let reason and good sense, implanted in man by 
God for the guidance of his conduct, decide upon 
this, as upon other matters, from the evidence 
and facts adduced. To this test we appeal in the 
present instance, with confidence that, after care- 
ful examination of all the extraordinary coinci- 
dences, and connected chain of predictions and 
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corresponding particular circumstances^ which 
attended the fall of Jerusalem^ impartial and 
sober enquirers will find in this event a powerftil 
confirmation of the truth and Divine origin of 
the Gospel ; and farther, will be impressed with 
a conviction, that it was intended and calculated 
to &cilitate, in a most eminent degree, the esta^ 
blishment and propagation of Christianity. 

The ten years of the reign of Vespasian and 
his son Titus, whose amiable character deservedly 
obtained for him the title of ^^ the delight of the 
human race,** passed away in peace and tran*^ 
quillity, without the record of any remarkable 
event in Christian history: we may conclude, 
that the feith of the Gospel continued to spread 
imperceptibly under the shadow of a mild, 
though strong government ; and Eusebius states, 
that after the overthrow of Jerusalem, great ^ 
numbers of Jews embraced the faith of Christ. 
The separation from the law of circumcision was 
farther increased by the taxation, which was par- 
ticularly oppressive to the Jews, being levied for 
the rebuilding of the temple of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus, consumed by fire about eight months before 

« 

^ Mvpitav eic TepiTOfJLTjc, Hist* L. 3. c. 35. 
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the burning of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Domitian^ Vespasian's second son^ who succeeded 
to the throne A.D. 81., formed a disgusting con- 
trast to his father and brother ; and seemed de- 
termined by his abominable vices, his cowardice, 
and brutal cruelty, to prove that Nero was not 
the worst of mankind. The Jews and " those 
who professed Jewish manners ^" (expressions 
which point to the Christians,) were exposed to 
the tyrant's utmost severity, towards the close of 
his reign, A.D. 95. The apostle John was 
banished by Domitian to the island Patmos, not 
far from Ephesus ; after his release ^ he wrote 
the Apocalypse, a composition of an awful and 
mysterious character, which successive commen- 
tators, almost without number, have attempted 
with extraordinary labour and ingenuity to ex- 
plain. Dr. Woodhouse's Dissertation presents 
safe and reasonable rules for the interpretation 
of the difficult passages ; and to this work, and 
Mr. Faber's books on the Prophecies, the reader 
is referred for information. It will be sufficient 
in this place to confine our observations to one 

* Suetonius, Nero, § 12; Dion. L. C7. p. 1112; Euseb. 
L. 3. c. 17, 18. 
'' Rev. i. 9. 



point. We have seen that the Jews, from spi- 
ritual blindness, mistook the meaning of the 
ancient Scriptures, which they had in their hands 
at the very period they were themselves bring- 
ing about the literal, full accomplishment of the , 
word of God, sinfully and to their own destruc- 
tion : it is therefore possible that a large portion 
of the visible Church of Christ may fall into 
similar fata! errors. It cannot be denied that 
in many parts of the Revelation of St. John 
religious defections are predicted, to an extreme 
extent ; and what demands particular attention, ' 
the parties offending so grievously are described ' 
as unconscious of the offence, having their 
understandings darkened by ignorance, and their' 
hearts hardened by pride and evil habits. Thus 
professing Christians may be actuated by an 
antichristian spirit, and fall into antichristian 
practices, through diabolical delusion, unawares, 
without knowmg their guilt. It behoves us all 
to look warily to our own ways, and to compare 
them continually with the prescribed rules oV 
Holy Writ, the only sure guide of our conduct. 
We are far from saying the Church of Rome is' 
the only Christian society, upon whom the marks 
of the sins described in Scripture are found. But 
as we are bound to give reasons for our consci- 
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eatioiis separation from her communion^ and 
rc^tion of her authority^ we entreat both those 
who mre for ii8> and those who are against us^ to 
ezAmine with the care and seriousness the sub- 
ject requires, the thirteenth and seventeenth 
cihapters of the Revelation^ and the corresponding 
ptfopheoies in the seventh and twelfth chapters 
of Daniel^ with a reference to those particular 
Signs of apostacy enumerated by St. Paul ^ as 
tlie worshipping of dead men, the forbidding to 
qaiurry^ and the commanding to abstain from 
m^ate — ^superstitious and idolatrous ordinances 
ildacoduced in the place of pure faith and holiness. 
. The Scriptures ^ clearly intimate that the 
Gospel eventually will be preached to all nations, 
aod as clearly that it will never be universidly 
a4H:epted ; that the struggle between grace and 
JMUdire will continue while man is man ; that the 
power of Satan will, with partial success, always 
Of^ose the kingdom of Christ on earth, till time 
shall be no more. Against this opposition, car- 
ried on, not by open violence, but with the most 
subtle deception and ensnaring seductions, it is 
our duty to be on our guard : while we acknow- 

* 1 Tim. iv. Coloss. ii. 

' Isaiah xi. 9. Habak. ii. 14. Rev. xx. See Bishop Vaii 
Mildert's Boyle Lectures, Sermon XII. 
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ledge that complete righteousness can only be 
produced by the Holy Spirit, by a miraculous 
not a natural power, such as should cause the 
ferocious animals to lose their qualities, and 
jnake " the leopard Ue down with the kid ;** still 
we are assured that our warfare against the evil 
one, if sincere and hearty on our part, will be 
crowned with success, and that the gaites of hell 
shall not prevail against the Church of Christ 
In the Apocalypse the Apostle's descriptions of 
the pouring out of God's indignation in just judg, 
ments on a guilty world, are most terrible : they 
convey ideas to the mind which language cannot 
express. The earth and its inhabitants seem to 
melt away before their Maker. ^ Yet an ev^nt is 
there represented much more appalling than the 
breaking up of the elements, and the destruction 
and dissolution of the visible creation, namely, 
the day of judgment. An honest man may re- 
main with an unmoved heart, while the world 
goes to pieces round him : but who can stand 
the disclosure of the secrets of all hearts before 
the Divine tribunal ? Who is honest and pure 
in the sight of God, or can hope to escape eternal 
punishment, except through the alone merits 
and mediation of the Saviour Christ ? 

The date of St. John's Gospel is uncertain ; but 
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there is no doiibt it was written after the other 
Gospels. St. John omits incidents in our Lord's 
life, which had been related by the other three 
evangelists, and in other instances supplies what 
Ihey had passed over : in particular, he is full of 
assurances that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of 
6od, and asserts, in the clearest manner, his pre- 
existence and Deity. The other Evangelists are 
more historical ; St. John is eminently spiritual, 
and enlarges upon matters of doctrine, in oppo- 
sition to heresies, which there is ground to believe 
had sprung up in the Church, upon the points 
of the creation of the world and the Person of 
Christ. Irenaeus, the disciple of Polycarp, the 
disciple of St. John, tells * us, that he wrote to 
reftite the errors of Cerinthus, an Alexandrian 
Jew, and of others, who depraved Christianity, 
by mixing with it the fanciful, unintelligible 
notions of. the Gnostics, concerning what, in 
iheir jargon, they called the generation of iEons. 
Jt is clear that the heretics, whom St. John 
designed to confute, erred concerning the Divine 
and human natures of Jesus Christ; for the 
Apostle insists upon the Godhead, and the real 
humanity of our Saviour : ^' These things are 

* Iren. L. III. c. 1 1 . 
Dd2 
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1/mtten that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye 
might have life through his name K"" Hence we 
may learn, that it is our duty, in propagating Hxe 
Gospel, earnestly to maintain this, its essential 
doctrine ; even the love of peace must jrield to 
the paramount obligation of delivering the trutlu 
It has, indeed, been sometimes argued, with a 
specious appearance of liberality, that the Creed 
of the Church might be expressed with a latitude 
of terms, which should prevent contention, l^ 
including all those who call themselves Christ*^ 
ians. But general propositions, like round nuiSH 
loers, are not exactly true ; they only serve tp shew 
whereabouts the truth lies : and any nominal ' 
agreement, which excluded the consideration of 
vital points of faith, must be hollow and delusive, 
and contain within itself the germs of dissension. 
It is better to differ openly, with manly sincerity, 
where a real difference subsists upon matters of 
the utmost importance ; this is the best principle 
at once, and the best policy ; and let us leave the 
final decision to " the righteous" Judge. Mean- 
while, it may be observed, that the man who has 

^ St. John XX. dl. 

' There are some excellent remarks on this subject in 
Bishop Van Mildert*s Bampton Lectures, Sermon V. 
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no fixed Creeds no settled religious opinions^ 
cannot lay claim to liberality ; for an allowance 
with regard to the sentiments of others, concern- 
ing a matter, to which his mind is altogether 
indifferent, evidently costs him nothing. 
, The Epistles of St. John, containing cautions 
against the errors of those who taught that 
Christ was a mere man ^, as the Corinthians and 
Ebionites, and on the other hand, of those who 
asserted that he was man only in appearance> 
ffi the Gnostics and the Docetse, bear internal 
evidence of authenticity. They shew the affec- 
tionate, confiding disposition, that simplicity of 
meaning and tenderness of heart, which belonged 
to the disciple "whom Jesus loved." In the 
Revelation, the Apostle condemns the impurities * 
of the Nicolaitans ; in the Epistle ' he states, " he 
that doeth righteousness is righteous ;** setting 
himself against a sentimental Christianity, he 
enforces, with characteristic warmth, the great 
moral precept, that we should love one another, 
not in word, but in deed. Consistently with 
such exhortations, St. Jerome relates, that this 
last of the Apostles, in extreme old age, at 

^ See Dr. Macknight on the Ep. of St. John ; and Mosheim, 
ante Const, cent. i. c. 70. 

2 Rev. ii. 14f, 15. * 1 Ep. iii. 7. 
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Ephesus^ was accustomed to repeat in Christiaii 
meetings^ *' Children, love one another/ as the 
sum o£ practical virtue. One hundred yeara 
afterwards, when the tenets of the Gospel were 
more generally known, TertuUian^ appeals to 
this common observation among the Gentiles, 
** See how the Christians love one another," asa^ 
distinguishing mark of their character. Upoti 
this very important point, is, perhaps, the grea£ 
failure of Christians in modern times. The 
dissensions, the controversies, public and private, 
between individuals and sects. Churches and 
communities, have brought dishonour upon the 
Christian name ; the inveterate and implacable 
animosities of Christians, not only turn their 
thoughts from propagating the Gospel, but stop 
its progress by becoming, in the eyes of the 
unconverted, a scandal and reproach to the true 
faith. Unity and co-operation might do much ; 
but it is too true, that '^ insuperable ^ objections 
exist to combining the efforts of popular societies 
and pious individuals, under the conduct of a 
Nationaji Church in its corporate form." Not- 
withstanding, every way, if Christ ^ is preached 

* Tertullian, Apol. adv. Gentes. xxxix. 

^ Townsend, New Test. Arrang. Vol. II. p. 721. 

3 Philip, i. 18. 
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in truth, from whatever motive, as regards our- 
selves, we rejoice and will rejoice. 

The last Apostolical Legacy may be said to be 
a, recommendation to unity. Those who break 
the peace and concord of the Chiu*ch upon insuf- 
ficient grounds, or from unworthy motives, incur 
heavy blame. Union in large societies cannot 
subsist without authority, and authority implies 
obediei^ce : Ecclesiastical authority is held very 
high in the writings of the New Testament, 
and though it may be said it was then adminis- 
tered by persons inspired, yet the Church always 
possesses, and must possess, that wholesome, 
lawful power, inherent in all communities, to 
make laws for her members, which they are in 
conscience bound to obey. A Christian society 
will fall into contemptible and ruinous disorder, 
if there is no suJBSicient control over vain, tumul- 
tuous, and refractory spirits, who differ upon 
frivolous pretexts, or who plead conscience to 
indulge their humour, like spoiled children, and 
upon indifferent matters fly into opposition, sucl\ 
as would be deemed absurd and unbearable in 
secular business. 

TertuUian himself separated from the Church 
after a time, and joined the Montanists, dissen- 
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ters who laid claim to superior purity, on the 
ground of voluntary self-inflicted austerities, and 
abstinences from unforbidden things ; in which 
respect they greatly resembled the Essenes, a 
sect among the Jews, described at large by Jo- 
sephus, of whose peculiarities it has been truly 
observed, they are almost all condemned, directly 
or indirectly, in the New Testament. Well- 
informed principle rejects such obliquities, caused 
very much by natural temper. 

Domitian having been put to death, it may be 
said, in self-defence by those about him, who 
feared lest they should become sudden victims 
of his sanguinary caprice, the Senate ventured 
to elect Nerva emperor, who was of Cretan ex- 
traction. A.D. 96. From his advanced age and 
mild disposition, this excellent prince was unable 
to control the tumultuous soldiery, and wisely 
adopted Trajan as his son and successor, a Spa- 
niard, and the most distinguished general of his 
time. Willingly we bear our testimony to " the' 
happy and prosperous condition of the Roman 
world," under these emperors, and tlieir imme- 
diate successors, Adrian and the two Antonines ; 
we have no wish to conceal or extenuate the 
virtues of these heathen rulers, which were the 
gift of the Author of all goodness, and served ia 
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part to prepare men's minds for the perfect code 
of . moral government exhibited in the GospeL 
When the Roman people applauded the senti- 
ment of their dramatic poet^ '^ I am a man^ and 
take an interest in all that concerns humanity/' 
their feelings were gradually made to accord 
with that purer precept, '' thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself :" Tertullian claims Seneca 
OS an unconscious co-adjutor of the Christians, 
and upon the same grounds, when Juvenal stig- 
matizes the perjury of atheists, and Epictetus 
commends suffering virtue, we may affirm ''they 
«re ours." 

The persecutions of the Christians by some of 
those good emperors are, with difficulty, ac- 
counted for. From the memorable letter of 
Pliny ^ on this subject, and Trajan's answer, we 
leam that the Christians were charged with 
obstinacy, rebellion, and the practice of a mis- 
chievous superstition, being evidently confounded 
with the Jews and the Egyptians. We find also 
from Lucian^ that an outcry was sometimes 
raised against the Christians, classing them with 
•Atheists and Epicureans. Since Christianity, 

} B.X.Ep. 97. A.D. 112. 

' Pseudomant. § 25 and 38. Tom. II. p. 232. 244. ed. 
Gesner. See Mosheim, cent. ii. § 4. 
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misunderstood,' constituted an object of dislike 
and mistrust both to the government and the 
multitude, we may readily suppose the philoso- 
phers would view with ill-will an obscure and 
mean party, who professed to be wiser than the 
rest of mankind on the subject of religion, par^ 
ticularly if Cicero's ^ intimation be true, that the 
philosophers were proverbially unbelievers. In 
fact, the popular superstitions were at the time 
so unreasonable in themselves, attended with 
such unmeaning mummeries, and contemptiUe 
observances, that men of reflection found it 
impossible to believe in the current system of 
mythology, and were driven into atheism, or 
found refuge in those natural impressions of the 
Deity, which have never been quite obliterated 
from the human mind. At the period we are 
considering, the great object of idolatrous wor- 
ship was the imperial power, represented by the 
image of the reigning emperor. It is indeed 
astonishing to observe from history, how often 

* Eos, qui philosophiae dent operam, non arbitrari Deos 
esse. — De Invent, lib. I. c. 29. It may also be remarked 
that, instead of a self-complacent feeling of superiority, fos- 
tered by philosophy, Christianity teaches humility and 
repentance, and that each individual must begin the task of 
reformation at home, and first amend his own life, before he 
enters upon the business of instructing others* 
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the world has &llen into the profanation of pay- 
ing Divine honour to human nature ; this seduo 
tion the great tempter seems to have reserved 
as his chief delusion in ages of refinement, after 
mankind have emerged from savage manners, 
gross ignorance, and the most debasing super^ 
stitiotts. Under various specious pretexts of 
power, of virtue, of benefits conferred upon the 
world, of philosophy and superior attainnients 
of knowledge, men administer to themselves the 
impious self-flattery of the deification of mor- 
tality; the worshipper complacently offering 
adoration to a Being like himself, of the same 
passions, and subject to the like infirmities. 

Notwithstanding all the obstacles, prejudices, 
and persecutions which Christianity had to en- 
counter, it grew mightily and prevailed. Of this 
encrease Pliny's letter ^affords ample proof in 
these words: ^'Mauy persons of every age, of 
every rank, and of both sexes, are liable to be 
called to account; for this superstition has 
spread like a contagion into cities, towns, and 
villages, so that the temples have been forsaken, 
and pmrchasers for the sacrifices almost ceased." 

' Lib. X. Ep. 97. 
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In what manner this extension of the Gospel 
was conducted^ what means were employed to 
produce this effect^ it is our business to enquire> 
for the sake of instruction^ for our guidance and 
imitation. Doubtless this extraordinary sucoesa 
must be mainly attributed to the extraordinary 
effusion of the Holy Ghost^ and to the miraculous 
powers confided to the Church; but still th^ 
primitive records furnish lessons and examples 
of human wisdom and virtue worthy of all atleur^ 
tion from posterity. 

We are now arrived at the period wheii tlm 
Sacred Volume closes ; and the inexperienoeii 
reader who looks for immediate accounts of the. 
jGa^rther propagation of the Gospel, will be liable 
to surprise and disappointment. No distinct 
details remain of efforts directed to this end; 
there are no histories of early missions or mis- 
sionaries. We find the Gospel established and 
flourishing in certain places, but of the manner 
in which it was first there planted, and by whose 
hands, few or no traces are left : only some few 
scanty notices on this subject appear thinly scat, 
tered on the surface of the vast sea of ecclesias- 
tical antiquity. Eusebius ^ treating of the time 

» Lib. III. c. 87. 
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of Trajan^ A.D. 100^ states that the successors 
of the apostles laboured to establish the Churches 
which they had founded, and also went into 
foreign countries, performing the works of Evan* 
gelists, being zealous to preach Christ, and to 
spread the writings of the Holy Gospel." The 
tradition runs, that St Mark founded the Church 
at Alexandria; and in the second century^^ 
^ Pantsenus, who presided with great reputation 
ever the catechetical school in that city, from 
alacrity of spirit and affection for the Divine 
Word, went on a mission to preach the Gospel 
of Christ to the nations of the East, as far as the 
country of the Indians. For there were, adds 
the historian ^ at that time many Evangelists of 
the Word, inspired with a holy zeal to imitate 
the apostles in spreading and establishing Christ- 
ianity." The Indians here mentioned probably 
lived not very far to the East. Mosheim * con- 
tends that they were Jews of Arabia Felix, be- 
cause Pantaenus found among them some Christ^ 
ians and the Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew, 
which had been left according to tradition by 
the apostle Bartholomew. St. Jerome ' relates 

^ Euseb. L. 5. c. 10. 

' Mosheim, De Rebus ante Constant, p. 176. 

' Catal. Script. Eccjes. cap. 36. p. 107. edit. Fabric. 
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that these Indians^ wheresoever situated^ sent 
deputies to Demetrius^ Bishop of Alexandria^ to 
ask for a Christian teacher; who accordingly 
commissioned Pantasnus to that service. 

The Churches at Lyons and' Vienne were per- 
secuted in the seventeenth year of the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus^ A.D. 177^ and sent a relation 
of the sufferings of their mart jo's to the Churches 
of Asia and Phrygia in a letter^ which has been 
ascribed to Irenaeus^ and which Dr. Lardner 
deems the finest thing of the kind in all antiquity. 
Of the origin of these eminent Gallic Churched 
there is no clear account : but from the address 
of this letter, from the names of Pothinus, the 
first Bishop of Lyons, and of Irenaeus his suc- 
cessor, who ^ describes himself to have been a 
disciple of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, it is 
reasonably inferred they were founded by Asiatic 
Greeks. Probably there was a regular commer- 
cial intercourse between Smyrna and Lyons. 
From Lyons ^ Christianity would gradually spread 
itself into Britain, and across the Rhine to Ger- 
many. 

From slight beginnings of this kind, of which 

* Eusebius, L. V, c. 1. 

* Irenaeus, adv. Haeres. L. III. c. S, S. 4. 
^ Mosheim, ante Const, p. 207* 
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the vestiges are effaced^ the Christian faith 
spread so rapidly and extensively as to excite 
the wonder of friends and enemies ^ at the time, 
and to call for a devout and grateful acknow- 
ledgment of Divine interposition from posterity. 
The reader cannot fail to observe also the silent 
growth of the new religion, its insensible, imper- 
ceptible operation, accurately predicted in the 
lively image of our Lord's parable % before 
quoted : ^^ neither is he that planteth any thing, 
nor he that watereth ; but God who giveth the 
increase/' This secret progress was designed, 
we may presume, to prove manifestly to mankind 
that the Gospel is the work not of man, but of 
God, who gave an impulse to its early promotion^ 
like the hidden, but certain, constant, and uncon- 
tarollable powers of nature. To the same Divine 
interposition^ and heavenly influence. Christians 
must always humbly look, as they hope any suc- 
cess will attend their well-intentioned but feeble 
efforts in this sacred cause. We must piously 
confess, that ^^ except the Lord build the house, 
the labour of the builder is but lost ;*' we must 
pray for the guidance, support, and comfort of 



' Plin. Ep. X. 97 ; Lucian in Alex. c. 25 ; Gibbon, c. 25. 
' Mark iv. 26. 
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the Holy Spirit, both upon those who preach 
and those who hear, or we can expect no pro- 
ficiency, no return for the seed sown : and those 
who are most lowly in their own estimation, and 
do all in dependence upon Divine aid, will be the! 
persons most likely to exert themselves to the' 
utmost in doing sincerely the work of an Evan-; 
gelist, with a due mixture of zeal and prudence. ■ 
The primitive Christians seem to have con- 
sidered the whole inhabited globe, as far as they 
were acquainted with it, an open field for their' 
exertions, in which it was their duty to labour' 
for the eternal welfare of their fellow-men:[ | 
Justin Martyr' and Irenaeus', in the second' 
century, and Tertullian ' in the third, state in' | 
positive terms, that the knowledge and faith of' 
Christ had spread among all nations throughout' 
the whole world. Though their expressions' 
cannot be taken literally, but must be under—' 
stood with allowanccj still they could not have ' 
been used by those authors, unless it had been ' 



' Dial, cum Tryphon, p. 341, eil. Jebb. 

' Ireno^us, L. I. c. 10, p. 48. ed. Maasnet. 

' Tertullian, adv. Judfeos, c. 7. p. S12. ed. Rigalt. 
SeetheEccIes. Hist, of the Second and Third Centuries, iHua-" 
trated from the writings of Tertullian, b; the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, p. 91. 
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notorious in their time that very great and suo* 
C^ssful exertions were employed for propagating 
Christianity. 

y, This subject is illustrated by the following 
j^dicious remark of Dr. Middleton ^ the late ex- 
Q^Uent Bishop of Calcutta, who well knew and 
practised primitive Christianity : " The diflPusion 
of Christianity was not considered in the early 
times as an object altogether distinct from its. 
general maintenance among believers, but in 
spme way or other both were provided for in one 
oommon system of discipline ; and thus the pro^ 
pfigation of religion would only be an expansion 
ttf the Catholic Church/' In these pious efforts: 
the laity would co-operate with the clergy; 
many of them being fresh converts, would natu- 
riiJly give reasons to their friends for their change 
of opinion, and would feel stimulated to adorn 
the doctrine of God their Saviour by consistent 
lives, and to induce others to embrace truths^ 
which examination and mature reflection had 
convinced them were essential to human hap- 
piness. In the same way the Gospel has been 
in a degree propagated, by the blessing of God, 
among the heathen in the British settlements in 

* Charge for the year 1819, p. 14, 15. 
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modern times ; and we have the satisfaction oi 
knowing that wheresoever the English language 
is spoken, some attempt has been made to 
extend Christianity. No other miracle is now 
to be expected, except the manifest conversion 
of men from wickedness to holiness, from the 
engrossing pursuit of worldly temporal objedia 
to spiritual and eternal concerns : if the heathen 
can once be brought to consider within them^ 
selves, '^ these Christians are good men ; we see 
that their lives are regulated by precepts of 
piety, honesty, temperance, and charity," the 
business of conversion is half done ; they will 
readily be led on to think favourably of, and to 
receive as true, doctrines which produce such 
visible good eflPects. Especially Christians who 
hold high offices and influential stations in hea- 
then countries, have an opportunity of letting 
their light shine before men to the glory of God, 
and by their conspicuous example of turning 
many to righteousness. If that opportunity 
should be neglected, if instead of glorying in 
the cross of Christ, they seem ashamed of their 
Master, surely they incur a perilous responsibi- 
Uty : if by oppression and fraud, they seek to 
gratify an inordinate love of gain, or pursue, 
with cruelty and tyranny, a reckless career of 
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ambition^ or wallow in voluptuousness^ they dis- 
honour the faith which they profess. Gentle- 
men and Enghshmen, in whatever part of the 
world their lot may be thrown, feel an honour- 
able and virtuous impulse to sustain a character 
worthy of their race and country, being desirous 
that names generally illustrious and distinguished 
taay not lose credit, and be degraded, particu- 
larly among strangers, by their individual acts : 
a qpirit of the same kind, but in degree more 
pure and elevated, ought to actuate Christians, 
impelling them on all occasions to remember 
their vocation, and to obtain for it a good report 
from those who are without. The effect of 
making Christianity to be well thought of by 
the heathen, cannot be produced by precise 
unnatural formality on indifferent matters, by 
harsh censures, by threats, by precipitate and 
compulsory measures, shocking to their pre- 
judices ; but should rather be attempted with 
gentleness and persuasion, by opening their 
minds to a reasonable consideration of the Scrip- 
tures, and above all by the moral magnetism of 
example. The truth is. Christians make Christ- 
ians ; and if Christianity be represented in the 
lives of its professors, according to the beautiful 

E e 2 
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and attractive excellence of the model proposed 
in the word of God, it will, under Divine Pro- 
vidence, make its own way in the world. 
. The primitive times supply high authorities in 
confirmation of these observations : Justin Mar- 
tyr ^ informs us, that having remarked the virtues 
of the Christians, their silent patience and cheer- 
ful fortitude under persecution, he was induced 
to leave the Platonic philosophy for those evan- 
gelical principles which evidently inspired stronger 
motives to good actions. Cyprian ' also relates^ 
that he first began to think the Gospel divine, 
by observing, that persons influenced by it were 
converted fi:om vice to virtue, fi-om luxury, vain 
splendour, and the pursuits of unprincipled 
ambition, to temperance, sober-mindedness, and 
the enjoyment of a quiet contented life. What 
he had approved in others, he practised in his 
own instance, renouncing wealth and worldly 
distinction, to devote himself entirely to the 
service of Christ. The primitive Church may be 
said to speak in the language of her apologist, 
'^ Our business is not to talk, but to live/* A 
man may well feel himself unfit to recommend 

> Ed. 1686, p. 50. * Ad Donatum. 
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to others, almost to praise, such examples ; but 
*' the words of the wise are as goads'* to excite 
us to advance in Christian proficiency. 

Other methods employed in propagating the 
Gospel remain to be considered, and claim our 
especial notice, because, as they do not relate to 
the exercise of miraculous powers, they may be 
imitated by us, and also are applicable to the 
times we live. in. On this account, it is hoped 
the mention of them here will be excused, 
although in strict chronology, they belong to an 
age later than the first century. Bishop Kaye * 
agrees with Mosheim, in noticing two powerful 
engines set at work to promote the diffusion of 
the Gospel : the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into different languages, and the composi- 
tion of numerous apologies for the Christian 
feith. The ample observations of these authors, 
on both subjects, would only be weakened by 
being partially transferred to these pages : it is 
sufficient for our purpose, to note that the dis- 
semination of the Scriptures, and the simplicity, 
clearness, and force; of the early apologies, must 

* Ec. Hist, illustrated from Tertullian, p. 113. Mosheim 
Cent 2. p. 1. c. 1. 
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have had a mighty effect in dissipating the Gentile 
prejudices against Christianity, by shewing that 
it. had nothing in common with the seditious, 
rebellious spirit of the Jews, or their bigoted 
attachment to legal ceremonies, and that, instead 
of being a noxious superstition upheld by a 
contemptible sect, it was in reahty, of all religions 
the most reasonable and beneficial, maintained 
by persons of peaceable behaviomr and consume 
mate virtue. In reference to this subject, we 
would wish to point the reader's attention to the 
very great advantage to be derived from human 
learning in propagating the Gospel. By means 
of book-learning, and the study of the best or 
classical authors in all languages, the treasures 
of knowledge stored up for ages are made our 
own ; distinguished personages long dead become, 
in a manner, our companions, we gather instruc* 
tion fi^om the records of their wisdom and expe- 
rience, which contain a history for studying 
human nature. On the other hand, the arts 
and sciences, useful in the common affairs of 
life, may be learned to perfection, without afford-^ 
ing any knowledge of mankind, of moral obliga- 
tions, or religious duties ; their view takes in a 
comparatively narrow horizon. The Bible cannot 
be well understood or explained, without profane 
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learnings which is never so useful as in the ser- 
vice of religion ; and whenever the Gospel has 
degenerated^ either into superstitious tyranny, or 
wild, vulgar fanaticism, it has been in times of 
ignorance, careless of the liberal learning to be 
derived from books. 

'^ We * may depend upon it, no truth, no mat- 
ter of fact feirly laid open, can ever subvert true 
religion.*' Undoubtedly heresies sprung up in 
the primitive times, having their origin in the 
Oriental and Platonic philosophies; but the 
remedy to these errors, the remedy applied by 
the Christian apologists, was not to discard all 
human learning and philosophy, but to bring 
forward sound, true, real knowledge, in aid of 
religion. This was done in an eminent degree 
by Origen, who may be termed the father of 
Biblical erudition. This extraordinary man^ 
tamed his bold and fertile genius to habits of 
indefatigable study, while he steadily employed 
the results of all his scholarship to advance the 
Christian cause, adorning a life of firm and irre- 
proachable virtue, with modesty and temper. In 

* Bentley. 

' Eusebius, L. I. c. 21. 23. SQ. and L. VI. c. 30. 
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consequence of his great reputation, young men 
of talents and of good family, resorted to his 
residence at Alexandria, to place themselves 
under his tuition, and while they sought secular 
knowledge, were won over to Christianity ; the 
empress Mamaea invited him to her court ^ 
Antioch, and many ladies and officers of the 
imperial household were gradually converted. 
Thus was the influence of learning joined to the 
true religion, and can never be safely separated 
from it. It may, indeed, be stated, that the same 
proficiency in human knowledge, and the same 
application of it to sacred purposes, marked the 
characters of Moses, and Solomon, and the 
Apostle Paul. , 

Origen, it seems, was accustomed to say^ 
" that, strictly speaking, tnie piety could not 
subsist without learning and. philosophy.'* His 
powers and attainments were eminently called 
into action in refuting the infidel Celsus, who 
adopted an opinion too prevalent in our day, 
that men are to be left to themselves on the 

' Ov Toivvv ovZk iv(nj3eiv oXojq ^vvaroy eJvat etpaaicev, op^iog 
\iy(ov, firj (piXoaofijaam, Greg. Orat. paneg. ad Origen. 
See Lardner's Credibility, Vol. III. p. 27. 
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subject of religion, and are to be suffered, or 
rather encouraged, in this particular alone to 
follow the customs of their forefathers, while in 
all other branches of education and mental cul- 
tivation they are to aim strenuously at reforms 
and improvements which may exalt their condi- 
tion to a superiority over preceding ages. Ac- 
cording to this system, the single study which 
deserves to remain stationary and disregarded is 
religious knowledge ; in a word, it is a scheme 
for trying with how little religion the world can 
go on, which has been at different periods sug- 
gested by the author of evil, and especially we 
may observe in times of the greatest refinement: 
when the human mind has, by exercise aad 
study, had its powers invigorated and enlightened 
to attain an extraordinary degree of excellence, • 
and it seems to be just on the point of perfection, 
some Sisyphian force suddenly carries it down 
again to the original low level of ignorance and 
obscurity, and succeeding generations have to 
begin over again the laborious task of instruction. 
We may affirm the truth of the converse o^ 
Origen's proposition, that religion is necessary 
to learning, which, without good principles of 
action, degenerates into useless or mischievous 
knowledge, and becomes an injurious power. 
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The schools and universities of this realm have 
been instituted to preserve an inseparable con-^ 
nexion between piety and knowledge^ that both 
may advance with united prc^ess^ a mutual 
support and ornament^ for the benefit of man^ 
kind. By the continual blessing of Providence 
upon persons, who have, in a long successive 
series, employed themselves with virtue, dili- 
gence, and capacity, in the business of education, 
these noble institutions have well done their 
work, by giving knowledge to those who have a 
zeal for piety, and by putting philosophy under 
the guidance of religion, as the beginning of 
wisdom. They have extended their sphere of 
usefulness, by occasionally supplying Christian 
teachers, duly qualified for instructing the hea- 
then world ; witness such names as Middleton 
and Heber. Perhaps the business of propagat- 
ing the Gospel might be prosecuted by the Uni- 
versities upon a more systematic plan, as a body, 
by educating young men expressly for the office 
of missionaries, by supplying them with moderate 
salaries, and exercising a superintendance over 
their exertions, without interfering with epis- 
copal jurisdiction. An established Church, with 
parochial ministers, regularly distributed in set- 
tled residences, is, of all other human means, the 

12 
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best poKty for keeping up religious instruction ; 
but still we are not to despise too much the 
system of itinerant ministers^ with temporary 
commissions, which, besides the sanction of the 
most sacred authority, is recommended by the 
successful practice of the best times. Thus 
Origen ^ states, that " Christians are not neg^ 
ligent to sow the Word throughout the world : 
some have made it their business to go round, 
not only through cities, but also to villages and 
hamlets, in order to instruct others, and make 
them fit worshippers of God ; nor can any one 
allege that they do this for the sake of gain, for 
they do not accept even a subsistence, except in 
cases of necessity/* 

Very extensive and permanent results are not 
to be expected from the single, insulated, desul- 
tory efforts of individual teachers, however 
zealous, and however able. Upon this point we 
shall do well to consider that our Lord sent 
forth the twelve * and the seventy, " by two and 

* Tii^ec igyov irtirolrivrai Ik irepiipj(e<rdai db fidvQV irdXet^f 
dKKd KOI Ktiffiag^ xal CTravXftc, tya icai ^iXXovc €v<nP$ig rf Bey[ 
Kara<TK€vd<TkHri' Kal ovk hv irXovrov rig eveKa ^^o'ai aiiTOvs tovtq 
TTpdrreiv i<r& 6t£ fiev oh^e rd wpog rpo^^v irapdKafifidvovTq^* 
—Contra Cclsum, L. Ill, p. 1 16. 

* Mark vi, 7. Luke x. !• 
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two/' to teach repentance, and cast out devils ; 
that the succeeding commissions for preaching 
the Gospel, recorded in the New Testament; 
whether coming immediately from the Holy 
Ghost, or through the channel of human ap- 
pointment, are given usually to more than one 
person; and that it was the practice of the 
apostles to perform this duty in conjunction with 
others, and to travel with companions. Farther; 
the apostles were accustomed to visit new con-^ 
verts, in order to confer spiritual gifts by the 
imposition of their hands, and by repeated ex*^ 
aminations, and exhortations to strengthen their 
£uth and regulate their practice with indefattg^ 
able vigilance, as faithfiil and diligent overseers 
of Christ's flock. To these facts must be added, 
in corroboration, the continued injunctions upon 
Christians, to maintain among themselves, not 
merely union and concord as a matter of expe- 
diency, but to cherish brotherly affection and 
love, from motives of duty ; the exercise of these 
feeUngs being considered the test of their sin- 
cerity, and earnest of their future blessed reward. 
In a word, without union there can be no Christ- 
ianity ; without united efforts, systematically pur- 
sued, and supported by powerful and influential 
bodies of Christians at home, there can be no 
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hope of spreading the faith of the Gospel largely 
among the heathen. This is one of the human 
means which Providence has made indispensable 
to the end, as far as we can judge from doctrine 
and experience. The beneficial effects of such a 
system, we gratefully acknowledge in the success^ 
ful labours of the Incorporated Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel, which by Divine blessing, 
has contributed, during the last century, to the 
wide diffusion of Christianity in the British settles 
mentsin the West Indies, in America, and in the 
East. An individual missionary may meet with 
insurmountable obstacles, may fail by his own 
mismanagement, may be stopped by disease and 
death ; but the society, with unceasing superin- 
tendence, is ready to supply deficiencies, to meet 
emergencies, to repair errors, and by a steady 
uniform course of action, directed to one and the' 
same object, never relaxes entirely from the effort 
to make an impression upon the heathen in 
favour of Christianity. « 

As unity of effort, on the part of numbers, is 
necessary to the extensive success of individuals; 
so on the other hand, no human system, how- 
ever well devised, can prosper, unless duly sup- 
ported by the personal character of its ministers. 
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If there be a separation of virtue from ability^ of 
zeal from discretion^ in the qualifications of 
Christian teachers, discredit and &ilure must 
inevitably be the harvest reaped by those, vrho, 
perhaps, with the very best intentions, inad- 
vertently commit the highest interests to incapa- 
ble and unworthy delegates. Personal character, 
founded on consistent, useful, and disinterested 
virtue, will have weight among the civilized and 
the uncivilized ; as gratitude for benefits received 
is the only moral feeling, which appears to be 
universally recognized even among the most 
savage and barbarous nations. The apostohe 
Schwartz, all the circumstances of his peculiar 
situation being considered, presents, perhaps, the 
most enviable example, which can anywhere be 
found, of the respect and confidence inspired by 
personal character. 

Instances might be adduced of Christian 
teachers, who have considered themselves en- 
titled, as God's messengers, to assume a tone of 
authority over the persons and consciences of 
the heathen. Such exercise of power is not 
warranted in the New Testament; nor is the 
practice there recommended of preaching to the 
ignorant without preparation, the high and mys- 
terious doctrines of the Gospel, under an impres- 
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sion, that sudden light from heaven would neces* 
sarily accompany the mstruction^ and convey at 
once a capacity and will to receive it. Religious 
knowledge is generally communicated, like other 
kinds of education, by winning the confidence 
and regard of the pupil, by endeavouring to make 
an impression in early and tender years, before 
the young mind is pre-engaged in other and 
worse pursuits ; by awakening the attention of 
those of mature age, and gradually instilling good 
doctrine, as their understandings are opened, and 
their hearts softened, by its increasing influence 
upon them, and the evidence of its beneficial 
tendency. The Almighty himself ** drew the 
Israelites with the cords of a man, with bands of 
love 'J' 

Some persons ^ and of high authority, have 
supposed that a previous degree of civilization 

^ Hosea xi. 4. 

' '' Sir Stamford RafHea always conceived that the idea of 
converting the natives of India by preaching was fallacious, 
and that the miraculous outpouring of the Holy Spirit, which 
attended the first preaching of the Gospel, was not now to be 
expected. It was his conviction that the best means of secur- 
ing this object, was to civilize and instruct the peoples- 
Life, p. 585. 
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was absolutely necessary, by way of preparation: 
for the Gospel. Without acceding to this opinion 
in its full extenty we may remark that a com* 
munication of the arts and sciences, which add 
to the convenience and comforts of human life, 
and lighten its distresses and afflictions, must 
obviously possess a powerful influence over men 
in a state of natural ignorance. The effects pro- 
duced upon the materials within their reach by the 
dexterity of the carpenter and the smith, with the 
oon«™nce,<rftheltools,«,dthasim„ftheme. 
dical practitioner in curing wounds, and remedy* 
ing internal disorders, appear to the uninformed 
almost miraculous, and exceeding the bounds of 
merely human exertion. To teachers so much 
their superiors in handicraft, so competent to con- 
fer visible palpable benefits in an unexpected, and 
to them incomprehensible manner, they naturally 
listen with the more readiness upon spiritual 
concerns, convinced already that they are their 
masters in important knowledge of a temporal 
kind. The great advantages of this method of 
facilitating the introduction of Christianity appear 
from Latrobe's excellent account of the Mora- 
vian settlements at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from Mr. Ellis's new and very interesting work, 
entitled Polynesian Researches. Every Christian 
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must bestow the mite of his commendation upon 
those missionaries^ who^ leaving their native 
comitry^ and the comforts it affords, have fixed 
then: abode with their families in a distant land, 
among foreigners, a rude and barbarous race, 
for the purpose of educating them by slow 
degrees, and with infinite labour, and the most 
patient gentleness, first of all in the knowledge 
of things pertaining to this life, with the farthei^ 
and more important object of ipaking converts 
to the £siith of Christ, and proceeding fiill of 
hope, hand in hand with these new companions^ 
through the changes of this mortal existence, in 
pursuit of the Saviour's eternal inheritance. 
Doubtless the reward of such good and faithful 
servants will be great ; their works will follow 
them. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that pecu- 
liar facilities present themselves to the English 
nation at this time for carrying on the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, firom the power and influence 
exercised by this country in all quarters of the 
globe, and arising in a great degree frotai its 
peaceable commercial intercourse, and maritime 
superiority. The public mind has been awakened 
to the importance of this object, proofs of which 

Ff 
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appear in the lai^e annual funds voluntarily 
contributed, both for the dissemination of the 
Holy Scriptures in aU languages, and for the 
support of Christian missions. We may add; 
that the character of the national Church of 
England is calculated to allay jealousies, because 
it assumes no secular power, independent of the 
State. The improvements in navigation make 
communications with all parts of the world com- 
paratively easy ; as the art of printing spreads 
knowledge from mind to mind with a celerity 
unknown in the primitive age. All these great 
powers and instruments for good it remains 
for Englishmen, under Providence, to direct well 
with united persevering eflforts, and by the em- 
ployment of duly qualified ministers, to extend 
the faith of Christ. If there be any truth in the 
early records we have been examining, nations 
contract guilt before God, like individuals, and 
punishments fall as judgments upon whole com- 
munities for common offences of magnitude. If 
the advantages and opportunities enjoyed by the 
English people are wasted, or overlooked, in a 
perpetual struggle for greater temporal acquisi- 
tions ; if their only desire and occupation is 
temporal prosperity, that which Scripture terms 
"covetousncss," continual gain, instead of content 
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amd satisfaction^ and gratitude for benefits re- 
oeivad^ both worldly and spiritual^ in abundant 
measure^ and a dutiM impression of the obliga- 
tion imposed upon them to communicate these 
blessings to others; we cannot suppose the 
Almighty will suffer such selfish disobedience to 
his plain commands to pass with impunity. 

Farther reflections suggest themselves, but 
this work is already too long: its object will 
hiave been accomplished, if some readers are in- 
dtaeed to take a lively interest in Christian mis- 
sions, and to think for themselves upon th^ 
means they individually possess towards per- 
forming the duty incumbent upon all Christians, 
of endeavouring to assist in propagating the 
Gospel 
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[Page 128.] 

After Cimon had defeated the Persians in the naval 
engagement off Cyprus, B.C. 450, obtaining a renown 
fully equal to that of his father, Miltiades, it is said that 
King Artaxerxes found himself forced to enter into a 
treaty with the Athenians upon very disadvantageous con- 
ditions. Two of the conditions are thus stated : *' That 
no Persian ship of war should appear on any of those 
seas which lie from the Cyanean to the Chelidonian 
Islands ; that is, from the Euxine Sea to the Coasts of 
Pamphylia, almost opposite Cyprus ; and that no Persian 
commander should come with an army by land within 
three days' journey of those seas,*' or a horseman's jour- 
ney of one day, sixty miles. — Prideaux*s Connex. An. 499. 

The historian Mitford thinks the evidence of this 
treaty insufficient: the terms are given, as above, by 
Plutarch, in the life of Cimon ; and, more vaguely, by 
the older historinn Diodorus Siculus, B. XI I. 

It has been ingeniously conjectured, that, in conse- 
quence of this treaty, construed to include the Seas of 
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Palestine, Jerusalem was fortified by the PerskLtt mo- 
narch, being a town situated just beyond the prescribed 
limits. — See the Analysis of Chronolc^ by Dr. Hafes, 
Vol. II. p. 485; a work, in which is collect^ tog^tb^^r, 
with vast industry, a prodigious mass^ of facts, «n4 of 
erudition bearing upcm them. ' ■ 
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[Page 161.] 

" The narrow, distrustful spirit^ equally of oligarchy 
and democracy, which had superseded the tempered 
monarchies of elder times, had, by degrees, insulated 
almost every township. Among the Greeks^ there was 
a prevailing partiality for this sullen, unsocial^ illiberal, 
unprofitaUe independency." — ^Mitford's Greece, ch. £6, 
§.2. 

This mischievous spirit prevented alL useful co-opera- 
tion, producing, not the fruits of regulated liberty, but 
bitter jealousies, more . pernicious than tyranny to the 
happiness and strength of the Grecian states. It was 
allayed, only for a time, by the united influence of 
Aristides and Themistocles ; whose characters, by a rare 
union, combined honesty with consummate but unscrupu- 
lous ability. The same impracticable distrust prevented 
the good effects of the noble action of the Proconsul 
Flaminius, in proclaiming entire liberty to Greece at the 
Isthmian Games, B.C. 196. The intelligence was re- 
ceived with rapturous acclamations ; bu4 the old dissen- 
sions were soon fomented in particular quarters, and the 
consequent weakness of the country exposed it to foreign 
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invaders. Thus are the unavoidable evils^ which God 
has permitted or appointed in the natural course of the 
worlds aggravated by the misconduct of men themselves, 
by their mutual injuries, their vicious passions, and ob- 
stinate perseverance in doing wrong. The observation 
forced itself upon the heathens, that mankind make their 
own miseries, over and above the allotted destiny of their 
condition. 

''Q TToiroi, olov Sri vv Otoijg j3poroi aiTi6(ayTaf 
'EK ^fuutv yap (paoi Kati Ififi^vatt o\ Sk cat aifToi 
"S^yiTtv AratrOaXiyirtv vjrkp fiSpov oXye' ix^wriv. 

. Odyss. A. 32. 

*' Perverse mankind ! with wills created free. 
Who charge their woes on absolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt translate. 
And follies are miscall'd the crimes of Fate." 

Pope. 

** Alas ! how prone are human-kind to blame 
• The Powers of Heaven ! From us, they say, proceed 
TTie ills which they endure, yet more than Fate 
Herself inflicts, by their own crimes incur/' 

CoWPER. 

[Page 176.] 

After the defeat of Antiochus the Great> die power of 
the Romans became so formidable in Asia, that some of 
the inhabitants, with extravagant, impious flattery, dedi- 
•cated temples to the city Rome, as to a goddess. For 
instance, the people of Alabanda, Livy, Lib. XLIII. 
c. 6 ; and those of Smyrna, Tacitus, Annal* 1 V^ 56. 
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See Hooke's Roman History, B. V. c. 17, widi the 
quotation of Sir W. Raleigh's appropriate remarics. 

[Page Jfc22.] 

This is the noted passage of the heathen Macrohios, 
who lived about A.D. 400, on the subject of the murder 
of the infants at Bethlehem : ^^ Cum audisset Augostns 
inter pueros, quos in Syri& Herodes rex Judseorum intra 
bimatum jussit interfiei. filium quoque ejus ocdsum, ait, 
Melius est Herodis porcum esse quam filium; vv ^ 
vl6v.** Macrobius, Sat. L. II. c. 4. The deaths of the 
Bethlehem infants and of Herod's son, happened about 
the same time. 

[Page 282.] 

Mr. Townsend advocates Lord Barrington's ojHnion, 
(Miscell. Sacra.) that there were two sorts of proselytes, 
in opposition to Dr. Lardner. Without entering into 
the dispute about the term " Proselytes of the Gate," we 
may agree with the author of this valuable work gene- 
rally, " that in the time of the Apostles there were a 
large class of persons, who were neither Jews nor idol- 
atrous Gentiles. Such persons seem to have been con- 
templated and provided for in Solomon's prayer and 
dedication of the Temple, 1 Kings viii. 41, and they 
gradually constituted, by Divine Providence, an inter- 
mediate body, prepared to receive the Gospel, and 
extend it among the Heathen ; their chief seat being 
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at Antioch, which city St Paul visited as r^ularly as 
Jerusalem, in the circuit of his journeys. New Test 
arranged. Vol. II. c. x. p. 115^ and c. xi. p. 182. 

Josephus relates that under the later Syrian kings, 
the Jews enjoyed equal privileges with the Greek set- 
tlers at Antioch: living there in tranquillity, and more 
nun^rous than in any city out of Judea ; they built a 
magnificent synagogue or temple, and made omtinually 
many proselytes, who became in a manner part of tb^ 
own body. Wars, B. VII. c. 3. §. 3. 

In another part, Josephus states that the women of 
Damascus were greatly devoted to the Jewish religion. 
Wars, B. II. c. 20. §. 2. 

[Page 285.] 

*^ The first Bishops in the Church of Christ were his 
blessed Apostles, for the office whereunto Matthias was 
chosen, the sacred history terms ETrioricoirirv, an eiuscopid 
office. St. Cyprian says, * Apostolos, id est, episcopos et 
praepositos Dominus elegit.' — Cypr. L. III. Epist. 9* 
They who were termed Apostles, as being sent of Christ 
to publish his Gospel throughout the world, and likewise 
Bishops, because the care of government was also com* 
mitted to them, did no less perform the offices of their 
episcopal authority by governing, than of their apostol« 
ical by teaching. They were Bishops at large." 

** Notwithstanding our Saviour's commandment to them 
all, to go and preach unto all nations, some restraint was 
made, when by agreement between Peter and Paul, moved 

10 
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with those effects of their labours which the Providence 
of God brought forth, the one. betook himself unto the 
Gentiles^ the other to the Jews, for the exercise of that 
office of every where preaching. Gid ii. 8. In Uke man- 
ner James, who is called the brother of our Lord^ and 
Ihe Just, was made Bishop of Jerusalem, ¥rith vestraint, 
^mited to that particular charge;) vriuwe amsecnibn 
to that Mothar^See of the world, because it was not meet 
that. it should at any time be' left void of some Aposdei 
aeems to have been the very cause of St Paul's nuracu- 
loua vocation to make up the number of the twelve again, 
for the gathering of nations abroad, even as tlie mar- 
tyrdom of the otiier James, the brother of J<dui, the 
reason why Barnabas in his stead was called. Acts xii. 2 ; 
xiii. 2» Finally, Aposties, whether they did settle in any 
one certain place, as James, or else did otherwise as the 
Apostle Paul, episcopal authority, either at large or with 
restraint, they had and exercised ; their episcopal power 
they sometimes gave unto others, to exercise as agents 
only, in their stead, and as it were by commission from 
them. Thus Titus, and thus Timothy at the first, though 
afterwards indeed, with apostolical authority of their 
own ^'— Hooker, Eccles. Polity. B. VII. §. 4. 

1 " The Apostle called the Elders of Ephesus before him as far 
as to Miletus, Acts xx. 179 nearly fifty miles; and afterguards left 
Timothy in his place, with his authority and instructions for 
ordaining ministers there, 1 Tim. v. 22, and for proportioning 
their maintenance, ver. 17, 18 ; and for judicial hearing of accu- 
sations brought against them, ver. IQ ; and for holding them in a 
uniformity of doctrine, ch. i. ver. 3." 
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[Page 288.] 

The Jerusidem decree enjoins an abstinence ^^. fixm 
polltttions of idols, and from fornication/' as well i as 
^ from things strangled and from .blood/' ^ thus indnl* 
caikig substantial holiness, while it abolished the ned^- 
siiyi'Of circumcision. . Prostitution and idolatry . went 
together in the Heathen worship. , We read. in Deuter- 
onomy, xxiii. 17, '^ There shall be no whore of the 
daughters of Israel,^ nor a sodomite of the sons of Israel." 
So much more pure, has the code of moral virtue always 
been under the true religion than in any other system. 

[Page 375.] 

^^ So commanding is the view of Jerusalem affiirded. in 
tiiiis situation (from the Mount of Olives,) .that, the eye 
roams over all. the streets and .around the walls, as if in 
the; survey of a plan or model of the city. The most 
conspicuous object is the Mosque erected upon the site 
and foundations of the Temple of Solomon/'*— Clarke's 
Travels in 1812, Part II. p. 572, c. 17. 

The most particular description of Jerusalem is in that 
excellent work, Reland*s Palestine, Vol. II. p. 882. The 
perpendicular height of Mount Moriah (on which the 
Temple stood), above the brook Cedron, does not appear. 
Josephus gives so precise an account of the whole circuit 
of the Vallum raised by Titus, that its course might 
easily be traced now, by the natural marks of the* spot. 
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and measured acGordiiig to Maundrell's simpk/ but very- 
satisfactory method, by pacing. *^ The wall went akn^ 
the valley of Cedron to the Mount of Olives ; it then 
btnt towards the south, and encompassed die mooiitsdn 
agpSn as die rock Peristereon/' (Station for Doves)^ Ssfu 
-4<*Wfaiston's Joseph. Wars, B. V. c. 1«. § «. 

The words '^ encompassed the mountain," in^pcXit/ei/3<Mi 
rh 6po^3 are not found, according to H»vercamp, in some 
cejkies. At^idl events, the Vallum could not have been ' 
carried over the top of the Mount of Olives, but must 
hsive skirted round tte base, near the brook CedrocL 
On one occasion, the Jews sallied out and tried to break 
tkrou^, or fo]X» a way over, the wall, to make an attsick 
on the Eoman guard stationed upon the Mount <^ Olives.' 
Tliey were soon driven back to the town, withotit eSket^ 
ing dieir object Pedanius, a Roman horsemte, bendk^ 
himself down from his horse, caught by the ancle a sl^t 
young Jew, as he was running away, and lifting him upy 
in his armour, with his right hand, by main strength, 
carried him captive into the presence of Titus." — Wars^ 
B. VI. c; ii. § 8. 

[Page 397.] 

" The plan of the Jewish history commences with the 
call of Abraham, is sustained by the theocracy of the 
Hebrew state introduced by Moses, is gradually deve- 
loped by subsequent occurrences, and finally brought to 
perfection by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. It is a 
plan which man could never have devised, nor have pro- 
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secvted without int^ruption, throi^h so many ages^ nor 
have finally executedj in so remarkable a manner, with 
such important results, and to so great an extent 

^' Undoubtedly^ the blessing promised to Abraham and 
his seed is to be understood (not of temporal prosperttjiiv 
but) of a happiness which consists 'in the knowledge of 
thetrueQodandof religicm. ) ' 

^^ Prophecies ore, for the most part, Vke views and 
paintings in perspective, where the nearer objects in the 
foreground appear in a strong light, but the more diatani 
objects are gradually obscured, and finally lost in the ■' 
shade, which is diapelled only by approaching ibem : att^ 
in this case, the premise of a son by Sarah, and. of # 
numerous posterity^ is clear and definite ; that of the po«h 
session of Canaan, and of the preservadon of the tmfe^ 
religioBi, is e;iqpressed in more general tierms ; while thftt 
of the blessing upon all nations, as the most ^stantf is 
aln(io3t entirely concealed in the shade ; but the history 
of its fulfilment by Jesus Christ, has dispelled the daflrk-^ 
ness, and brought the prediction clearly to view. Not 
only Christians esteem themselves blessed by Jesus, the 
seed of Abraham, but Mohammedans also are blessed 
with a knowledge of the true God, by means of the pos- 
terity of Abraham/' 

These extracts are firom ^^ the History of the Hebrew 
CcHumonwealth,*' translated firom the German of Dr. 
Jahn of Vienna^ (Vol. II. p. 199) ; a laborious compila^ 
tion, m the form of Annals, and very useful as a book qf 
reference. 

After the destruction of Jerusidem, the Jews continued 
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thdbr fierce commotions. In the reign of TrajMi^ A.D. 
116, they committed extensive massacres in Egypt and 
CSypms, and were punished with corresponding rigour; 
and in Adrian's reign, die whole nation were exsited to 
iribel^on, under the fidse Messiah, the fiimOus Bamhoeab. 
Adrian rebuilt Jerusalem, A.D. 185, giving lit the iiaine 
of .^BKa Capitolina, and prohilnting any Jew from 
approaching it ; but the Christians, then at last dbtincd^ 
separated from the Jews, found within the rising town a 
peaceful asylum. As if to mark, in a signal manner, the 
Divine interposition, the histoty of the Jews proves that 
lliey were, as a nation, most zealous, most nutnerous, 
and asost warlike, at the time when they were defieat^d 
and driven from their country by the Romans ; and- as 
tut as appears, no power inferior to Rome, whiob p08«- 
sessed universal dominion, could have accomplidiedidieir 
complete overthrow. 

Farther particulars are given in the Appendix to Dr. 
Jahn's work, consisting of a translation from Basnage. 

" The History of the Jews" in the Family Library, is 
well known to convey useful information in an agreeable 
style ; but serious objections have been, with too mudi 
justice, urged against the theology. Certainly this propo- 
sition comes out as an inference from the whole narrative, 
tiiat after all the deductions, plausible or otherwise, of 
scepticism, enough remains to prove substantially, the 
truth of the Mosaic history, and the Divine inspiration 
of the Scripture doctrines. Still it is to be much re- 
gretted, that in a popular work, without occasion, hints 
and suggestions should be scattered, sowing the seed of 
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doubts 4ipon sacred subjects, the growth of which may 
be, beyond calculation, extensive and injurious. 

Certain sceptical theories are, it seems, the importation 
of a fordgn school, which pares down the standard of 
inspiration to a very low measure indeed, changing Am 
jdkin meaning of the Scriptures, and using reason, not 
to explain the difficulties of the word of God, but to 
reduce it, as much as may be, to the level of a human 
authority. Quanto rectius hie, qui nil molitur inepte ! 
'^ I hold it for a most infallible rule, in expositions of 
Sacred Scripture, that where a literal construction will 
stand, the fartiiest from the letter is commonly the worst 
There is nothing more dangerous than this li<%ntiou« 
and deluding art, which changes the meaning of words, 
as alchemy doth or would do the substance of metals ; 
maketh of any thing what it listeth, and bringeth, in the 
end, all truth to nothing." — Hooker's Eccles. Polity, 
B. V. §. 69. 

The reader will find, in " A Concise History of the 
Jews," by the Rev. J, Hewlett, a detailed account of the 
accomplishment of the Scripture prophecies in the siege 
and destruction of Jerusalem. A work entitled ^^ The 
Rise and Early Progress of Christianity," by the Rev. 
J. Hinds, contains much information respecting the 
Primitive Church, and its main principles of ^^ spiritu- 
ality, unity, and universality." 

The author cannot close these notes without acknow- 
ledging the great advantages he has derived from a con- 
stant reference to Dean Prideaux's ^^ Connexion of the 
History of the Old and New Testament." This is, in 
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|NHnt -of tfane, one of the earliest histories ia our lan- 
guage» written in a dear, pure English style^ with mas* 
cidine good sense and unaffected piety* The exact 
accuracy of the infonnadon, and of the references to 
fpotations from original writers, wiU ever be appreciated 
by students. Fidelity seems not so much an obligation 
of duty with the author, as an object congenial to his 
disposition, and pursued for his own personal satis&ction* 
The dry jejune character of annals is enlivened and en- 
riched by continual dissertations on collateral matters of 
importance. 

The Universal History, edit 1747, is also a work of 
very great merit and utility, and very fiuthful to the 
original authorities. 
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